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mR. LINDSAY was often solicited to publish these 
Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews. He 
declined to do so, and assigned as the reason of the 
refusal, his wish to devote a whole year of uninterrupted 
leisure to their revision. Part of the manuscript bears marks 
of having been prepared by him fully for the press; the rest 
has not received the benefit of his final correction. I have 
thought it my duty to present the book to the public as 
nearly as possible in the form in which he has left it. I have 
added nothing. I have altered nothing, except where the exi- 
gence of the place suggested alteration. 1 have omitted only 
such matter as seemed intended to be amplified in the free 
conversation of the class-room. Although it does not belong to 
me to anticipate the award of the critical reader, I may be 
permitted to state how much the perusal of these Lectures has 
exalted my estimate both of the scholarship and the piety of 
their author. Having carefully, not to say anxiously, compared 
them with the Lectures of Dr. Brown, I must congratulate the 
United Presbyterian Church on its possession of two commen- 
taries of so high yet varied excellence on the Epistle to the 






Hebrews. 


GEORGE BROOKS. 


East U. P. MANSE, JOHNSTONE, 
April 15, 1867. 


PRELIMINARY LECTURE. 


Sra wall LLE Epistle to the Hebrews is one of the most important 

i books of the New Testament. It contains a minute 
exposition of some of the leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; the plan of it is constructed with great 
beauty and logical accuracy; and it is written in finer Greek 
than any other book in the sacred volume. 

No part of the New Testament has given rise to more con- 
troversy. The questions that have been raised respecting it, 
however, do not relate so much to its contents, as to the desig- 
nation of it, the author, and the language in which it was 
originally written. 

The designation of it, Epistle to the Hebrews, has proved the 
occasion of considerable difference of opinion. It has even been 
questioned whether it should be styled an epistle at all; and it 
has been argued, that treatise or discourse would be a much 
more appropriate title. The chief reason for this opinion is the 
want of an initiatory formula, similar to what occurs in all the 
other epistles of the New Testament, as in Romans, “ Paul, an 
apostle, to all that be in Rome ;” in Third John, “ The elder 
unto the well-beloved Gaius, whom I love in the truth ;” and 
soin all the rest. But the peculiar commencement of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews furnishes no sufficient objection to its epistolary 
. character; for there are several passages in which circumstances 
are mentioned, which demonstrate that it was a letter sent from 
one place to another, and addressed to particular individuals, as 
chap. xiii. 23, 24: “ Know ye that our brother Timothy is set 
at liberty, with whom, if he come shortly, I will see you. Salute 
all them that have the rule over you, and all the saints. They 
of Italy salute you. Grace be with you all. Amen.” 

VOL. I. A 
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It has also been disputed whether this epistle was originally 
addressed to all Hebrews wherever they might reside, or to some 
particular church composed of the descendants of Abraham. 
But the fact that the writer of it expresses the hope (see chap. 
xiii, 19) of being speedily restored to the persons to whom he 
wrote, clearly demonstrates that the letter must have been de- 
signed for some particular place; for such a hope or wish would 
be preposterous in reference to all the Jews scattered over the 
world. To what church, then, or place, or country, was this 
epistle originally sent? Very various opinions have been enter- 
tained on this question. Some have advocated the claims of 
Galatia, some of Thessalonica, some of Corinth, some of Rome, 
some of Spain, some of Asia Minor; and plausible arguments 
have been constructed in favour of each of these places. It is 
impossible, however, that we can afford time to enter upon so 
wide a field of discussion as the claims of all these places: you 
will find the arguments stated in Stuart and Michaelis. I have 
only to say, that after a careful consideration of them all, I deem 
the opinion by far the most probable, that Palestine was the 
country to which it was sent, and in all likelihood Jerusalem the 
particular church. 

One strong argument in defence of the claims of Palestine 
is the inscription, Epistle to the Hebrews, which, though the same 
antiquity cannot be pleaded for it as for the epistle itself, is yet 
allowed to be very ancient; and it shows the opinion that was 
held at a time when there was a better opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the facts than there can be now. The word Hebrew is not 
applied in the New Testament to all Jews, but only to those 
who were more thoroughly of Jewish origin and habits, and 
spoke the vernacular language of the country; and other Jews, 
on account of their connection with the Greeks and acquaintance 
with the Greek language, were styled Hellenists. This distinc- 
tion between Hebrew Jews and Hellenistic Jews 1s plainly laid 
down in the Acts of the Apostles (vi. 1); and so much did this 
restricted use of the word Hebrew prevail, that Eusebius, 
speaking of the Jewish Christians of Asia Minor, styles them 
not Hebrews, but é& ‘EB8palwy dvres (De Wette, 256). It has 
indeed been affirmed, that Hellenist. did not signify a Greek- 
speaking Jew, but a proselyte from the Gentiles; but the 
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extreme improbability of this opinion I have had occasion else- 
where to show. If the word Hebrews, then, denoted in the 
apostolic times those Jews who retained the language of Pales- 
tine, as distinguished from those who adopted the language of 
the Greeks, where can we suppose a church of such Jews to be 
found so naturally as in Palestine? Nowhere else would there 
be any church consisting mainly of Hebrews. And accordingly 
the ancient tradition was, that the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
sent to Jerusalem. Chrysostom says in the preface to his expo- 
sition of it: mov 5¢ ovow éréotedrev ; euol Soxet ev ‘Iepoco- 
Avpos Kad Tladaorivy. 

The contents of the epistle have also been appealed to, as 
furnishing strong confirmation of the same view. We find 
continual comparisons of the doctrines and institutions of Chris- 
tianity with the laws and customs of Moses; and though such 
comparisons are also to be found in other epistles, yet they are 
much more minute and detailed in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
than in any other part of the New Testament. The references 
in other books to the Mosaic law are mostly to those parts of it 
which could be observed abroad, such as circumcision and the 
distinction of meats; but in the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
whole temple service is brought into view; and there is supposed 
in the persons addressed such an acquaintance with the minutiz 
of ritual observances, as could scarcely be expected abroad, but 
was quite natural in Palestine, and especially in Jerusalem. And 
farther, in the thirteenth chapter, meats and offerings are men- 
tioned in such a manner as conveys the impression that they 
were offered where the receivers of this epistle resided, and that 
they were in danger of being expelled from the city on account 
of the neglect of them; which the apostle exhorts them to 
submit to rather than defile their consciences, remingling them 
that they would only the more resemble Jesus, who suffered 
without the gates of Jerusalem. 

Another argument in defence of the Palestinian destination 
of this epistle, has been founded upon the fact, that the persons 
to whom it is addressed are represented as exposed to persecution, 
and lying under strong temptations to apostatize: indeed, it 

‘seems as if some had already yielded to the temptation, and 
blasphemed the name of Christ; while others, through a sinful 
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fear, were absenting themselves from the assemblies of the saints 
(x. 25, 29, vi. 6). Now, such a state of things can scarcely be 
supposed to have existed at the time this epistle was written in 
any other country than Palestine. For it was not till after this 
period that the first of the heathen persecutions took place. The 
Roman laws, till the time of Nero, granted a free toleration to 
the Christians, and protected them, as is plain from the history 
of Paul’s own life, from the violence of their enemies. But we 
find, from the Acts of the Apostles, that in Palestine, the jealous 
attachment of the Jews to the law of Moses led them from the 
very first to take strong measures against the followers of Chirist ; 
and though even there they were restrained by the Roman 
authorities, still they possessed the power, within certain limits, 
of greatly annoying their opponents. The trial of Christ Him- 
self furnishes an illustration, both of the fierceness of the Jews 
in defence of Moses, and of the manner in which, when their 
passions were excited, they could evade the restraints of the 
Roman power. De Wette, an eminent critic, however, mentions 
(255) several circumstances in the Epistle to the Hebrews which 
seem to him unfavourable to the supposition that it was sent to 
Palestine; such as, that the persons addressed are said not yet 
to have resisted-unto blood (xii. 4), though we know that blood 
was shed in Jerusalem ; that they are highly commended for 
their liberality and hospitality (vi. 10, x. 23, xiii. 16), though we 
know that the churches in Palestine rather received than gave 
help; and finally, that they are represented as not being near 
the fountain-head of Christianity (ii. 3, v.12). But it does 
not appear that any blood was shed in Palestine by persecution 
after the martyrdom of Stephen; and as the epistle was not 
written for a number of years after that period, it might be said, 
to those to whom it was written, that in the persecution with 
which they were at the time tried, they had not yet suffered 
unto blood, but had only endured insult, reproach, or the loss of 
property. And again, though it is quite true that the church 
in Jerusalem did receive, during the time of a famine, help 
from the churches abroad, this fact does not militate against the 
supposition, that they might at other times be noted for their 
kindness and hospitality: yea, the very help which they had 
themselves received from foreign churches would make them 
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the more attentive to strangers when they visited Jerusalem. 
And as to the last consideration, founded upon the verse which 
says that “ the gospel began to be spoken by the Lord, and 
was confirmed unto us by them that heard Him,” it was just as 
true in Palestine as anywhere else, that the second generation 
of Christians heard the gospel tidings of mercy, not from the 
lips of Christ, but from those whom He had instructed and sent 
forth to preach. And indeed De Wette himself acknowledges, 
that the other circumstances characteristic of the epistle, such 
as the thoroughly Jewish character of those to whom it is 
addressed, the persecutions which they were enduring, and the 
consequent risk of their apostasy, outweigh the considerations 
which have just now been mentioned, and render the ancient 
opinion, upon the whole, the most probable, that Palestine was 
its destination. 

But the most important questions which have been agitated 
respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews, relate to the authorship 
of it, and the language in which it was originally written. Many 
have denied that Paul was the author of it, ascribing it either to 
Barnabas, or Luke, or Clement; and many also liave maintained 
that it was originally composed in Hebrew, and was afterwards 
translated into Greek. These are questions which touch the 
canonical authority and inspiration of the book; for if we know 
not who wrote it, then we know not whether it was one of those 
men to whom Christ promised divine assistance, and who there- 
fore spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; and if an 
apostle first wrote it in Hebrew, but some unknown hand after- 
wards translated it into Greek, then the Greek version we now 
have can possess no more authority than any other version, 
either ancient or modern. 

The evidence by which the question of the authorship must 
be decided is partly external and partly internal: the external 
consisting of the testimony of the ancient church, and such 
Notices as are to be found in the fathers; the internal derived 
from circumstances which are mentioned in the epistle itself, 
and from the style of it. There has been a very general agree- 
ment from the earliest times in ascribing this important letter 
to Paul, though, as his name is not mentioned in it, there have 
always been some who have doubted his claim, and who have 
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supported the claims of others. The decided preponderance, 
however, has always been on the side of Paul; and certainly 
the evidence in support of this view is the most weighty and 
convincing. 

It is agreed that the eastern churches, the churches of Pales- 
tine and Syria, from the very first unanimously ascribed this 
epistle to the pen of Paul, and inserted it in their list of inspired 
writings. Now, it is plain that their testimony on this point is 
deserving of much greater weight than the testimony of any 
other ancient churches, because the letter was immediately sent 
to them; and they, at the time of receiving it, would have means 
of ascertaining from whom it came, such as no others could 
possess. In fact, it is obvious from the circumstances which are 
mentioned in the letter itself, such as salutations and promises 
of a speedy visit, that though the name of the writer is not 
inserted in the body of the letter, it must have been communi- 
cated to the church in Palestine, perhaps through the person 
who carried the letter; or at least there must have been some 
circumstance by which the writer knew they would at once 
discover from whom it came. It cannot be doubted that the 
church to whom it was addressed would know at the time the 
author of it. Now this church, and all the churches in that 
region, have from the very first ascribed the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to the pen of Paul; nor does it appear that any doubts 
respecting this matter ever spontaneously sprang up within these 
churches themselves. And this testimony I cannot but regard 
as sufficient to outweigh the testimony of all foreign churches, 
even if all foreign churches had denied the authenticity of the 
letter; for in the order of things it would come to them much 
later than it came to Palestine, and they would not have the 
same means of knowing who it was that wrote it. Many names 
might be mentioned of authors in the oriental churches who 
refer to Paul as the author; but it is unnecessary: you will 
find a long list of them in Lardner, vi. 392. The only one 
whom [I shall mention is Eusebius of Cxsarea, the celebrated 
ecclesiastical historian, who was at great pains to ascertain the 
evidence on which every book was inserted in the canon of 
Scripture, and who speaks thus: tod 5¢ [avAov mpodnrox nab 
capeis ai Sexatéiccapes’ Ete ye py tives HOeTHKAGL THY Tpds 
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"“Efpaious mpos tis ‘Pwopalwv éxxdnoias os py Tlavdov odcay 
aurny avrireyecOar pyoavres ov Sixavov wyvoeiy (Hist. Eccl. iii. 
3): whence it is clear that Eusebius himself was fully persuaded 
of the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews; that the same 
opinion prevailed throughout the eastern churches; and that if 
any individuals were of a different opinion, they were influenced 
by the sentiments of the church of Rome, and not by any 
respectable authority among the eastern churches themselves. 
The canonical authority and Pauline origin of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews were generally acknowledged also by the Alexan- 
drian church. There is a passage quoted by Eusebius the his- 
torian from a lost work of Clement of Alexandria, from which 
it appears that both Clement himself, and Pantenus, his prede- 
cessor, whose learning and accuracy he greatly extols, regarded 
Paul as the author of this epistle. They were aware, it is true, 
of the doubts which had been entertained on this point, but they 
did not regard them as sufficient to overthrow the generally 
received opinion ; and the want of the apostle’s signature, from 
which all these doubts had taken their rise, they attempted to 
- account for in various ways. Origen, too, who succeeded 
Clement at Alexandria, and who was one of the most learned 
of the fathers, both expressly declares that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews had been handed down by the ancients as the work of 
Paul, and also avows his own concurrence in the same view. 
He likewise was aware of the objections which had been made to 
the Pauline origin of the epistle ; and he was so far influenced 
by them, as to suppose that, while Paul contrived the plan and 
provided the materials of the book, some one of his attendants 
had under his eye reduced the whole to writing. This supposi- 
tion, however, let it be observed, is merely a conjecture of his 
own, which he had formed with the view of meeting the objec- 
tions founded upon the difference between the style of the 
Hebrews and the other writings of Paul: what he says was 
handed down as historic truth from the ancients, was the simple 
statement, unclogged by any such supposition, that the letter 
was the production of Paul. After the age of Origen, too, the 
Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews continued without 
any variation to be recognised by the church at Alexandria. A 
list of persons is given by Lardner, whose testimony to this 
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effect is recorded either in works of their own, or in the works 
of others who refer to them. 

The views that prevailed in the western church were more 
unfavourable to the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
There were many who ascribed it to Barnabas or Luke, and it 
was not regarded as entitled to the same respect as the other 
writings of Paul. Among those who denied that Paul was the 
author, were Irenzus, bishop of Lyons in France ; Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage; Tertullian, one of the Latin fathers; and 
Caius and Novatus, presbyters of the church of Rome. It 
deserves to be noticed, however, that all these testimonies against 
the Pauline authorship of the epistle belong to the third and 
fourth centuries. Before those days there is reason to believe 
that the epistle was recognised as canonical and apostolic even 
in Rome; for Clement, bishop of that city, quotes it as Scrip- 
ture: before the close of the first century, and the old Latin 
version, translated during the second century, contains it. And 
again, towards the close of the fourth century, it regained even 
in the western church all its former credit, and continued 
thenceforward to be regarded as the production of the Apostle 
Paul. The testimony of Jerome, the greatest of the Latin 
fathers who flourished in the fourth century, is most explicit 
and valuable. In his epistle to Dardanus, he says: “TIllud nostris 
dicendum est, hanc epistolam que inscribitur ad Hebreos non 
solum ab ecclesiis orientis, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis 
Grace sermonis scriptoribus quasi apostoli Pauli suscipi ; licet 
plerique Latini eam vel Barnabe vel Clementis arbitrentur ;” 
and in his epistle to Evagrius: ‘“ Quam epistolam ad Hebrzos 
omnes Greci recipiunt et nonnulli Latinorum.” There is 
reason, therefore, to suppose that some temporary cause had 
occasioned the rejection of the Epistle to the Hebrews during 
the third and fourth centuries among the western churches ; 
and Philastrius says it was the keen disputes that were carried 
on at Rome with the Novatians or Montanists, who opposed the 
restoration into the church of professing Christians who had 
lapsed into idolatry, though ever so penitent. In defence of 
their views they appealed to the sixth and tenth chapters of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which they regarded as furnishing an 
unanswerable argument; and therefore it is said the credit of 
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this epistle, the more especially as no apostle’s name was affiged 
to it, and doubts had been expressed about the authorship of it, 
fell greatly for a time. 

From what has been said, it must be apparent that the great 
preponderance of the evidence is in favour of the Pauline origin 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The eastern and Alexandrian 
churches, who had, as has been mentioned, the best opportunities 
of knowing the facts, were from the first unanimous in ascrib- 
ing the letter to Paul; and even in the western church there 
were always some, as Jerome’s language implies, who were of 
the same opinion, and this opinion in the end completely pre- 
vailed even there. With respect, moreover, to the doubts which 
were entertained respecting the authorship, it is plain from the 
quotations that have been made that they first of all took their 
rise in the difference of the style from Paul’s other epistles, and 
not in the competing claims of any other author. Other names 
were indeed mentioned, but there was no testimony or tradition 
alleged in support of their claims, but mere conjecture. And 
certainly the language of this epistle is better Greek, and it has 
more of the periodic structure, than any other part of Paul’s 
writings, or indeed of the whole New Testament. But there is 
not force in the argument founded upon this fact sufficient to 
counterbalance the ascription of the letter to Paul by the churches 
of Palestine, who could not but know from whom they received 
it. Moreover, let it be noted that this letter was written, as we 
shall see immediately, near the close of the apostle’s career, 
after he had visited the most famous Greek cities, and held 
intercourse with multitudes of native Greeks, and spoken and 
written in the Greek language for many a year; and certainly 
it is not surprising that these circumstances should have exerted 
an influence upon the apostle’s style; not to mention that diffe- 
rent subjects are naturally handled by the same writer in rather 
a different style, according to their respective natures and 
object. 

And besides the evidence which has been already adduced 
in support of Paul’s claims, the contents of the epistle itself may 
be successfully appealed to in proof of the same position. There 
are several circumstances referred to which exactly correspond 
to well-known events in the life of Paul; and there is not one 
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cireumstance which is inconsistent with any part of the apostle’s 
history. 

The time and place of writing the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
as they may be gathered from circumstances mentioned in the 
epistle itself, are such as agree well with the supposition that 
Paul was the author of it. There are, it is true, passages 
which clearly imply that it was not written immediately after 
the death of Christ (ii. 3, v. 12, x. 32, xiii. 7): for the persons 
addressed are spoken of as having for a good while been ac- 
quainted with the gospel, as having witnessed the departure of 
their first teachers ; and there is mention made of the former 
times of their Christian profession, as distinguished from the 
present. But, on the other hand, there are passages (viii. 4, 
ix. 6, 7, xiii, 11-13) which as plainly imply that the epistle was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem and the cessation 
of the temple service ; for the writer refers to the Mosaic insti- 
tutions as still existing, and the ordinances and rites of the law 
as still observed. It is long since Chrysostom made the re- 
mark, ére yap 0 vads eioryxet, Kal Ta TdY Ovorov, S10 Kat Ereyev. 
Tolvuv eEepyapcba EEw tov dverdiopov avrod dépovres (xii. 6, I) ; 
and Spanhemius has greatly increased the force of the ob- 
servation by adding, that if the destruction of Jerusalem had 
already taken place, the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
would not have failed to avail himself of the great weight 
which that event would have added to his argument against the 
permanency of the Mosaic institutions. Now we know that 
the city and temple of Jerusalem were destroyed in the year 
70; and therefore this epistle must have been written and 
transmitted to Jerusalem. some time previous to that date. 
There is a passage in Josephus (Antig. xx. 9, 1) which Bertholdt, 
comparing with a passage in the Hebrews, “but ye have not 
yet resisted unto blood,” regards as furnishing data for fixing 
the date still more accurately: for the martyrdom of James the 
Less is described by the Jewish historian as happening under 
the procuratorship of Albinus, who succeeded Festus in the 
year 63; and therefore, in all probability, this epistle was 
written before the author of it heard of the martyrdom of 
James, though it is clear, from the other circumstances which 
have been mentioned, that it could only be but a very short 
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time earlier, probably in 62 or the early bart of 63. Now we 
know that Paul was liberated from his imprisonment in Rome 
in this very year 63, and that for some time before his liberation 
he was expecting it But the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews expresses the hope that he may be enabled speedily to 
visit them, and requests their prayers that he may be restored 
to them the sooner (Heb. xiii. 19, 23). How natural the sup- 
position, therefore, that it was written by Paul just at the 
expiration of his captivity, part of it perhaps i in prison, and part 
of it after he was restored to freedom in the year 63! - 

And this supposition accords well with the only indication 
which is given in the epistle itself of the place where it was 
written : dowdlovras buds of amo Tis “ItaXlas (xiii. 24). Some 
indeed have supposed that this sentence is inconsistent with the 
supposition that the letter was written at Rome, for in this case 
they allege the salutations would have been sent as from Rome 
itself ; to which it is sufficient to reply, that though in writing 
from one town to another in the same kingdom you naturally 
mention, if sending salutations, the name of the town itself, yet 
in writing to a distant country you may with equal propriety 
mention the name of the country from which you are yourself 
writing. But Eichhorn and De Wette and others have even 
denied that this verse implies the letter was written in Italy at 
all; for, say they, ot azo rjs’Iraddas, though it denotes Italians, 
rather indicates that at the time they are out of Italy; but 
though dro undoubtedly is used where departure or distance 
from a place is meant, it is equally certain that it is also used 
like our word “of,” where simple connection with a place is 
denoted, as a circumlocution for a Gentile or national desig- 
nation, as in Acts xvii. 13, of amd tis Onocarovixns, the 
Thessalonians. 

But besides the date and place of writing, there are other 
circumstances which agree well with the supposition that this 
epistle is the production of Paul. The writer of it says, in 
chap. x. 34, xal yap tots Seopois pou cvverrabnoate,—words 
which may be supposed to contain a grateful reference to the 
kindness which the Hebrew believers had shown to Paul during 
his two years’ imprisonment at Casarea. Griesbach, it is trae, 
and some other critics, have decided that Seopiors, prisoners, is 
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the true reading of this passage ; and if it be so, the argument 
under review loses much of its power. 

But of all the circumstantial evidence in defence of the 
Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the most important 
is the reference made in chap. xiii. 23 to Timothy : yuooxere 
Tov Tipobeov drrodedupévorr pel od, dav Tayvov Epyntas Gyopat 
vpas. Now it is known to every reader of the Scriptures that 
Paul and Timothy lived on the strictest terms of friendship 
and affection, that they often accompanied each other on their 
journeys, and that Paul was in the habit of styling Timothy. 
his son, his dear son. Nor is there any other individual with 
whom either the one or the other of them stood on the same 
intimate terms. Yea, further, it is manifest from the Epistles to 
the Philippians and Colossians, which. were also written during 
Paul’s imprisonment, that Timothy was with him in Rome, and 
was employed by him on important messages. And the suit- 
ableness of this passage to the known relations and circumstances 
of Paul will appear still more striking, when it is remembered 
that dazrodeAvpevov, translated set at liberty, denotes also as 
frequently sent away, which some have regarded as the better 
translation, there being no mention made of any imprisonment 
of Timothy. Now we know that Paul, in the letter he wrote 
to the Philippians (ii. 19) during his imprisonment, mentioned 
to them his design of sending Timothy to them: “ But I trust 
in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy shortly unto you, that I 
also may be of good comfort when I know your state.” How 
perfectly adapted, therefore, to all the circumstances, is the sup- 
position that in the Epistle to the Hebrews, written, as we have 
seen on other grounds, at the very time when Paul’s captivity 
terminated, he should mention to them that Timothy was away 
on some message, but that if he returned speedily, according 
to expectation, they would come together! And even if it be 
supposed the dzroAcAvyévoy must mean liberated from captivity, 
which, perhaps is more consistent with Greek usage, still the 
_ whole passage continues to speak powerfully in favour of the 
Pauline origin of the epistle. Even Eichhorn, who attributes 
the authorship of the epistle to another, concedes the force of 
this argument. It is true, says he, that when the author of the 
epistle promises to visit his readers in company with Timothy, 
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who does not, seeing Timothy was his companion for many 
years, immediately think of Paul as the chief traveller? But 
still who could assume that he must be so? Certainly it is 
allowed that the argument is not demonstrative: if it were so, 
all controversy would have ceased ; but undoubtedly it. possesses 
very great weight. 

It is necessary, however, to mention that, while there are 
these circumstantial evidences in favour of Paul, there is one in 
chap. ii. 3 which has appeared to many to furnish a powerful 
argument on the other side: “ How shall we,” etc., and td Trav 
axovodvrav eis nas EeBeBawbn. Now here it is said the writer 
of this epistle attributes his knowledge of the gospel not to the 
teaching of Christ, but to the instructions of those who had 
themselves learned from Christ; whereas Paul was ever ready 
to assert his claims to divine revelation, and challenged for 
himself a place not inferior to the highest apostles (Gal. i. 11, 
16, ii. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 1-5). This argument appeared quite 
conclusive to Calvin, whose language is: Caterum hic locus 
indicio est, epistolam a Paulo non fuisse compositam ; neque 
enim tam humiliter loqui solet, ut se unum fateatur ex aposto- 
lorum discipulis (vii. 527). And Luther took the very same 
view of the subject, not only denying that Paul could be the 
author, but ascribing it to Apollos. Beza, however, suggests a 
solution which seems to render the verse in question quite con- 
sistent with the supposition that Paul wrote the epistle, viz. 
that by the rhetorical figure of avaxolywots the writer includes 
himself among his readers, though it is to them only the state- 
ment properly refers. Nothing is more common than this 
practice in all addresses, whether spoken or written, and you 
find examples of it in this very epistle (vi. 1-3, x. 24-26, 
mi. 1, 2); so that we may quite naturally regard the present 
passage too as a case of the same kind. And there is one 
consideration which greatly confirms this view of the subject, 
viz. that it is precisely in such passages as this, passages of 
warm and earnest exhortation, where the writer or speaker, 
feeling his own need of watchfulness and care, employs the 
figure that has been mentioned, and includes himself among 
those whom he warns. “If the word,” etc., “how shall we 
escape if we neglect so great salvation,” etc. It is true that the 
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particular clause on which the Sbjection is founded is a histori- 
cal statement, and not an advice; but then it is a subordinate 
member of a hortative sentence, and having begun in the first 
person—“ how shall we escape”—the writer could scarcely fail 
to preserve the same form of speech to the end of it. 

An argument of very great weight in defence of the claims 
of Paul, may be derived from the doctrines and views which 
prevail in the epistle. It is long since Origen remarked that 
the vojpara, or thoughts of this epistle, all bore the peculiar 
stamp of Paul’s mind, though the language was “EAAnvexwrépa, 
purer Greek than his. There are many views and represen- 
tations of things and images, which are to be found in the 
acknowledged writings of Paul, and also in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but occur nowhere else in the New Testament. 
Compare at your leisure— 


Heb. i. 1-8 with 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15, 16. 
» i. 4, ii. 9 » Phil. ii. 8, 9. 
» i 14 ” 1 Cor. xv. 54-57. 
» Vil. 26 me Eph. iv. 10. 
vy 1218 ‘ 1 Cor. xv. 25. 
» viii. 6, x. 1 Pa Col. ii. 17. 


», Vii 16,18,19 ,, Rom. ii. 29; Gal. iii. 3, 24. 


So striking, indeed, have the resemblances appeared between 
the views and images of Paul and those of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, that even De Wette and Bleek, who both take-the 
negative side in this question, acknowledge that the epistle has 
a much greater resemblance to the undoubted writings of Paul 
than to any other part of the New Testament; and they have 
concluded on this ground that it must have been written by 
some one who was a disciple of Paul’s, and who by constant 
intercourse with him had imbibed all his leading views. But 
surely the juster conclusion from such premises is, that Paul 
himself was the author. 

Those who deny the Pauline origin of the epistle before 
us, appeal with greatest triumph to the qualities of the style 
in which it is written. And there can be no doubt that the 
general aspect and dress of the epistle are characterized by some 
peculiarities which differ considerably from the acknowledged 
writings of Paul. I do not refer'to the occurrence of single 
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words and phrases, which are nowhere else to be found in the | 
apostle’s other letters; for though Schulz and Seyfarth have 
both produced long lists of such words with great triumph, yet 
Mr Stuart completely demolishes the argument founded upon 
them, by taking the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and gather- 
ing from it as long a list of words and phrases which are unknown 
to the other books. Indeed it is clear, that of any two works 
written by the very same author, each will contain words and 
phrases which are not in the other, just because the different 
subjects and occasions require different words. It is not there- 
fore such differences which can furnish any argument in a 
question of authorship; but it is the use of the same word in 
different senses to which we are to look, or the use of different 
words to express what appears precisely the same idea. And 
yet every instance of such difference is not to be closely urged ; 
for an author may designedly vary his phraseology, and different 
circumstances and connections may lead to the selection of new 
words where the idea is the same. But after all these abate- 
ments are made, there still remain some peculiarities of style by 
which the Epistle to the Hebrews is distinguished: the general 
flow of the language, e.g., is more rhythmical : there is a greater 
abundance of sonorous words: the connective particles are more 
classically chosen: some favourite expressions of Paul’s are sup- 
planted by others—paxpo@vyia, for example, occurs (vi. 12, 15) 
in the sense of perseverance, though troyov) is the word Paul 
elsewhere uses. And to give a single instance of a minute but 
very remarkable difference, I may refer to the word oxdros. 
This word, in the ancient Attic, was always masculine, and 
belonged to the second declension ; in the later Greek it became 
neuter, and passed into the third declension. In the New Testa- 
ment, excepting the Epistle to the Hebrews, it occurs twenty- 
eight times, and is always neuter: in the acknowledged epistles 
of Paul it occurs eleven times, and is always neuter: in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews it occurs but once; and the remarkable 
point is, that it has the ancient Attic gender, the masculine 
(Heb. xii. 18). 

Various methods have been employed to account for the 
peculiarities of the Epistle to the Hebrews consistently with 
the ascription of its authorship to Paul. Origen adopted the 
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hypothesis, that it was first written in the Hebrew or Aramaic 
language, and afterwards translated by some accomplished 
Grecian. Others have supposed that it was dictated by Paul 
himself to an amanuensis, perhaps Luke, whose style approaches 
nearest to that of the Hebrews; and that he, with the apostle’s 
concurrence, rounded the periods somewhat, and occasionally 
substituted a more classical word, though always under the 
supervision of the master mind. But there does not seem to 
be any occasion to have recourse to either of these suppositions. 
The peculiar nature of the epistle, the leisure and deliberation 
with which it appears to have been written, and the fact that it 
must have been the last of Paul’s productions, are quite suffi- 
cient to account for the greater polish with which it is adorned, 
and the calm dignity which reigns throughout the whole of it. 
Dr Gotlob Paulus, whose opinion on a question like this is the 
more valuable, as he belongs to the Neologists, who generally 
take the other side, after describing the rhetorical excellence 
and methodical arrangement of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
makes the following observation: “ But all this shows only the 
difference between what Paul could effect when merely dictating 
a letter, and when composing a methodical deduction according 
to a settled plan. On the other hand, the matter contained, 
down to the smallest particulars, is all so genuinely Pauline, 
that certainly no other person, if even the apostle had furnished 
him with the sentiments, could possibly have introduced so much 
of the characteristic peculiarity.” 

There is another question respecting the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to which it will be necessary shortly to advert. The 
opinion was very anciently advanced, that it was written, not in 
Greek, but in Hebrew, or rather Aramaic, the language which 
prevailed in Palestine. Clement, Eusebius, Jerome, and others, 
plainly mention this tradition, and seem to regard it with 
decided approbation. Clement’s language is: “ xal tyv mpos 
‘EBpatous &¢ érictoAnv IIavaou pev elvai dnot, yeypapOar Se 
‘EBpaias ‘EBpaixg pwovn, Aoveav € pirotipws avtny pebepyn- 
vevoavta éexdovvat Tois "EAXnow” (De Wette, 248, etc. etc.). 
And Jerome says: Scripserat ut Hebreus Hebraice, id est 
suo eloquio disertissime, ut ea que eloquentius scripta fuerant in 
Hebrzo, eloquentius verterentur in Grecum, et nauce causam 
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esse quod a ceteris Pauli epistolis discrepare videatur (De 
Wette, 250). But if this epistle was really written at first in 
Hebrew, it is certainly remarkable that the original should have 
so speedily disappeared, that no evidence can be produced to 
show it was ever seen by any individual. Moreover, it is clear 
that the ancient opinion referred to did not rest upon any his- 
torical basis, but originated in the attempt to account for the 
difference of the Greek from Paul’s usual style, and in the 
supposition that a letter written to Hebrews would very probably 
be written in their own tongue. But no ancient writer says he 
ever saw the original, or heard of any who had seen it. 

In modern times a difference of opinion has prevailed on this 
subject. Michaelis very strongly maintains that Hebrew was 
the original ; but the opposite opinion is now becoming by far 
the most prevalent, both among those who deny and among those 
who acknowledge the Pauline origin of the epistle. The most 
convincing proof that Greek was the original of it, is the style 
in which it is written—pure, copious, and flowing. Of all the 
books of the New Testament, it is the one which has the least 
resemblance to a translation: the whole structure of the sen- 
tences, and the choice of words, and the occasional paranomasias 
that are to be found in it, exhibit the true marks of an original 
writing. Moreover, it is worthy of remark, that all the quota- 
tions which are made from the Old Testament are introduced in 
the precise words of the Septuagint, even in those cases where 
the Septuagint has departed somewhat from the ancient Hebrew, 
which seems to argue that the author wrote in Greek, and had 
a copy of the Septuagint by him. And if it be said that, as the 
epistle was written to Hebrews residing in Palestine, it was the 
more likely that the author would employ the Aramaic or Hebrew, 
it is a sufficient answer to this objection, that Greek was not only 
the language which prevailed most widely through the world, 
but that even in Palestine it was very generally understood. 
This has been very conclusively established by Hug, in opposi- 
tion to De Rossi and others, who maintained that Aramaic or 
Syro-Chaldaic was almost exclusively used. And indeed there 
is one passage in the Acts (xxi. 40) which furnishes as convincing 
an argument as could well be desired. When an uproar is 
raised against Paul in Jerusalem, he steps forward to address * 
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the tumultuous throng, and we are told that they expected him 
to address them in Greek ; but he spoke in Aramaic, and they 
were pleased, and listened with the greater attention. Now, if 
this passage certainly proves that they preferred the Aramaic, 
it at least as plainly proves that they were sufficiently acquainted 
with the Greek to understand it when spoken; and the parties 
mentioned are not a few learned individuals, but a promiscuous 
crowd. A letter, therefore, written to the Hebrews in Greek, 
would be quite well understood by them; and the writer might 
be influenced to employ this language, by the consideration that, 
while they would understand it perhaps as well as Aramaic, it 
would be much more intelligible to all the other churches among 
whom, according to the common custom, it might be circulated. 
It is clear from Col. iv. 16, that Paul desired the churches to 
communicate to others the apostolic letters that were sent to 
them ; and would not the prospect of such more extended cir- 
culation be a sufficient reason for preferring the Greek to the 
Aramaic, even in writing to the Hebrews, since, as we have 
seen, they were sufficiently acquainted with the Greek to under- 
stand it when spoken to them? On the whole, therefore, it 
may be affirmed that the Greek original of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews may now be regarded as a settled question. 


OBJECT AND SCOPE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


In studying any book of the Bible, the first thing which you 
should do is to read it completely through in the original. And 
your object at this first reading should be, not so much to 
master every difficulty which may present itself, as to acquire a 
clear conception of the general scope and plan of the whole. 
And when you have thus examined the greater outlines of the 
plan, and gathered all the information which you can find 
respecting the author, and age, and destination of the book, 
then you are prepared to enter upon the minute examination of 
every passage ; and you will be able, with the blessing of God, 
both to see the meaning of the separate parts, and to trace their 
relation to the entire design. Indeed, you will form juster ideas 
of any object, whether it be a complicated piece of machinery, 
or a spacious building, or an extended district of country, by 
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first taking a general view of the whole, and then applying 
yourself to the examination of all the parts in detail. 

If you have read, then, the Epistle to the Hebrews with any 
degree of attention, you must have perceived that the main 
object of it is to illustrate the superiority of the gospel dispen- 
sation to the ancient dispensation of Moses. And the special 
reason why the apostle has taken up this subject, and handled 
it in the form which it assumes in this letter, is to be found in 
the risk of apostasy to which the Christians of Palestine were 
exposed, in consequence both of the powerful influence which 
Judaism still exerted over their own feelings, and of the re- 
proach and persecution which were daily heaped upon them by 
their unbelieving countrymen. 

The change of dispensation which was introduced when our 
Saviour came to this world, excited, like every other extensive 
public change, the hostility of multitudes. There was a strong 
attachment in the breasts of the Jews to the institutions of 
Moses. All the prejudices of education, all the associations of 
country, all the splendid achievements of their nation, conspired 
to strengthen the tie which bound them to the religion of their 
forefathers. Their law had been promulgated under circum- 
stances of peculiar splendour ; their system of government had 
been established by the authority of Jehovah Himself; and in 
numerous cases of difficulty, when human aid availed not to 
relieve them, they had received the most signal manifestations 
of the divine presence and favour. But when the new dispen- 
sation of the gospel appeared among them, advancing claims to 
their regard, it exhibited to their view a very different external 
appearance, and meanness seemed to them its prevailing charac- 
teristic. ‘There was nothing in it imposing to the eye of sense : 
its Founder was so poor, that He had not where to lay His 
head ; through life He had been a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief; and His career had terminated in what 
seemed to the world a scene of disgrace and shame. The con- 
trast, therefore, of outward appearance which existed between 
the religion of Jesus and the ancient rites of the law, appeared 
so striking to the Jews, that all their most powerful prejudices 
were arrayed against Christianity. The new system seemed to 
them divested of all glory. They judged it unworthy to come 
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into the room of the splendid services of the temple; and 
affected to persuade themselves that it could not derive its 
origin from that God who had spoken to their fathers at Sinai 
with audible voice, in the midst of thunder, and tempest, and 
lightning. 

Nor were these feelings of attachment to the law of Moses 
confined entirely to those Jews who rejected the Saviour. Even 
among those who professed to receive Jesus as the Messiah, thie 
same state of feeling continued in much force; and it was with 
reluctance that they consented to renounce the rites and cere- 
monies prescribed to them by their ancient legislator. They 
wished to retain not only circumcision, like their countrymen 
abroad, but also all those peculiar services which could only be 
observed in Palestine; and they seemed to fancy that Chris- 
tianity was incomplete, unless it were blended with the rites and 
traditions which they had received from their fathers. And 
even when these feelings might have died away, as the converts 
became habituated to their new profession, they were continu- 
ally kept alive by the violent outcry of those who adhered to 
the national religion. The apostates, as the Christian Jews 
were deemed by their unbelieving countrymen, were exposed to 
continual trouble; and many of the less decided among them, 
tired of the disagreeable position which they occupied in society, 
were either strongly tempted to return to Judaism, or wished 
to effect a compromise, by assimilating the religion of Jesus as 
much as possible to the law of Moses. For they could scarcely 
persuade themselves, that ceremonies which their fathers had 
once practised by the authority of Heaven, could now be dis- 
agreeable to Jehovah. 

Such were the views and feelings which prevailed to an 
alarming extent among the Jewish converts in Palestine. And 
the great object of Paul in writing the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
is to warn them of the sin and danger of apostasy, to correct 
the errors into which they had fallen, to enlarge their views of 
Christianity, to demonstrate the superiority of the gospel dis- 
pensation to the abrogated dispensation of the law. The Chris- 
tian revelation is therefore represented as the completed system, 
the Mosaic as the preparatory; and the relation between them 
is that of archetype to type. Were the institutions of Moses 
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a glorious system, founded and protected by the authority of 
Heaven? But the religion of Jesus, rejoins the apostle, was 
more glorious still, inasmuch as it was the consummation and 
perfection of the former, and the end to which all its cere- 
monies tended. Were the ancient prophets who spoke to the 
fathers invested with high dignity? Christ, who hath spoken 
to us, is the Son of God, Creator and Lord of all. Were the 
angels who were employed at the giving of the law exalted and 
powerful beings? Christ is possessed of a dignity and elevation 
immeasurably superior to theirs. Was Moses an inspired legis- 
lator, commissioned by the Almighty to rule and to judge His 
people on earth? Christ is invested with an authority as much 
superior to that of Moses as the son and heir is superior to the 
most favoured and most worthy servant. Was Aaron a great 
high priest appointed by Jehovah to offer up sacrifices for the 
sins of the people? Jesus was a priest of a loftier order still, 
holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners, made higher 
than the heavens, whose one sacrifice of Himself was of more 
value than all the incense which had burned, and all the vic- 
tims which had bled, for thousands of years upon the altars of 
the tabernacle and temple. These are the topics to which the 
apostle directs the attention of the Christian Jews, in illustra- 
tion of the superior dignity of the gospel dispensation ; and the 
discussion is so conducted, that at every step exhortations 
and warnings are intertwined with the various branches of the 
argument. 

Christ is compared first of all with the ancient prophets (i. 
1-3) ; then with the angels who ministered at the giving of the 
law (i. 4-ii. 18); then with Moses the servant of God (iii. 1-6) ; 
when there follows a powerful appeal in reference to the danger 
of apostasy, extending from iii. 7 to iv. 13. Christ is next 
compared with Aaron, the ancient high priest; and this is the 
most extended part of the whole epistle. The priestly office of 
the Saviour is first treated somewhat generally from iv. 14 to 
v. 10; when there occurs an earnest admonition to be attentive 
to the sublimer truths of religion, and another warning of the 
danger of apostasy, reaching from v. 11 to vi. 20. The subject 
of the priesthood is then resumed with more particularity in vii. ; 
and the superiority of Christ as a priest to the Aaronic priests 
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is illustrated from the heavenly sanctuary in which He mini- 
sters, from the better covenant of which He is the Mediator, 
and from the real propitiation which His blood effects. These 
topics extend from the beginning of the seventh chapter to the 
18th verse of the tenth, where the argumentative part of the 
epistle ends; and the remaining three chapters and a half are 
occupied with admonitions, and warnings, and encouragements, 
intermixed with some new illustrations from the Old Testament. 

In this epistle the relation between the Old Testament and 
the New is admirably illustrated. The germs of truth scattered 
by Moses and the prophets are quickened in their growth, and 
expand their branches on every side: prophetic and typical 
indications, which we could never otherwise have understood, 
are explained; and the harmony of all the divine dispensations 
is thus clearly pointed out. The Latin couplet of Augustine 
furnishes a fine motto te the Epistle to the Hebrews, and beauti- 
fully describes what this epistle so much turns upon—the con- 
nection between the Old Testament and the New: 


‘¢ Novum Testamentum in vetere latet, 
Vetus Testamentum in novo patet.” 


CHAPTER I. 


mya N subserviency to his main design, which has been 
Ly already described, the apostle commences the Epistle 
Aga to the Hebrews with a brief comparison between the 
"Old dispensation and the new, which naturally leads 

him to the Son, of whose dignity and glory he is first of all to 
exhibit the proof, as the foundation of his subsequent reasonings. 
He describes the mode and the channel of those revelations which 
God had made to His ancient people, declaring that He spoke to 
them zrodupepas xa) rroAvtporras. These words are often em- 
ployed synonymously, and some are disposed to view them here 
as only indicating one idea. Chrysostom represents them both 
by Ssafpdpws. But it is not Paul’s manner to employ super- 
flaous words ; and as there is an obvious etymological difference 
between these terms, it is undoubtedly best to view them as used 
in the appropriate senses which they are fitted to express. The 
first seems to refer to the separate portions in which God gave 
the Old Testament to the Israelites. The whole of it was not 
sent to them at once: a thousand years intervened between 
Moses and Malachi. God’s messengers came to them at diffe- 
rent times: one prophet was raised up after another, who each 
increased the brilliancy of the light which his predecessor had 
kindled, and each left room for brighter displays of heavenly 
wisdom. And as the different portions, the roAAd pépea, of the 
Old Testament were thus given the Jews at different periods of 
time, the word zroAupepas, though not closely, is yet very justly 
rendered in our version, “ at sundry times.” The other term, 
ToduTpo7rws, Clearly refers to the variety of ways in which God 
made known His will in the times of old. The angel of the 
covenant appeared to Abraham in human form, and told him 
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of the approaching destruction of Sodom. God spoke to Moses 
in the wilderness out of the bush that burned and yet was not 
consumed: He spoke to him on Sinai’s summit, in the midst of 
thunder, and tempest, and lightning. An audible voice fell 
upon the ears of the young Samuel during the silence of night, 
and startling disclosures were made to him. The prophets were 
often rapt in ecstatic vision; and scenes of splendour and glory, 
or of darkness and desolation, passed in review before them, too 
magnificent, too dreadful for mortal to contemplate, without 
fainting heart and failing limbs. The word of the Lord was 
in them like a fire that consumed their bones and unstrung 
their joints. They were compelled to give utterance to their 
feelings, or the pent-up torrent would have burst their hearts. 
Dreams were employed as the vehicles of divine instruction. 
By the high priest’s Urim and Thummim God gave intimation 
of His will. Types and shadows, ceremonies and sacrifices, 
were the instituted teachers of doctrine and duty. Jehovah 
spoke to the fathers woAvTpoTas, variously. 

The individuals through whom divine communications were 
made to the Jews are styled prophets. And as this term is 
plainly employed as a general designation of all the ancient 
sacred penmen, it is clear that it is applied to them not simply 
as the announcers of future events, but as the bearers of a mes- 
sage from God. The latter, indeed, is the predominating idea 
connected with the word in the New Testament. The com- 
munication of religious instruction, the proclamation of God’s 
will respecting duty, was the principal part of the prophet’s 
office ; and the power of predicting future events was super- 
added, for the sake of authenticating to all future generations 
the messages that were delivered. 

The government of év tots mpodyrats supplies an example 
of Hebraism. The classic expression for the idea which is here 
indicated would be dia tev mpopytav. But the prefix 3 in 
Hebrew is used with great latitude of signification, denoting 
generally indeed the same as the Greek év, but frequently 
bearing very different senses; and the consequence has been, 
that the writers of the Septuagint and of the New Testament 
have employed éy in the same extent and variety of signification : 
“ God spoke,” etc. 
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The wisdom of the apostle is strikingly displayed in the 
manner of commencing this letter. He is writing to Jews for 
the purpose of removing their misconceptions and allaying their 
prejudices ; and the line of argument which he intends to pur- 
sue, requires him first of all to treat of the native and essential 
dignity of Jesus Christ. But he so constructs the opening 
sentence of his letter, that on the very fore-front of it there 
stands a spontaneous acknowledgment of the heavenly origin of 
the system which they so much admired. The Jews were apt 
to imagine that Christians undervalued the ancient institutions. 
Paul does not wait to state his views afterwards in the shape of 
a concession ; but the very’first words that flow from his pen 
do homage to Moses and the prophets. In dealing with an 
adversary, if it is your wish to persuade him, if you are not 
merely actuated by the empty desire of gaining a triumph over 
him, by all means frankly and at once acknowledge whatever 
you believe to be good and sound in his views. The same 
acknowledgment, afterwards made and viewed as a concession, 
will not produce the same effect. The Scriptures display a 
profound knowledge of human nature. 

The same God, the apostle assures us, who spoke unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us. 
And his words clearly imply that the whole scheme of redemp- 
tion, from first to last, is to be ascribed to God as its author. 
It is not a means employed by another to gain Him over, that 
He might be merciful to man; but it is a scheme contrived by 
Himself, in the exercise of boundless mercy, and carried into 
effect under the direction of infinite wisdom, that guilty man 
might be pardoned, without infringing upon the sacred laws of 
the divine government. “God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life” (John iii. 16). The love 
of God is the original fountain: the plan of mercy is a copious 
stream which flows from it. 

In speaking of the two great portions of divine revelation, 
the apostle contrasts the time, the manner, the destination, and 
the channel of them. 

"Er éoxydtov Ta Huepav TovTwr is opposed to wadat. TTddat 
denotes anciently, and refers to the times of the old dispensation. 
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°"En’ éoxdtav TOV jyepOv TovTwy is a complex phrase, whose 
general meaning is abundantly clear from the connection in 
which it stands ; but its form and origin require some considera- 
tion. ’Em’ éoydtorv taév jpepov, without the tovrwy, very fre- 
quently occurs in the Septuagint, where it is employed, as well 
as the similar phrase, év rats éoydrais yépass, to represent the 
Hebrew phrase D’57 nans. Now all these expressions, it is 
plain, viewed simply in themselves, merely denote the end of 
days, or the last days; but as they occurred most frequently in 
the Messianic prophecies, describing the great Deliverer’s advent 
at a far distant day, they naturally passed into a designation of 
the Messiah’s times: and this was the idea they most readily 
suggested to the mind of an ancient Jew. “It shall come to 
pass,” says Isaiah (ii. 2), “in the last days (D'D'T NMNNA; dy tais 
doydrais nyépats, LX X.), that the mountain of the Lord shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it.” And when 
Peter, accordingly, is explaining to assembled thousands the 
marvellous events which happened on the day of Pentecost, he 
distinctly makes the application to those commencing times of 
the gospel, of similar phraseology in Joel ii. 28 (2°08 MN) : 
“For,” says he (Acts ii. 17), “ this is that which was spoken by 
the prophet Joel, nat érrar ev tats eoydrais ycpais, reyet O 
Geos, exxéw ard Tod IIvevparos pou én) wacav cdpka.” 

It deserves to be noted, however, that it is only in the 
plural number these words are employed as a technical desig- 
nation of the times of the Messiah. In the singular the same 
peculiarity does not adhere to them; but they are used to 
denote any last day, as the last day of the feast (John vii. 37), 
the last day of the world (John vi. 39, 40, xi. 24). Moses 
Stuart, in adverting to these passages, says that the meaning 
of the phrase in them is different, because it is accompanied by 
the word dvdoracts,. which of course carries forward the mind 
to the end of the world; but this is not the ground of the 
distinction : it is only a mark by which in these passages the 
time referred to is determined. The true ground of the dis- 
tinction, which Mr Stuart overlooks, is that the usage of the 
Old Testament only occasioned the plural number éoyaras 
jépat to acquire a speciality of application to the days of 
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Christ. It is not meant, however, that this phrase was so re- 
stricted to this application that it could not be employed to 
indicate any other times; for it occurs in 2 Tim. iii. 1, Jas. v. 3, 
1 Tim. iv. 1, dorepot xatpol, as descriptive of the last times of 
the world; but it is a remarkable fact, that in each of these 
cases it is without the article, as if for the purpose of indicating 
a departure from the special meaning which usage had given 
to the phrase. Nor do I mean to affirm that no word denoting 
time is ever applied in the singular to the time of Christ; for 
John says of his own day (1 John ii. 18), “ Little children, it is 
éoyatn pa, the last time.” What I mean is, that no phrase in 
the singular, and certainly none of which #uépa was a part, had 
passed into a technical designation of the times or days of the 
Messiah. 

And why is tovrwy added to the usual phrase in the passage 
before us—én’ doydtav tay jpepov TovTw@v? Plainly to in- 
dicate that the days referred to had already begun. They were 
styled ai juépas Ecyaras from the most ancient times; but now, 
says Paul, they are ai tpyépar Eryatar abrat, these last days, 
because the long-expected Messiah has at length appeared. 

And as én’ éoydrwy Tay jpepav Tovrwy is opposed to 
Wandat, 80 piv is opposed to matpaow : the latter denoting the 
fathers, or those who lived under the old dispensation ; and the 
former those who have the happiness to live under the glorious 
dispensation of the gospel. “Ev vip is in like manner opposed 
to éy trois mpopyrais, and means “by the Son,” as the other 
means “ by the prophets,” the same Hebraism occurring in both 
expressions. 

You will remark that, in the comparison instituted by the 
apostle, there is no counterpart mentioned to zroAupep@s xat 
wodutpotras ; but it is plainly implied that, while the revela- 
tions of God under the old economy extended over hundreds of 
years, and were given in a great variety of ways, it was to be 
something different with the new revelations of the gospel era. 
The canon of Scripture was now to be speedily closed, and 
accordingly the new portion of holy writ was completed by the 
first generation of Christ’s disciples. And with respect to the 
variety of mode which had characterized the old (ancient revela 
tions had been given by dreams and visions, types and emblems), 
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it seems to be the superior plainness of the gospel that is indi- 
cated by the apostle as a contrast to it. The mind of God was 
made known in one clear unbroken stream by the direct preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ and His apostles. ‘We use great plainness 
of speech,” says Paul (2 Cor. iii. 12) ; “and not as Moses, who 
put a veil over his face, that the children of Israel could not 
look stedfastly to the end of that which is abolished: but their 
minds were blinded: for until this day remaineth the same veil 
untaken away in the reading of the Old Testament ; which veil 
is done away in Christ.” 

The inspiration of the Scriptures is distinctly affirmed in this 
opening verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews: it was God who 
spake to men by the prophets and by his Son; and therefore 
the penmen of the Old Testament, and those who were em- 
ployed under Christ to write the New, were infallibly directed 
by the wisdom of Heaven; and what they have written is the 
truth of God. Of course you do not understand me as affirm- 
ing, that whenever a person chooses to say of himself that he 
is heaven-directed in all he writes, he is for that very reason 
deserving of implicit credit as a religious guide. No; there are 
certain previous steps leading to the conclusion I have stated, 
which it does not fall in with my present purpose separately 
fully to consider, but which I for the present take for granted. 
The reality, for example, of Christ’s heavenly mission must first 
of all be proved by miracles, and by the fulfilment of ancient 
prophecies in Him; and then the genuineness and authenticity 
of the several books which bear the names of His disciples must 
be established by the evidence appropriate to such an inquiry. 
But still, after all this is done, and done to your entire satis- 
faction, it still remains a question, What is the nature of these 
writings, and what is the amount of authority as religious guides 
which they must be supposed to possess? Now this is a ques- 
tion which must be settled by the books themselves. After we 
are once satisfied with respect to the previous questions referred 
to, then we must allow the Bible to be just what it says that it 
is. If it claims inspiration, if it claims infallibility, we must 
concede the claim. Now it is this step of the argument alone 
which I contemplate, when I say that the inspiration of the 
sacred oracles is proved by the declaration of the apostle in 
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the passage before us. The words of the prophets are God’s 
words ; the words of Christ are God’s words; and the words 
of the men sent forth by Christ are God’s words. 

Having so disposed the sentence, that the brief comparison 
made between the ancient and the new revelations ends with 
the mention of the Son, of whom the epistle was mainly to 
treat, the apostle proceeds, in one continuous flow of thought, to 
describe His greatness, and dignity, and glory. “Ov @nxe xAnpo- 
vopov mdavrev, whom He hath appointed heir of all things. It 
is clear that «Anpovoyuos, as applied to Christ, cannot denote 
an heir with all the accessory ideas connected with that word 
among men, the death of the previous possessor being the 
usual condition on which the succession of the heir depends. 
Every such idea must be separated from the word in the case 
of Christ; and when this is done, when the human materials 
are removed, it will be found that all that remains is the general 
idea of Possessor, Lord, Sovereign ; and, indeed, the substratum 
or essence of the idea included in «xAnpovoyos is represented in 
Gal. iv. 1 as being xvpios wavtwv. This use of the word 
xAnpovozos both Stuart and Ernesti derive from the use of 
the Hebrew word &%', which not only denotes to inherit, but 
also to acquire in any way, and to possess. But though the use 
of the Greek word certainly accords with the use of the Hebrew 
one, there is no occasion to have recourse to the Hebrew for an 
explanation of the Greek, or to derive the use of the latter 
from the use of the former. Hebraism in signification is only 
to be acknowledged where a Greek word has derived, from 
contact with Jewish minds, a meaning which it never bears in 
approved classic authors; but xAnpovouos is employed in com- 
mon Greek in the same variety and extent of signification as 
ww in Hebrew. It denotes primarily, as its etymology («Ajpos, 
sors; vésw, tribuo) shows, one who procures by lot, or who 
receives a share: it also denotes an heir in the strict sense of 
that word, as in Lucian : ésreOvpers KAnpovopety arro8avorvros €u0d 
Ta ypnuara—you are longing to receive the possessions when I 
am dead. But this strict idea of inheritance is not inherent in 
the word: it is an accessory derived from the fact that posses- 
sions are frequently acquired among men in this way; and 
accordingly the term is as often employed in the simple sense 
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of acquiring and possessing, as in Demosthenes : ovrot xAnpove- 
povor Tay tperépwr ayabar, tpeis 8¢ pdptupés date TaY EéTépev 
ayya8Gv—they possess your goods, and ye are only the witnesses 
of other men’s prosperity (690, 14); radrns yap ovxéte Tis 
ainxuvns KAnpovou.a—for I no longer share this disgrace (444, 
13). In fact, neither «Anpovduos nor even the Hebrew 7 
primarily denotes an heir in our sense of the word: heir is a 
secondary sense in both languages; so that it is not merely 
unnecessary, it is preposterous, to have recourse to’ Hebrew 
usage for a warrant to understand in this place «Anpovopos in 
the simple sense of Possessor or Lord, for that is its primary 
and most appropriate meaning. When Christ is styled «Anpo- 
vdywos mdvrov, the plain sense is that He is the possessor of all 
things, the Lord of the universe, the Sovereign of heaven and 
earth. The explanation given in Galatians, xvpios mavraw, 
Lord of all, exactly accords with the common use of the Greek 
word. 

And as Christ is invested with authority so transcendently 
great, so He is entirely fitted:to sustain it with dignity and 
effect: He must be able to rule the universe who made the uni- 
verse. And it is plainly with the view of demonstrating the 
propriety of Christ’s appointment to universal dominion, that 
the apostle adds the following clause, &y’ of xal Tovds ai@vas 
émrolncev—by whom also He made the worlds. 

Avov in classic Greek refers only to time, denoting age, 
generation, eternity; and the same, for the most part, is its sig- 
nification in the New Testament also. But there are a few 
passages where ai@ves must be understood to denote the visible 
universe of created beings, as Heb. xi. 3, wioteu voodpev xaTnp- 
tiaOat Tovs ai@vas pnuate Oecod, eis TO pr) ex hawopévoy ra 
Brerropeva yeyovévac— through (by) faith we understand that 
the worlds were framed by the word of God, so that things 
which are seen were not made of things which do appear ;” and 
1 Tim. i. 17, 7@ Baoire? Tov aiwvwv—“ to the Sovereign of the 
universe.” It seems, however, to be only in the plural that the 
word came to be used in a sense so remote from its original 
meaning. Schleusner, indeed, contends that the singular too is 
used in the same manner; but there is not one of the passages 
which he produces as proof, where the idea of time is not just 
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as appropriate as the idea of world; and the ordinary sense in 
such a case is clearly entitled to the preference. In Matt. 
xxiv. 3, for example, xal tis cuvtredelas Tod aid@vos—“ the end 
of time,” “the end of the world’s duration”—seems to be the 
very idea the scope of the passage requires. The rule, there- 
fore, seems to be that the word aia», either in the singular or 
in the plural, denotes time, ages; but that it is only in the 
plural that it has acquired the additional signification of worlds. 
And what is the origin of a use so remarkable? It can scarcely 
be traced up to the Hebrew, for D9, which aid in the Sep- 
tuagint almost always represents, invariably bears in the Hebrew 
Bible the signification of time, as age, generation, eternity, with 
one single exception in Eccles. iii. 11; but even there, however, 
it is still a disputed point whether the word bears the common 
idea of time or the new idea of world (Glass, i. 63). It is 
certain, however, that after the close of the Old Testament 
canon, the word DAY, passing into another form in the Aramaic 
spoken by the later Jews, came to denote both the lower world, 
the middle region of the air, and the residence of God and 
angels. And there can be no question that it was in this way 
the Greek word aiwy, coming into contact with Jewish minds, 
acquired among them the same extent of signification as the 
corresponding Aramaic word. I may mention in passing, that 
it is from this word so used that the term eons is formed, of 
such frequent occurrence in the Gnostic philosophy. 

It has been supposed by Grotius and others, that in this 
clause, Se’ od Kal rovs ai@vas érroincer, the preposition da de- 
notes the instrumental or the final, and not the efficient cause, 
and therefore ascribes the creation to Christ in some inferior 
sense. But though da, governing the genitive, does sometimes 
denote the instrumental or the final cause, it is as certain that 
it also denotes the efficient cause ; as in Heb. ii. 10, where God 
the Father is spoken of: “It became Him, for whom are all 
things, and by whom, &’ of 7a mdvra, are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their salvation 
perfect through sufferings ;” and in 1 Cor. i. 9, aruotds 0 Qeds, 
de ob €xAHOnte cis Kowwviav Tod viod avtod—faithful is God, by 
whom ye were called into the fellowship of His Son. Now, if 
the passage before us were the only one in which the creation 
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was ascribed to Christ, there might be some plausible reason 
for doubting which sense the preposition 6:2 should be regarded 
as bearing in it; but there are other passages where, in varied 
forms of expression, the same great work is ascribed to the Son 
of God. In John’s Gospel (i. 1) we are told that “in the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” IIdvra 80 abrod éyévero—“ all things were 
made by Him ;” and as if to remove all ground of dubiety, the 
important clause is added, cat ywpis adrod éyévero ovdé &y 8 
yéyovev. And the same truth is taught in different language 
in Col. i. 16, 6te év ait@ exricOn Ta mavra— for by Him were 
all things created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers ;” and, as if labouring for language 
sufficiently strong to express the unlimited sense in which He 
ascribed the. creation of all things to Christ, the apostle adds 
another clause in a different form, ta mdvra 8v avtod xa eis 
avtov éxtvotat, where both efficient and final cause are con- 
joined. How explicit, too, is the declaration made respecting 
Christ in the concluding verses of this first chapter of Hebrews : 
“Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundations of the 
earth ; and the heavens are the works of Thy hands!” 

Before leaving this clause, “by whom also He made the 
worlds,” I may advert to a peculiarity in the construction of it, 
by whicli it is distinguished from all the others that I have 
quoted. Observe the statement is, that God made all things by 
Christ,—a form of expression which has occasioned difficulty to 
some minds, and led them to pry into the kind of co-operation 
there was between God and Christ in creating the universe. 
Now, I would have you beware of prying too curiously into 
such a matter: it is a territory which lies beyond the precincts 
of human knowledge. Rest satisfied with the broad facts of 
the case. God is declared in the most unequivocal and un- 
limited terms to have created all things; Christ is declared in 
language equally unequivocal and unlimited to have created all 
things ; and in the passage before us God is said to have created 
the worlds by Christ. Now, undoubtedly the great harmonizing 
principle of these several declarations is the doctrine of the 
divine unity—a unity not merely of counsel, but also of essence. 
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The Father is God, and Christ is God, but there is only one 
God. There is diversity in the divine nature, for there are 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: there is unity in the divine 
nature, for we are expressly assured that there is only one 
God. The three are the same in substance, equal in power 
and glory. It is vain, however, for man to attempt the eluci- 
dation of the precise nature of the unity and diversity that 
are found in God; and all the endeavours that have been 
made, by analogies drawn from created objects, to illustrate 
the relations subsisting between the three divine persons, only 
tend to involve the subject in thicker darkness. The short 
line of man’s intellect is altogether inadequate to fathom the 
boundless depths of the divine nature. Where angels tremble 
and adore, let not presumptuous man intrude with his specula- 
tions. 

The apostle proceeds with his description of the greatness 
and glory of the Son of God: “Os dv amratyacpa ris S0€ns, 
Kal yapaxtnp Tihs troctdcews avtov. These are sublime and 
lofty expressions, and deserve minute investigation. 

Aoka in classic Greek signifies opinion, report, reputation, 
honour; but having been employed in the Septuagint to repre- 
sent more frequently the Hebrew word 733, it has acquired in 
Hellenistic Greek the same extent of signification, denoting, like 
that word, magnificence, splendour, glory, the pillar of fire and 
cloud in which Jehovah displayed His presence. And accord- 
ingly, 4 Sofa tod Geod denotes the majesty of God, His infinite 
perfections, His glorious attributes. “Azravyacua signifies efful- 
gence, radiation of splendour ; and the two words, therefore, as 
joined together by the apostle, express the idea of the effulgence 
of the divine glory. In such a connection davyacya is plainly 
tropical, and it is necessary to investigate the proper idea which 
it is employed to express. But the word does not occur in any 
other part of the New Testament, nor throughout the whole of 
the translation of the Old Testament. It occurs, however, once in 
the apocryphal books, which, though of no authority in settling 
doctrines, are yet as valuable as any other human compositions 
for showing the sense in which Greek words were employed an- 
ciently among the Jews. In the Wisd. of Solomon (vii. 26), the 
following description is given of wisdom: dmavyacua ydp ott 
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purus diblov, cai Ecomrrpov axnrbwtov Tis Tou Oeov evepyeias, Kat 
elxwv Tis dyabornros avrovu—effulgence of eternal light, spotless 
mirror of God's power, and image of His goodness. And Philo, 
using the word dzratyacpa, in comparing two objects together, 
aubjoins the explanation «luna dpyervrrov—representation of 
an archetype. Undoubtedly, then, the idea conveyed by dzrav- 
yaopa is representation, clear and perfect exhibition; and as 
the Son is a person, and not merely a quality, we are plainly 
taught the doctrine that the divine glory is perfectly displayed 
in Him. The majesty of God, His boundless perfections, His 
glorious attributes, exist in the Son, without the slightest ob- 
acuration of their splendour. As the image thrown to the eye 
from a clear and spotless mirror exactly corresponds in every 
lineament to the object which it represents, so the divine per- 
foctions of the Son are the exact counterpart of the glory and 
majesty that belong to the Father. The light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God is seen in the face of Jesus Christ. Ezek. 
i, 26-28, 

Tho other part of the description is similar in its nature, and 
equally instructive: yapaxtip tis troctdceas avtov. ‘Tro0- 
oracts denotes primarily foundation, that upon which something 
is built; and secondarily, substance or essence, the substratum 
in which qualities inhere. Undoubtedly it is in this last sense 
that it is used in the passage before us, and where it must be 
viewed as denoting the essence of the divine nature, the very 
substance or being of God, God Himself, the centre and basis 
of all those glorious perfections which characterize the eternal. 
Xapaxtyp, from yapacow, insculpe, denotes the impression or 
figure that is left by a seal upon any object fitted to receive it, 
and metaphorically any resemblance that is complete. When 
Christ therefore is styled yapaxr)p Tis trootacens Tod Geod, 
it is impossible to attach to the words any other idea, than that 
He is the perfect hkeness of God, the image of the divine sub- 
Stance, identically the same in essence with the Father. The 
declaration of our text is well illustrated by two passages in 
Colossians, of which the one (i. 15) styles Christ cixaw Tod Ocod 
Tow deparou—the image of the invisible God; and the other 
(u. g Sy nee to es aes a Gcory- 
Tes qepweruaes—that in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
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Godhead, of the divine nature, bodily, substantially, really. As 
the glorious perfections of the Father are displayed with all 
their brightness in the Son, so the very essence of the divine 
nature exists in Him unchanged in its absolute perfection. 
-O yapaxrnp, says Chrysostom, 76 amrapaAdaxrtov Syroi (absence 
of diversity from that of which it is the impression), ov« éote 
xapaxtnp, TO Suorov (resemblance), cata qwavta (xii. 23, D.). 
“Rowep Exrw o warnp évvTrootaros (exists personally), xa) apos 
imrootacw ovdévos Sedpevos: ottw Kalo vids. *Evraida yap ro 
aTrapddXaxtoy Seixvus TobTe dyot Kal mpos Tov ididlovra yapax- 
THpa TOU Tpwroturoy TraparéuTav oe, Kal Siddoxwv ws ev 
imooracer Eote (exists personally), caf éavrov (by himself), 
(xii. 19, B.). Mark, then, the conclusion to which we are 
brought. The Scriptures undoubtedly teach, that there is only 
one divine essence—boundless, infinite, undivided. However 
incomprehensible, therefore, the subject may be, and far re- 
moved beyond the grasp of human intellect, we must hold, on 
the one hand, that the essence of God and the essence of Christ 
are not specifically, but generically, the same—identical—one ; 
and yet, on the other hand, that in this undivided and boundless 
essence there is a distinction of personality ; for otherwise there 
would be no place at all for the comparisons of the apostle. 
These comparisons imply personal diversity, but prove essential 
unity. Distinction of persons, unity of essence in the Godhead, 
is the doctrine of Scripture. 

Mr. Stuart has raised some very needless speculations upon 
these two clauses, whether they refer to the divine nature of 
Christ ; but certainly the difficulty is to see how they can be 
regarded as referring to anything else. Do not, however, mis- 
understand me. Mr. Stuart does not mean to deny that they 
prove the divine nature of Christ, but only to affirm that, as 
descriptions of Him, they are derived from the fact of His 
incarnation. Now certainly it was the incarnation which made 
us acquainted with the glory of Christ and the glory of the 
Father; but it was not the incarnation which gave to Christ the 
power of displaying that glory, or imparted to Him the perfect 
resemblance to God which the text describes. That power, that 
resemblance, existed from all eternity. And though the Son of 
God had never appeared in our world at all, He might have 
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been known to the angels as the brightness of His Father's 
glory, and the express image of His person ; and though neither 
men nor angels had ever existed, His relation of perfect resem- 
blance to the Father would have been the same. Does the sun 
of our lower heavens cease to shine when we shut our eyes? 
Yea, might he not shine as brightly though the whole human 
race were buried in the dust? The removal of a cloud, that 
for a brief time may have covered his face, reveals him to our 
delighted view ; but he shone all the while above that cloud with 
the full splendour of his rays: so the incarnation of Christ 
removed the veil that hid His glory from our view; but that 
glory was equally resplendent, and shone as the glory of God, 
before human eye beheld its brightness. 

Now Mr. Stuart’s notion derives any show of plausibility that 
it has entirely from the first of the two clauses, the advatyacpa, 
the shining, the radiance, which might be inconsiderately sup- 
posed to derive its origin from the fact that the rays of heaven’s 
glory shot down to this world when Jesus came. But if the 
view be untenable, as I have endeavoured to show, even when 
applied to the first phrase, it is utterly preposterous to name it 
in connection with the second ; for it, carrying back our minds 
to the very substance, the very essence of God, utterly refuses 
to acknowledge as its source any event, however illustrious, that 
happened in time. I ask you to try if you can form, by any 
effort of imagination, the conception of a reason that would 
warrant Christ to be styled the express image of God, the 
counterpart of Himself, the exact image of His substance, as 
Mr. Stuart himself translates the phrase; which reason would 
not remain equally valid, though you were to go back into the 
remotest depths of eternity. The incarnation could not be the 
reason why Christ is described, in the sublime language of our 
text, to be Xapaxrinp THS Uroctacews Tov Beov. Is it said that 
an impression exists to be seen, and to display the nature of the 
object which it resembles? But that is irrelevant. Christ 
certainly does display to us the image of God; but the real 
question is, Was that image first stamped upon Him when He 
came to this world? Preposterous, monstrous—a created God ! 
No; the exact resemblance of Christ to His Father could not 
be a fact, without being an eternal fact; and the description of 
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that resemblance is totally independent of the incarnation, and 
would have been equally just and appropriate though no incar- 
nation had ever taken place. 

The apostle has now declared that Christ is the sovereign 
Lord of the universe, the Creator of all things; that He is 
invested with the same attributes and possesses the same nature 
as God the Father; and he adds a clause which ascribes to Him 
the preservation of all things: ¢épwy re ta mdvtra Te pyyate 
tis Suvapews airrod. The meaning of this clause is abundantly 
clear. The ra mdyra plainly correspond to the tots aidvas 
which He made, the 7a mdvra which John says were created 
by Him. Sépwy signifies bearing, upholding, preserving ; and 
Schleusner well illustrates its meaning, by referring to the use 
of the corresponding Hebrew word in Isa. Ixiii. 9, where it is 
said that God bare His people, and carried them all the days of 
old. It is the idea of preservation, plainly, that is conveyed in 
our text—the same as in Col. i. 16, “ By Him all things do 
consist,” or stand together. Chrysostom’s remark on ¢épov is 
worthy of attention: Dépwv re yap, gnol, ta wavra, Tovréort, 
xuBepvov, ta Starlirrovra (fall to pieces), cuyxparav (holden 
together). Tod yap rotjoas tov Keopov oy Hrrov ett TO cvy- 
kpateiy, adr, et Sel Te nad Oavpacror eitrety, cat peifov. To pev 
yap €€ ov Svtwv dori ts rapdyer TO Sé, Ta yeyovora eis TO 2) 
elvat pédXovta avaxwpeiv, cuvéxe Te Kal cuvdtrrely Tpos GAANAa 
Ssvactaciatovra, Tovro ears TO péya Kal Oavpactov Kab TroAATS 
Suvdews texunptov (Chrys. xii. 25, A.). The preservation of 
the universe, indeed, requires the continual exercise of the very 
same power which first brought it into being; and if the sus- 
taining arm of Christ were for one moment withdrawn, the 
innumerable suns and systems which people space would 
crumble into dust, and return to the nothing from which they 
sprang. 

And does Christ labour under the magnitude of the task 
which thus momently devolves upon Him? Is it almost too 
much for His power? No; the passage conveys the idea that 
it is done without effort. He upholds all things, r@ pnyars 
ts Suvdyews avtov, by the word of His power, or by His 
powerful word,—a form of speech very common in Hebrew, 
and thence borrowed by the writers of the New Testament, but 
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denoting simply, powerful word. He speaks, and it is done: He 
commands, and all things stand fast. 

You will observe that the pronoun has the spiritus asper, 
avrov, and refers therefore to Christ Himself. The Socinians 
remove the aspirate, and read avrov, understanding the phrase 
to mean, by the powerful word of Him, viz. the Father. But 
all existing manuscripts have the spiritus; and though it bea 
debated point whether marks of this kind existed in primitive 
times, yet it is clear from the ancient versions, and from the 
comments of the fathers, that the reading of the text which 
they employed was avrod, in whatever manner you suppose the 
spiritus to have been indicated. Chrysostom, for example, 
turning this passage against the Arians, who were always say- 
ing, “The Father commands, the Son obeys,” exclaims, ’AAX’ Soo 
xal évravOa pnpatt avtos tout—but behold here the Son also 
works by His word! clearly showing that avrod must have been 
the reading his manuscript exhibited to him. 

These five clauses following the word viov furnish as power- 
ful a demonstration of the divinity of Christ as could well be 
conceived ; and it is certainly surprising that any person, after 
calmly reading them, can deny that this is the doctrine which 
they teach. The utmost violence must be done to the passage 
before it can be made to speak a different language; and it 
would certainly be better to reject the Scriptures at once, than 
to pretend to own their authority, and at the same time to bend 
all their statements into conformity with your own notions. 

You will observe that these clauses are introduced by the 
apostle as descriptions of the native dignity of Christ, by whom 
he had said, that God was in these last days speaking unto the 
world ; and now, therefore, he proceeds to describe what the 
Saviour did as the messenger of God to man: & éavrod xaOa- 
plopov Tromnoduevos TOV apapTiav nor, exabcoev ev SeEia THs 
peyadwourns ev inrnrois. 

Ka@apicpos does not denote, either in the New Testament 
or in the Septuagint, that internal cleansing which we denomi- 
nate sanctification. It is most generally employed to signify 
the ceremonial purifications connected with the law of Moses— 
the expiations of guilt that were made by the blood of slain 
beasts; and by a natural step from this sense it is applied to the 
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expiation or atonement that was made by Christ, which un- 
doubtedly is its meaning in the passage before us. The purifi- 
cation of the believer from moral defilement is never completed 
till death, nor will the purification of the church as a whole be 
completed till the end of time; but the xa@ap:opos mentioned 
by Paul was completed in His own person by the Son of God, 
before He ascended to heaven. Kaapiopos therefore here 
means expiation. And the apostle tells us that this expiation 
was made 6 éavrov, which undoubtedly means by Himself 
dying as the sacrifice for sin. The manner in which He made 
expiation is fully stated by the apostle in ix. 26: “ But now 
once in the end of the world hath He appeared to put away 
sin, dca T75 Ovalas airov, by the sacrifice of Himself,” which is 
just the apostle’s own explanation of what he means by 6’ éavrod 
in our text. 

When the Saviour had thus made expiation for sin by His 
own death, the apostle tells us that He éxa6icev ev SeEta rips 
peyarwotyns ev tnpydois. The right hand has ever been 
esteemed the post of honour; and the phrase, to sit on one’s 
right hand, has thus come tropically to denote elevation to 
honour and dignity. The language of the apostle is closely 
similar to the language of Ps. cx., of which indeed it records 
the fulfilment: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on 
my right hand, until I make Thy foes Thy footstool ;” and it is 
plain that the application of this language to Christ imports not 
merely honour and dignity, but the participation of supreme 
dominion. For the apostle, in 1 Cor. xv. 25, quoting this very 
passage from the book of Psalms, to illustrate the extent of the 
Saviour’s power, says, Se? yap avrov Bactdeveww—until He have 
put all enemies under His feet ; where it is manifest that sitting 
at the right hand of God is explained to mean BacvAevery, which 
imports the exercise of supreme authority. This elevation of 
Christ to the seat of sovereign power undoubtedly refers to what 
has been styled the mediatorial kingdom, as distinguished from 
the power that belonged to Him from eternity; for it is de- 
scribed as having resulted out of His expiatory sacrifice: having 
made expiation, He sat down. The connection between the 
sacrificial work of Christ and His elevation to the mediatorial 
throne is most explicitly stated in Phil. ii. 7: “ He made Him- 
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self of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and became obedient 
to death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also 
hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above 
every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth.” 

Meyadwovvn occurs only three times in the New Testament, 
and it is always applied to God. In the Septuagint it answers 
to the Hebrew word non, which signifies majesty ; and it is 
most frequently employed to denote the majesty of God; and 
when it is applied to men, it is only used where kingly authority 
is described. It plainly, therefore, answers to our English word 
majesty, and appropriately signifies supreme authority and 
power. ‘Tyrydois is an adjective, to which ovpavois must be 
understood ; and peyakwovvn év wyrydois, the majesty in the 
highest heavens, denotes, of course, the supreme authority of 
the universe. 

The apostle proceeds: tocovr@ xpelrrwy yevouevos TeV aryyé- 
Awy, Som Siahopwrepov trap’ avrovs xexAnpovounxer Svopa. This 
fourth verse is plainly a member of the foregoing sentence, its 
leading verb being merely a participle. It hangs upon the third 
verse, and has respect to the Saviour’s session at the right hand 
of the Majesty on high. He hath ascended to the seat of 
sovereign power, and by that elevation hath manifestly been 
made xpelrrwy tay ayyédkwv, greater than the angels, im- 
measurably superior in authority and influence. Kpelrrwy is 
rendered “better” in our version, which is not a happy transla- 
tion; for the apostle clearly refers to the power with which the 
Mediator is invested; and this is indeed the idea which the 
word is best fitted to express, for it is derived from x«pdros, 
power, strength. 

And why does the apostle, in the very act of placing Christ 
upon the right hand of the Majesty in the heavens, glance aside 
to the angels that are bending prostrate before Him, and make 
a formal comparison between them? It is to meet a favourite 
objection of the Jews. Their law, Stephen tells us, had been 
given by the disposition of angels: “the law,” says Paul, “was 
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ordained by angels in the hands of a Mediator:” “the chariots of 
God,” says the Psalmist, “are twenty thousand, even thousands of 
angels: the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place” 
(Ps. Ixviii. 17). Now the Jews prided themselves greatly on the 
fact, that thousands of angels had been employed in the estab- 
lishment of their law; and on this ground, among others, they 
cherished towards it the strongest attachment, and even went 
the length of supposing, that given as it had been by the mini- 
stration of beings so glorious, it should never in this world be 
abrogated, nor give place to another. Paul does not deny their 
premises, but he assails their conclusion. Having followed Christ 
from the work of expiation to the throne of power on which He 
has been placed, he turns round upon the Jews, and assures them, 
that He by whom the new dispensation was introduced and still 
superintended, was immeasurably superior in authority and power 
to all the angels; and whatever glory, therefore, the old dispen- 
sation might have acquired from the ministration of angels, a 
vastly superior glory could the new dispensation challenge from 
the administration of her mediatorial King. 

And the apostle not only states the superior power and 
authority of the Saviour, as compared with the angels, but he 
also supplies a measure whereby the Jews might form some idea 
of the vast extent of the Saviour’s superiority. He is by so 
much superior in | power, by how much eapepersnee map avtous 
xexXnpovoynrer 6 ovopa. 

This comparison is the key to the remaining part of the 
chapter: it is to illustrate it that all the following passages 
from the Old Testament are quoted; and according to the 
view which we form of it, must be our decision of several im- 
portant questions. It has been much disputed whether the word 
dvoua bears here its simple sense of name, or the tropical sense 
of fame, character, excellence. The word is often employed, 
like our own English name, in both these senses; and so far as 
evidence external to the passage itself is concerned, it would be 
quite consistent with Greek usage to give it either the sense of 
renown or the sense of name. It is the scope of the passage, 
therefore, which must determine which sense is here the true 
one. Now it has been argued, in defence of the simple sense of 
name, that the following verse, which is adduced as an illustra- 
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tion of the apostle’s statement, does actually contain one of the 
names of Christ, viz. Son of God; and that we ought there- 
fore undoubtedly to conclude, both that he meant name in the 
fourth verse, and that this is the name referred to produced as 
an evidence of Christ’s superiority (a more excellent name, cer- 
tainly, than any that was ever given to angel). But it is a 
sufficient reply to this argument, that all the other quotations, 
to the end of the chapter, as well as the fifth verse, are adduced 
as evidence of the concluding statement of the fourth; and the 
greater part of the passages quoted have no reference to any 
name of Christ, but describe, some of them the worship due to 
Him, and some the creative energy by which He produced the 
world. A sense, therefore, must be given to dvoua such as will 
comport with the spirit of all the passages quoted from the Old 
Testament to illustrate it; and such a sense we find in the 
tropical one of renown, dignity, excellence. This sense fits the 
fifth verse, and also all the rest; whereas the sense of name 
fits only the fifth verse, and none of the rest. The statement 
is, Christ hath Scapopwrepov Gvoua: if Svoza means name, the 
fifth verse alone proves the point, and the rest are foreign to 
the subject: if dvoua means renown, excellence, then all the 
passages adduced are pointed illustrations of the position laid 
down. 

But it may be alleged, on the other hand, that though, by 
giving a tropical sense to dvoya, you certainly do harmonize the 
concluding statement of the fourth verse with all the subsequent 
illustrations of it; yet the harmony is gained at the expense of 
introducing disorder among the several parts of the fourth verse 
itself, viewed as a whole. The point of it (say they) is destroyed : 
you make it an identical proposition: you make the apostle say 
that Christ has been made so much more glorious and powerful 
than the angels, as He hath obtained higher glory and renown. 
Now I have placed this objection in the most plausible shape, 
that you may see its full force ; but I have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it invalid. For observe that xpeirrey yevopevos, the 
first clause of the verse, connected as it is participially with 
éxaOicev, which describes Christ's session at the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens, unquestionably refers to the authority 
and power with which as Mediator God-man He is invested; 
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but Scadopwrepov Svoya does not refer to the same event, but 
rather to the antecedent character of Christ, to the qualities 
which fitted Him for being raised to that seat of power. And 
the statement of the apostle is, that some conception of the 
greatness of the power which the head of the new dispensation 
wields may be formed from a consideration of all the qualities 
which the Son of God had long before been renowned or cele- 
brated by the’ ancient prophets as possessing. The apostle is 
looking to the Jews. You talk of the power and authority of 
the angels: you have only to look to the accounts given in your 
own sacred writings of the promised Deliverer, to be able to 
form some idea of the unparalleled majesty of our mediatorial 
King. As much as the accounts given of the person of the 
Messiah, of what He is in Himself, are more wonderful than 
what was ever said of the angels; as much as the general dvoya, 
the general character ascribed to Him in the Old Testament, is 
superior to the renown of angels, so much, be assured, is the 
actual power with which our anointed King is now invested as 
Mediator, superior to any power that ever belonged to angels. 
And for a clear proof that the Suadopwrepov Svoua does not refer 
directly to the mediatorial dignity, but rather to the antecedent 
qualities which fitted Christ for that dignity, you have only to 
cast your eyes down the chapter, and observe the general cha- 
racter of the quotations that are adduced in its illustration. One 
of them, for example, is that Christ laid the foundations of the 
earth, and that the heavens are the workmanship of His hands, 
which no person will say was a work that belonged to the 
mediatorial office of Christ the Redeemer. 

This dvagopwrepov dvoua, the apostle tells us, Christ «exAnpo- 
vounxev; which our version renders, “hath by inheritance ob- 
tained.” I have already shown you that the idea of inheritance 
is only a secondary sense of xAnpovoyew, and that its primary 
and most frequent signification is “acquire,” or simply hold in 
possession, as Lord and Master, which undoubtedly is its mean- 
ing here. The verb is in the perfect tense ; and itis of import- 
ance that you should remember the precise use of this tense. 
It differs widely from the imperfect or the aorist: it always, in 
fact, has respect to the present time; it denotes a present and 
permanent state, which has resulted out of something that is 
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now quite past: it is, in fact, just a present tense, but it describes 
something that shoots back indefinitely far into the past. ‘“ My 
- son,” says the centurion to our Lord (Matt. viii. 6), “ BéBAnras 
év 7H oixla mapadutixés, Seas Bacavtopevos”—lies at home, 
hath been struck, and therefore now lies. So Acts xxvi. 6, 
éornxa. The full forée, therefore, of xexAnpovounxey is—hath 
securely in his possession. The dSvadopwrepov dvoya belongs to 
Him, says the apostle; but His possession of it is not a thing of 
yesterday, as the writings of Moses and the prophets testify. 

There is one grammatical peculiarity in this verse which is 
worthy of your notice. Aadopwtepov map’ a’tovs is a very 
unusual phrase: it is a double comparative, combining in one 
both the Greek and the Hebrew mode at once. The classic 
comparative would be Ssadopwrepov dvopatos attav, the Hebrew 
form by itself would be S:agopov trap’ avrav; but this mingles 
the two together. Both forms are of frequent occurrence 
throughout the New Testament, but it is only in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews where they are amalgamated ir this manner; 
and there are only other two instances besides the one before 
us, viz. ix. 23, xi. 4. 

Now, before we proceed to consider the apostle’s argument 
as pursued to the end of the chapter, I would have you form a 
clear idea of what it is he is going to prove or illustrate. Is it 
the greatness of the mediatorial authority? No, it is not; at 
least not directly. That is indeed the ultimate object of the 
argument; but, in order to reach that point, he takes an inter- 
mediate step: he employs a medium of proof which contemplates 
the original dignity of Christ, and it is that medium of proof 
which is itself the subject of illustration to the end of the 
chapter. Kpelrrwy yevouevos refers to the greatness of the 
mediatorial power; but S:adopwrepov Svoya, the medium of 
proof, does not of course mean the same thing: it refers to the 
antecedent character of Christ—to all, in short, that had ever 
been said or named or celebrated by prophets concerning Him. 
Now it is this subordinate position—I do not mean subordinate 
in respect of intrinsic importance, but subordinate in respect 
of its position in the argument—which alone the apostle illus- 
trates to the end of the chapter; and when he has succeeded in 
propping up this, of course the other which he had laid upon it 
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stands secure. This complexity in the structure of the apostle’s 
argument is sometimes overlooked ; and the consequence is, that 
confused ideas are formed of many of his statements, and their 
true bearing upon his argument is not seen. It is in conse- 
quence of such misapprehension, for example, that Mr. Stuart 
derives from the following verse an argument to prove that the 
title Son of God is not descriptive of Christ’s original dignity, 
but is derived from His mediatorial office: “for,” says Mr. 
Stuart, “ the apostle is discoursing of His mediatorial authority 
and power consequent upon His finished atonement ;” and he 
draws an argument from the title Son of God, which must 
therefore be a mediatorial designation. True, the apostle is 
discoursing of the authority and dignity of the mediatorial 
office ; but then he is drawing arguments from the antecedent 
dignity of the person who is invested with it, and that ante- 
cedent dignity goes back into the remotest depths of eternity. 
The first illustration which the apostle brings forward of 
the Scadopwrrepov Svoya which belongs to Christ, is taken from 


the second Psalm: rive ydp eiwév rote tav ayyékwv vids ou 


ei av, éya onpepov yeyérynnd oe; I may simply remark in 
reference to the second Psalm, that it is impossible to read the 
splendid description it contains of the King who sits on the 
holy hill of Zion, to whom the heathen are given for inherit- 
ance, and whom kings and judges are exhorted to serve, without 
feeling persuaded that it is descriptive of a greater than David 
himself, even David’s Lord, of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did all speak. And indeed the Jews universally agreed 
in referring it to their expected Messiah; so that the apostle’s 
argument, resting upon principles which they acknowledged, 
was calculated to produce its full effect upon their minds. 

The import of the term vids in this passage has been the 
subject of much discussion. Two opinions have been enter- 
tained respecting the relation which it describes as subsisting 
between God and Christ; some viewing it as the appropriate 
title of His divine nature, and others regarding it as an official 
designation, like the terms Christ and Messiah. The question 
between these two parties is not whether Christ be a divine 
person; that is acknowledged by both: but the question 1s, 
whether the title Son of God was applicable to Him altogether 
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irrespectively of His mission to this world, or whether it took 
its rise, like some of His other names, from events that happened 
during His stay upon earth. Is it a natural or an official title ? 
Mr. Stuart at once boldly decides that it is a designation of 
office: for, says he, the apostle is here describing the media- 
torial office of Christ ; and surely the passages quoted in illus- 
tration of its dignity must be understood as having an especial 
reference to it. If Christ's official superiority be proved by His 
being called the Son of God, that title must be one of office. 
The edge of this argument has been already sufficiently blunted; 
and if more needs to be said on this point, I here only add, that 
since all the passages quoted by the apostle to the end of the 
chapter are illustrations of the very same point, whatever con- 
nected with the general nature of the argument warrants you 
to conclude respecting any one of the passages, that it must be 
exclusively official in its complexion, will equally demonstrate 
the same with respect to all the rest. But one of them runs 
thus: “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” Mr. Stuart 
indeed allows, in accordance with his general view of the 
apostle’s argument, that even the term God in this verse must 
be understood as an official designation of Christ. The un- 
soundness both of this conclusion, and of the other respecting 
the word Son, is completely demonstrated by the last quotation 
in the tenth verse: “ And Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the works 
of Thine hands : they shall perish, but Thou remainest; and they 
all shall wax old as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt Thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed: but Thou art the 
same, and Thy years shall not fail.” No one certainly will 
maintain that the original creation of the universe was a work 
which Christ performed in His mediatorial capacity. The con- 
clusion, therefore, does not hold, that every work and every title 
quoted by the apostle in illustration of the Saviour’s mediatorial 
dignity, must necessarily be viewed as having originated in that 
dignity. They may have been antecedent to it, and many of 
them were. Let it be observed, however, that this consideration | 
only shows Mr. Stuart’s argument for the official origin of the 

term Son of God to be invalid, but does not of itself establish 
the opposite conclusion. For it is equally suitable, as has been 
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shown, to the apostle’s purpose, to quote any passages that are 
descriptive of Christ’s glory, whether they relate to His native 
dignity or to His official elevation. It must be settled, there- 
fore, on other grounds, whether the designation Son of God be 
a title of office or a title of nature. 

The argument in defence of the official origin of this desig- 
nation of Christ is founded upon the fact, that in various passages 
of Scripture it is specially connected with events in His media- 
torial career. In Luke, for example (i. 35), we are informed 
that the angel said to Mary, “ The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee : 
therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” Now, here we are told that the 
designation was given to Christ on account of His miraculous 
conception ; and therefore it is argued that it must be a title 
specially connected with His Messiahship. Again, we are re- 
minded that, in Acts xiii. 32, 33, there is a passage which 
explains it as originating in the resurrection of Christ: “We 
declare unto you glad tidings, how that the promise which was 
made unto the fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us 
their children, in that He hath raised up Jesus again, as it is 
also written in the second Psalm, Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee.” And again, it is argued that, in Heb. 
v. 5, the Saviour’s installation into the office of the priesthood 
is given as the reason of His being named the Son of God: 
‘¢ So also Christ glorified not Himself to be made an high priest ; 
but He that said unto Him, Thou art my Son, to-day have I 
begotten Thee.” And the inference is therefore drawn from 
the whole, that the designation is to be viewed as descriptive not 
of Christ’s original dignity, but of His official station. 

This conclusion, however, does not by any means hold good. 
Indeed, the very opposite inference seems to me most naturally 
to flow from the premises. The very fact that the Sonship of 
Christ is connected with several different events considerably 
separated from one another, at once suggests the idea that these 
different events are to be regarded rather as declaratory of 
whatever the Sonship is, than as giving origin to it. For if it 
was by the miraculous conception that Christ was made the 
Son of God, then it could not be also by His resurrection ; nor 
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could it be by His ascension, nor by His installation into the 
priesthood. Sonship is not progressive in its nature: a man of 
twenty years is neither more nor Jess his father’s son than he 
was when he was born. If Christ, then, was made the Son of 
God by His miraculous conception, He never needed to be made 
the Son of God at any subsequent period. But He might be 
declared to be the Son of God by any number of events. Does 
not this consideration then give great weight to the supposition, 
that it was neither by the miraculous conception, nor yet by the 
resurrection, nor yet by the ascension, nor yet by the installation 
into the priesthood, that Christ was constituted the Son of God ; 
but that by all these events He was declared or shown to stand 
in this relation to the Supreme Being? And this view of the 
subject is completely established by the fact that Paul, in Rom. 
1. 4, gives the very explanation which has now heen indicated 
of the connection between Christ’s resurrection and Sonship: 
‘“ He was declared (opicOévros viotd @cod) to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead.” And, indeed, it is plain from the facts of 
the case, that it could only be the declaration, and not the con- 
stitution, of the Saviour’s Sonship which took place at His re- 
surrection ; for He bore the title of the Son of God long before. 
Did not the voice from heaven both at His baptism and at His 
transfiguration say, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased; hear ye Him?” Now, let it be noted that the 
passage already quoted from the Acts of the Apostles connects 
as strongly and definitely the Sonship of Christ with His resur- 
rection, as others connect it with His miraculous conception and 
installation into the office of the priesthood ; and therefore we 
are justified in regarding them all as merely adducing these 
several events in proof or illustration of a previously existing 
relationship. And what could that relationship be but the 
"relationship of Christ as a divine person to God the Father? 
And this yiew of the subject is confirmed by that large class of 
wes which speak of God's sending His Son into the world: 













r beliey sth j in Him should not perish” (John iii. 
sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins” 
i); “the only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
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of the Father, He hath declared Him” (John i. 18); which all 
imply that Christ was the Son of God before He came to this 
world, and by no means quadrate with the supposition that He 
was made the Son of God by coming. The very terms, too, son 
and father, suggest the idea of a natural, and not of an official 
relationship ; and it is plain that the Jews understood them in 
this sense : for when Christ said, “I and my Father are one,” 
they took up stones to stone Him for blasphemy, “ because,” say 
they, “that thou, being a man, makest thyself God.” And it is 
plain, too, that Christ Himself understood them in this sense ; 
for, proceeding to reprehend the Jews—not, be it observed, for 
saying He made Himself God, but for charging Him with blas- 
phemy—He says, “Say ye, Thou blasphemest, because I said 
IT am the Son of God?” Now it is worthy of notice that these 
were not the exact words which He had used before: what He 
had said was this, “I and my Father are one ;” whence it is © 
clear to demonstration that He understood the phrase the Son 
of God as descriptive of that relation, in virtue of which He 
was one with the Father, and in virtue of which He was truly 
and properly God. To be one with the Father, to be God, to 
be the Son of God, are used by Christ Himself as convertible 
phrases in this passage (John x. 30-36). It admits, therefore, 
of no reasonable doubt, that when Christ is styled the Son of 
God, it is not on account of any event connected with His 
Messiahship, but on account of the natural and original relation 
in which as God He stood to God the Father, and stood of 
course from all eternity. | 

And if this be the meaning of the phrase Son of God, as 
applied to Christ, why, it will be asked, does the Father say, 
Thou art my Son, o7pepov yeyévvnxa ce, this day have I be- 
gotten Thee? Augustine affirms that o7pepov, when applied 
to God, must mean from eternity, on the same principle, appa- 
rently, as the schoolmen style the duration of God an eternal 
now; but Calvin very justly observes, that such a use of the 
word is wholly unprecedented. Neither onpepov, nor the Hebrew 
bi, of which it is here the translation, ever bears this sense, 
but always refers to some definite period, as to-day, now, at 
this time. There is not, however, any real difficulty connected 
with onpepov ; for the already quoted comment of Paul upon 
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the resurrection of Christ, to which this same verse of the second 
Psalm is applied in the Acts of the Apostles, suggests the true 
explanation, and leads us to regard o7epoy as referring not to 
the constitution of Christ’s Sonship, but to the time of its 
announcement. Paul, in a discourse delivered at Antioch, says 
that these words of the second Psalm, éyw onpepoy yeyevynka ce, 
were fulfilled when Christ rose from the dead; but the same 
Paul says, in Rom. i. 4, that Christ was declared to be the Son 
of God when He rose from the dead; and we know that Christ 
styled Himself the Son of God before He died at all. Who 
then can doubt that these words, onpepoy yeyévynxd oe, mean, 
I this day declare myself Thy father? Rosenmiiller’s version 
exactly expresses the true sense: tu es meus filius, nunc 
declaro me esse tuum patrem. And let it be remembered, that 
the words of our text are a translation from the Hebrew, in 
which it is by no means an uncommon idiom to use a verb in 
the sense of declaring the action or state which the verb literally 
denotes. Jeremiah, for example, as a prophet of the Lord, 
receives a commission to root out nations and kingdoms, and to 
pull down and to destroy, and to throw down, to build, and to 
plant,—undoubtedly meaning that he was commissioned to an- 
nounce such catastrophes as impending upon the nations and 
kingdoms of the earth (Jer. i. 10). Another example of the 
same idiom I may adduce from the book of Leviticus (xiii. 3, 
8), where the verb 8D, to be unclean, to make unclean, is fre- 
quently used in the sense of pronouncing unclean: the priest 
shall look upon him in& 8}, and pronounce him unclean. 

The other quotation, which is contained in the fifth verse of 
our text, cal mad éyw Ecopat alt@ eis Twatépa, xal avros 
€oTat pot eis viov, is taken from 2 Sam. vii. 14 or 1 Cor. xvii. 
13. It corresponds, word for word, to the Septuagint version ; 
and the Septuagint is a most exact and literal interpretation of 
the Hebrew. Here, therefore, we have, in the apostle’s lan- 
guage, an unquestionable case of Hebraism in construction. 
The classic Greek would be, éy@ copat avbrod rarjp, or abt@ 
mwat)p Kal avtos Eotat pov vids, OF p08 VO. 

This quotation from Samuel has been the subject of much 
discussion. The passage in which it occurs is the record of the 
message which the Lord sent by Nathan the prophet to David, 
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when that monarch, triumphant over all his enemies, had formed 
the design of building a temple for the services of religion. God 
approved of his pious resolution, but was pleased to intimate to 
him, that the task of erecting the building should be left to his 
son, whose reign would be one of peace and prosperity, and 
better fitted for so great an undertaking. ‘ And when thy 
days,” etc. (2 Sam. vii. 12-19). 

Some have supposed that this passage refers exclusively to 
Solomon, the immediate successor of David, who, in accordance 
with the intimation here given by the Almighty, built, after his 
father’s death, the famous temple of Jerusalem, for the recep- 
tion of the ark. But there are some circumstances in the 
passage, and there are allusions to it made by other prophets, 
which clearly show that it contemplated also the more remote 
and more illustrious descendant of David—the great Messiah. 
Not only is it declared that David’s house should be invested 
with dominion for ever, which certainly was not the case with 
their temporal sovereignty of Palestine; but it is also said in 
the record of this same divine message, contained in 1 Chron. 
xvii. 14, that one of his descendants should reign for ever: “ I 
will be His Father, and He shall be my Son: I will settle Him 
in mine house and in my kingdom for ever; and His throne 
shall be established for evermore,” which certainly did not 
receive its fulfilment in the duration of Solomon’s reign. There 
is a passage, too, in Jeremiah (xxxiii. 15), where the prophet, 
predicting the appearance of the Lord our righteousness, the 
Branch of righteousness that was to grow up unto David, con- 
firms the certainty of His advent, by appealing to the promise 
which God gave to David of an enduring kingdom; “ for thus 
saith the Lord, David shall never want a man to sit upon the 
throne of the house of Israel.’”’ Besides, there is a clause in the 
reply which David made to the message Nathan brought him, 
of which no consistent explanation can be given, if you suppose 
that no reference is made in the whole passage to the Messiah. 
This clause runs thus in 2 Sam. vii. 19, “ Thou hast spoken 
also of Thy servant’s house for a great while to come,”—NNn 
Mim 1 OWI MIA, rendered in our version with very little pro- 
priety, “ And is this the manner of man, O Lord God?” And 
the same clause occurs in a slightly different form in 1 Chron. 


rs 
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xvii. 16, 17: “ Thou hast also spoken of Thy servant’s house for 
a great while to come,” —D'Tio€ mn moyen DINN TIND NW, ren- 
dered in our version, with even less propriety than the preceding, 
“ And hast regarded me according to the estate of a man of high 
degree, O Lord God.” In fact, there are scarcely any two 
verses in the whole Bible that have occasioned more perplexity 
to interpreters than these, or have been translated and explained 
in more different and inconsistent ways. But when they are 
viewed according to the plan first proposed by Cocceius, as 
referring directly to the Messiah, and translated quite literally, 
they yield a sense beautifully harmonizing with the whole scope 
of the prophecy: “Thou hast spoken also,” etc. ; Nn, “and this 
is the law of the Adam,” or of the already spoken-of man, “ O 
Lord Jehovah ;” where, you observe, David first speaks of the 
vast duration of the promised kingdom, and then, by implication, 
contrasts its law, or characteristic, or principle in this respect, 
with the transitory nature of other dominions: A great while 
to come, for ever—this, viz. permanency, is the law or character- 
istic of the man, the man promised. The other clause is still 
more striking: “ Thou hast spoken also,” etc.; IMNR, “ and 
Thou hast regarded me according to the order of the man from 
on high,” or the man pre-eminent ; where David is expressing 
his gratitude to God that he should be honoured to stand in 
connection with the illustrious Adam from above, and have 
given him the honour coveted by all Israel, of being the stock 
from which the great Messiah should spring. “ All human 
affairs are subjected to the changes of fortune. Nothing is 
permanent: at least reigning families are not. Not one of 
those which now occupy any of the thrones of Europe (and the 
European thrones have been for the most part more regular and 
stable than any other) is a thousand years old. It is plainly, 
therefore, contrary to the course of all human affairs, that to 
the family of David an everlasting throne should be promised. 
In fact, it was not to be brought to pass in the ordinary course 
of things, but was to be accomplished in that Everlasting King 
who is celebrated in the 72d and the 110th Psalms.”? 

It is abundantly clear, therefore, that Nathan’s message to 
David was designed to give intimations of the great King whom 

1 Michaelis, Anmerk. ib, 2 Sam. vii. 19. 
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God was to set upon the holy hill of Zion; and when Paul 
employed a part of it to illustrate the glory of the Messiah's 
reign, the Jews would allow the justice of the application which 
he made. The apostle was too good a logician to reason with 
men upon any other principles than those which they them- 
selves allowed. But though it were less clear, from the nature 
of the prophecy itself, than it is, that it refers to the Christ, 
Paul’s authority would be sufficient for us to show that it must 
have this application. Still, it is only in so far as its designed 
reference to the Messiah can be shown on grounds antecedent 
to the quotation of it in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that its 
force as an argument fitted to convince the Jews can be ap- 
preciated. 

You are not to suppose, however, that Nathan’s message from 
God had no reference at all to Solomon, the immediate successor 
of David. It plainly mentions the building of the illustrious 
temple of Jerusalem, as a work which David’s son was to exe- 
cute ; and it also describes the greater permanency of Solomon’s 
royal house, as compared with the house of Saul. Solomon 
accordingly, at the dedication of the temple, blessed God that 
He had fulfilled the promise given to his father David, that “a 
son who should come forth of his loins should build the house 
for God’s name” (2 Chron. vi. 9). There is one clause, too, 
which is quite inapplicable to the Messiah: “If he commit 
iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men” (2 Sam. vii. 
14); though it is proper to mention that a different translation 
has been proposed of this clause. The original, “ For if he 
commit iniquity,” is in\yn3, of which the root is MY, to bend ; 
and the Hiphil therefore signifies to make excoked: to act 
crookedly, to do wrong. Now iniyia is the infinitive Hiphil, 
with the preposition 3 and the pron. affix 3, and therefore 
signifies “in his acting wrong,” or “ when he does. wrong.” 
But if you disregard the Masoretic punctuation, the same con- 
sonants may be the infinitive Niphal, and may therefore well 
be translated, “in his being bent down,” or “when he is bent 
down, I will chastise him with the rod of men;” in which sense 
they might be viewed as indicating, that during Christ’s humi- 
liation the hostile hands of men would be allowed to fall upon 
Him. | 
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It is sufficiently clear, however, from what has been said, 
that Nathan’s prophecy refers partly to Solomon and partly to 
Christ. And this intermixture of the predictions of different 
events, widely separated from each other in time, but connected 
together by some link of causation or some feature of resem- 
blance, is quite in the manner of the prophets. Such events 
are often grouped together in one picture, for the sake of mutual 
illustration, but chiefly that the fulfilment of the earlier may 
furnish a pledge that the later, too, shall in due time receive 
their accomplishment. You have a striking instance of this in 
Isaiah’s prophecy of the defeat of the combination formed 
against Ahab by the kings of Israel and Syria, in the very heart 
of which there is embodied the famous prediction, that a virgin 
should conceive and bring forth a son,—a glorious event, which, 
by the speedy triumph of Judah over Pekah and Rezin, was in 
all succeeding ages of the Jewish commonwealth rendered sure 
to the faithful. 

The apostle adduces another passage from the Old Testa- 
ment in illustration of the Suapopwrepov Svopua, the distinguished 
glory which has been attributed to Christ: “Orav 5€ mad 
eicayayn Tov WMpwToToKoy eis THY olKoUpevnY, Aéyeu Kal Tpoc- 
Kunoatwcayv avT@ mdvres ayyedot Beod. The position of the 
word md in this sentence has given rise to some discussion. 
It has been doubted whether it qualifies the verb etaaydyn, so 
as to make it express the idea of a second introduction into the 
world, viz. by the resurrection ; or whether it merely serves the 
purpose of indicating that the apostle is about to make a new 
citation. But there seems to be no good reason for supposing 
that it is used differently from the same word in the preceding 
verse, where it indicates another quotation. That it comes after 
Grav 6é, may be merely to vary the phraseology: “Oray &é 
addy, And when again, to give another instance in another place. 
Rosenmiiller and Storr, indeed, give it the sense of ex adverso, 
on the other hand, supposing that it marks a difference between 
the two quotations, as the former directly respected Christ, and 
the present directly respects the angels: “ Let the angels 
worship Him.” The simple sense of again, however, is pre- 
ferable. 

IIpwroroxos literally signifies first-born, and it is applied in 
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this sense to the first-born of any family. It also came, in 
consequence of the privileges that were connected with primo- 
geniture, to be used tropically in the sense of highly favoured, 
and invested with authority and power. When it is applied to 
Christ, it always carries with it the ideas of pre-eminence, 
dignity, or sovereignty. In some cases it seems to be applied - 
to the Saviour, for the purpose of indicating that He was the 
first who rose from the dead, never more to die: 6 2pwrotoxos 
éx tov vexpav (Rev. i. 5); “ the first-begotten from the dead, 
that in all things He might have the pre-eminence” (Col. i. 18). 
But there are other cases where it has plainly no connection 
with the resurrection from the dead, nor with aught that hap- 
pened in this world, but where it seems to describe the original 
relation of Christ to the Father. In Col. i. 15 the Saviour is 
styled “the image of the invisible God,” apwroroxos mdéons 
aticews, “the first-born of the whole creation,’ which the 
Socinians interpret, the first of created beings; but the reason 
immediately subjoined by the apostle is utterly at variance with 
such an idea. He is wpwtoroxos: for, says Paul, “ By Him 
were all things created that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers: all things were created by Him and 
for Him.” This reason has led some to imagine that wpwroroxos 
must here bear an active signification, and denote first producer ; 
and certainly there are cases in classic authors (Homer, J/. xvii. 
5) where the word, differently accented (apwrordxos), is applied 
to a mother who has produced offspring for the first time. But 
the great objection to an active sense is, that it makes the apostle 
assign a thing as the reason of itself: the statement becomes 
this: “ He is the first producer of all things; for all things 
were at first produced by Him.” Undoubtedly, therefore, zpa- 
toroxos here expresses the relation in which Christ stood to God 
the Father before the creation of the universe, and therefore 
implies what has not inaptly been styled the eternal generation 
of the Son. Abreschius, indeed, maintains that it is always 
descriptive of something mediatorial; but this is plainly a mis- 
take. That it is sometimes so, is clear from the phrase wpwro- 
Toxos éx Tay vexpav; but the reason given in Colossians for the 
application of it to Christ, viz. that He created all things, clearly 
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demonstrates that it belonged to Him independently of His — 
mediatorial office, and antecedently even to the creation of the 
universe. It is, in fact, descriptive of the same relation as the 
phrase o vids to} @eov, and is analogous to the favourite and 
peculiar expression of John, o povoyevns vids, the only-begotten 
Son of God, whose appropriate place is the bosom of the Father, 
and who, having come forth thence for a time, declared the 
Father unto us. 

The.introduction, mentioned in our text, of the eternal Son 
of God into the world, relates undoubtedly to His incarnation. 
God sent His Son into the world. Some, supposing that 
wadsy qualifies etcayayn, have understood the apostle to refer 
to Christ’s resurrection, or second introduction into the world. 
And so far as rpwrotoxoy is concerned, this exegesis is not devoid 
of plausibility ; for we have seen that this word is sometimes 
employed to describe the Saviour as the first-fruits of the resur- 
rection. But the great objection to this view of the passage is, 
that it makes the apostle of set purpose exclude Christ from the 
homage of angels at His first appearance: he not only in this 
view mentions the resurrection as a period when Christ was 
worshipped, which he certainly might do as well as any other 
period ; but he mentions it in such terms as unavoidably to carry 
back the mind to a former appearance of Christ, and you feel 
as if the studious selection of the second were a virtual denial 
that the statement applied to the first. But we know, that if 
angels attended the Saviour when He returned from His con- 
quest of death and the grave, it is equally true that the adoring 
hosts of heaven thronged roand the place of His birth ; and as 
Emmanuel, God with us, He was the proper object of worship. 
Besnles, as we have seen, ruAm is most naturally viewed as 
serving the same purpose in this verse as in the preceding, 
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be admitted. The other passage from which the apostle has 
been supposed to quote is Ps. xcvii. 7, DioNmo2 NnAWA, ren- 
dered in our version, “ Worship Him, all ye gods,” and in the 
Septuagint, wpooxuvncate ait@ mdvres ayyeXot avdtov, which, 
though slightly different in form, is the same in substance as the 
clause in Hebrews, and therefore in all probability the passage 
which the apostle had in view. 

Some have doubted whether there be evidence in Ps. xcvii. 
itself that it was designed to describe the reign of the Messiah. 
But the doubt is unreasonable. The very first verse demon- 
strates its Messianic reference: “ The Lord reigneth; let the 
earth rejoice; let the multitude of the isles be glad thereof.” 
But the reign of God, irrespectively of the Messiah, is not to 
sinners a ground of rejoicing, but a just reason for alarm and 
dismay. Undoubtedly, therefore, the Lord here mentioned is 
the Messiah, whose reign brings glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, and good-will towards men. And it is of import- 
ance to observe, that the context in the psalm of the passage 
quoted, corresponds very accurately to the description which the 
apostle has given of the circumstances in which the command 
was issued to angels. Of the illustrious King celebrated by the 
Psalmist, the heavens are described as declaring His righteous- 
ness ; and all the people are said to see His glory, referring 
doubtless to the manifestation of the Messiah in the fulness of 
time. And then this manifestation is described as calculated to 
put an end to the idolatry of the nations: “ Confounded be all 
they that serve graven images, that boast themselves of idols.” 
And then the command comes in, “ Worship Him, all ye gods ;” 
after which, the Lord having now come, the church is described 
as rejoicing in the glorious intelligence: “ Zion heard, and was 
glad; and the daughters of Judah rejoiced because of Thy 
judgments, O Lord.” 

You will observe that the word translated dyyeAou, both by 
the L-XX. and by Paul, is DON, This word, though it gene- 
rally signifies God, yet is sometimes employed in the sense of 
ruler, and in a very few cases it denotes angels. Calvin’s ob- 
servation on this use of this word in the psalm before us is 
exceedingly good: Sed minime dubium quin de angelis loquatur 
propheta : quia sensus est, nullam esse tam sublimem potentiam 
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qum non subjici debeat hujus regis imperio, cujus adventus 
totum orbom exhilarare debet (Calvin, vii. 520). 

Tho apostle proceeds in the seventh verse to give another 
iustration of his argument: «al mpos yey tovs dyyédous Aéyet 
0 mody rors dyyéNous atrot mvevpara, Kal Tos AELTOUPYoUS 
abro mupds droya. Of course zpos does not here indicate a 
direct. address to the angels, but is used in the sense of concern- 
ing, in reference to, as in Luke xx. 19: éyvwoapv yap, Gre pos 
abrovs Tv mapaBody ravtny elrrev. This preposition is not 
unfrequently used in the classic authors in the sense of quod 
attinet ad, so far as respects, mpos pév Tovs pryTopas, Tpos me 
tos dtrocédous. Theo nominative to Aéyec must be 7 ypady) 
understood ; for it is not God who speaks in the quotation that 
follows, but tho writer of the psalm telling us what God does. 
And as respects the angels, the Scripture saith, “ Who maketh,” 
ete, 

This quotation is taken from Ps. civ. 4, and it is exactly the 
same as the Greek of the Septuagint, with the exception of the 
last two wonls, which in the Epistle to the Hebrews are wupos 
diya, but in the LAA. wip préyor—identically the same, 
however, in meaning, The Hebrew text, which is TaNo 7 ny 
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ment of angels, as well as to His control of other departments 
of nature. And, indeed, the construction of the disputed verse 
in the Hebrew naturally leads us to regard YONPD as the subject 
of the proposition: it occupies the position which the subject 
usually has, and nim stands in the place of the predicate. And 
even though the Hebrew clause were less definite than it is, let 
it be remembered that the Apostle Paul determines the sense of 
the proposition; for he places the article before dyyédous, and 
leaves srvedvata anarthrous, thus demonstrating that tovs ayyé- 
Nous is the subject, and avevpara the predicate. Principal 
Campbell adverts to this objection against his view of the Psalm ; 
but he meets it in a very strange style. He allows that rovs 
@yyéeXous, having the article, must be understood as the subject, 
and that mvevyara, having no article, must be the predicate. 
“ But,” says he, “let it be remarked, that the article is found 
only in the translation of the L-X-X., which is copied by the 
apostle. In the Hebrew neither term has the article; the sub- 
ject, therefore, must be determined by the scope of the place.” 
Very true, if the Hebrew verse were the only authority we had 
on the subject; but when an inspired apostle has put the article 
to’aryyédous, whether he copied from the LXX. or not, are we 
at liberty to disregard his comment? But even the Hebrew, 
as we have seen already, is so constructed that YORDD occupies 
the appropriate place of the subject; and this is the interpreta- 
tion which the ancient version of the L_X-X. gives, and also the 
Chaldee. 

- Still, however, it remains to be settled what is the import of 
the statement made respecting the angels. He maketh His 
angels Nim, mrvevpara, translated in our version “spirits.” Now, 
both the Hebrew and the Greek words have two senses: they 
denote primarily winds, and secondarily living spirits. Which 
of these senses is the one they bear in the passage before us ? 
Beyond all reasonable doubt, it is the primary sense of winds, 
analogous to brie wx, flaming fire or lightning. Principal 
Campbell is right in saying that the phrase, “He maketh His 
angels spirits,” is unintelligible in the connection in which it 
stands: it would have an obvious sense if it were the original 
creation of the angels that was the subject of the proposition ; 
but it is not their original creation, but the manner of their 
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employment in providence as the ministers of God’s will. The 
whole psalm describes, not the act of creation, but the provi- 
dential workings of the Almighty. There is a good comment 
upon the passage in the closing verses of the preceding psalm > 
“Bless the Lord, ye His angels, that excel in strength, that do 
His commandments, hearkening unto the voice of His word. 
Bless ye the Lord, all ye His hosts; ye ministers of His, that do 
His pleasure.” And the import undoubtedly of the verse under 
consideration is, that the angels are the servants of the Almighty, 
like all the powers and principles of nature, and are employed 
by Him, like fire and storm, to execute whate’er His pleasure is. 
Some have supposed that the comparison of the angels to winds 
and lightning is not merely designed to describe them as under 
the control of the Great Supreme, like the mightiest agencies 
of nature, but also to indicate the efficiency with which they 
perform the several tasks that are allotted to them. This is 
the view given in the Chaldee Targum, which paraphrases the 
verse thus: “ Who maketh His angels swift like the wind, and 
powerful like lightning.” And certainly this view of the sub- 
ject, while it greatly tends to exalt the angels in our estimation, 
is quite consistent with the purpose for which the apostle cites 
the passage; for however powerful and swift the angels may 
be, still they are described as but the servants of the Almighty, 
while very different is the language that is employed respecting 
the Son. 

And accordingly the apostle proceeds, in pursuance of his 
general argument, to give another specimen of the manner in 
which Christ is spoken of in the Old Testament: apos 8é rév 
viov' “O Opovos cov, o Beds, eis Tov ai@va Tod alavos’ paBdos evOu- 
tntos 4 paBdos THs Bacirelas cov nyatrnoas Sixavocvvny, nal 
éuicnoas avopiav’ Sia Todto éxpicé oe, 0 eds, 0 Beds cou, éXatov 
dyarddoews Tapa Tovs petoxyous cov. The preposition mpos 
might here bear the sense of “to,” as the citation quoted is a 
direct address to the Son; but as this and the foregoing passage 
are similarly cited, and placed in opposition by the conjunctions 
pev and Se, perhaps it is better to give the preposition the same 
sense in both cases: mpos pév Tovs wyyéXous—in reference to 
the angels indeed He saith; apos 5€ tov viov—but in reference 
to the Son. 
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The quotation here made by the apostle is taken from Ps. 
xlv. 7; and the words of the LX-X. are employed without any 
variation, excepting the insertion of the article before aidva 
and aiavos, which, however, makes no difference in the sense. 
The reference of this psalm to the Messiah is as obvious as 
that of any part of the Old Testament. Grotius and Calvin 
have indeed supposed that it primarily refers to Solomon and 
his queen, and then in a higher sense to Christ and His bride 
the church. But the most distinguished critics now agree in 
holding that it never had any reference of any kind to Solomon, 
but was originally composed as a prediction of the glorious 
reign of the great Messiah. “Hunc psalmum neque Davidi 
neque Salomoni accommodari posse,” says Michiilis, ‘ quippe 
neuter eorum fuit Deus, neutrius solium fuit perenne ac per- 
petuum, et clausula (v. 18) psalmi majorem laudis pollicita- 
tionem continet quam vel Salomoni vel ulli terrenorum regum 
tribui potest ac debet” (Rosen. Ps. 1010, 1011). Indeed, you 
cannot read the psalm, even in the most cursory manner, with- 
out feeling persuaded that the lofty descriptions it contains of 
the king who rides prosperously in majesty, whose dominion 
endures for ever, and who bears the title of God, are applicable 
to none of Judah’s earthly kings, but are prophetic of the 
righteous and enduring reign of God’s own Son. 

The interpretation both of the Hebrew psalm and of the 
Greek translation has given rise to considerable discussion. The 
so-called improved version of the Unitarians renders ‘O Opovos 
gov, 6 Geos, God is thy throne; making o @eds the subject of the 
proposition, and thus avoiding the application of the term o @eds 
to Christ. But such a translation is an absurdity; for, according 
to their own views, it places the creature above the Creator. The 
throne is inferior in dignity and importance to him who sits 
upon it; and therefore to make God the throne of Christ, and 
Christ a creature, is a monstrous violation of the plainest dic- 
tates of common sense. Undoubtedly o @eds is here the vocative 
case, applied as an address to the Messiah: “Thy throne, O 
God!” And let it be remembered that this is the form in 
which the vocative of @eos appears almost invariably throughout 
the whole of the Septuagint and the New Testament: the other 

form @e¢ only occurs about four or five times in the whole Scrip- 
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tures, And it is of importance to remark that @eé never occurs 
in the Psalms of the LX X., whereas o @eds as a vocative is to 
be found in almost every other page. In a passage, therefore, 
quoted from the Psalms, as the one before us is, no other voca- 
tive than o @eds was at all to be expected. The true meaning, 
therefore, beyond all possibility of doubt, is, “Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever.” | 

The Hebrew, of which Paul’s language is a translation, is 
the following: 731 pbiy Dion 4803—Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and onwards; which cannot without manifest violence be 
understood in any other sense than this. }802—Thy throne, etc. 
Gesenius, indeed, has proposed two other translations of this 
clause ; but the avowed object of them is to avoid the necessity 
of applying the term Dron to the Messiah, whom he supposes 
to be celebrated in this psalm only under the character of a 
king ; and pndx, as he justly observes, is never applied to an 
individual ruler, to designate kingly authority. The first of 
these translations was proposed in his Hebrew-German Lexicon, 
and is founded upon the principle that 8B3 governs two geni- 
tives, the genitive of the possessor and the genitive of the 
giver: the throne possessed by thee, but given to thee by God, 
thy God’s throne, thy throne of God,—a most forced and pre- 
posterous construction. And accordingly, in the Latin quarto 
edition, he proposes another version, the same in result, but 
brought out rather differently, being founded upon the suppo- 
sition that there is an ellipse of N02. pYioN NBD NOD: solium 
tuum est solium Dei in zternum, imperium tuum a Deo fun- 
datum est et stabit in eternum. But no principle of inter- 
pretation could be more clear than this, that you are never 
warranted to have recourse to elliptical and arbitrary construc- 
tions, excepting when the words as they stand will admit of no 
tolerable sense ; which is immeasurably far from being the case 
in the passage before us. The construction is confessedly simple 
and easy and natural, and, according to the strictest principles 
of Hebrew syntax, reads without any ellipse, “Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever;” and accordingly the ancient ver- 
sions all translate in this manner. The Chaldee Targum reads 
(Rosenm. 1023), Poey ‘Ory? OD * TP OND; and Aquila has, 


0 Opovos cov, Bee, eis ai@va nal ért, where, you will observe, he 
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uses that form of the vocative which admits of no ambiguity. 
And why then, you will ask, all this anxiety to find another 
translation? Gesenius declares it is because he thinks the 
word o'7>x inapplicable to the Messiah as a king. It is the 
substance, then, of the statement, and not any ambiguity in the 
words of the construction, which leads to the supposition that it 
must have been another statement the Psalmist intended to 
make. But it is our part to receive in all humility the state- 
ments of the Bible as we find them, and not to sit in judgment 
upon what they ought to have been, or to stretch them upon 
the rack, that a different confession may be wrung from their 
lips. 

mee now we are prepared for a very important question: In 
what sense is the word o @Qeos applied to Christ by the apostle 
in the verse before us? Mr. Stuart says, as I had occasion to 
hint in a former lecture, that since both in the psalm and in 
the epistle it is the mediatorial reign of the Messiah which is 
described, therefore the word @eds must be viewed as applied to 
Him not on account of His divine nature, but on account of His 
kingly authority. But Mr. Stuart himself supplies abundant 
refutation of his own conclusion; for while he argues, and 
argues justly, that Elohim in some few cases is applied to magis- 
trates and rulers as a class, he allows that it never is employed 
to designate one individual king or magistrate. Well, then, 
surely the obvious conclusion is, it does not here mean king, but 
God. No, says Mr. Stuart, it must here mean king, and it 
means king only in the case of Christ; and he supposes that 
there is a special exception from the general rule made in 
favour of Christ, on account of His pre-eminent excellence as a 
ruler. But the obvious reply is, Why seek any other ground 
for the application of Elohim to Christ in a manner in which it 
is confessedly never applied to any other individual ruler, than 
the fact that it belongs to Him in a sense in which it belongs to 
no other? If He is truly and properly God, as Mr. Stuart 
allows, what better reason could you have for styling Him 
Elohim and @eos? And as to the difficulties Mr. Stuart 
fancies to lie in the way of such a sense in this passage, they 
are purely imaginary. There is no inconsistency.in supposing 
that, in the very midst of a description of Christ's mediatorial 
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authority, pointed reference may be made to His divine nature. 
He did not cease to be God when He became the Messiah : 
His divinity, indeed, is essential to the exercise of His media- 
torial functions. Who feels any inconsistency in the phrase 
Divine Redeemer? Yet the epithet divine belongs to Christ on 
one ground, and the title Redeemer on another. He was divine 
from all eternity, but He was not the Redeemer from all eter- 
nity. Mr. Stuart appeals to the word peroyovs in support of 
his view. “ As divine,” says he,—“ as divine, who are péroyos 
with the Saviour?” But the question is sufficiently met by 
another: As mediatorial king, who are péroyor with the Saviour ? 
He has as few fellows in the one capacity as in the other. The 
import of weroxous we shall see immediately. 

The true force of the word @Qeos in the passage before us 
must be gathered, it is plain, from the psalm whence the quota- 
tion is taken. Now I would call your attention to a very im- 
portant principle in Scripture interpretation. In judging of the 
force of particular words, it is necessary not simply to consider 
the usage of them that prevails throughout the Bible, but even 
more especially the usage that prevails in particular books. And 
with respect to the word Elohim, a very singular usage prevails 
in the book of Psalms (Ges. 97). In the first forty-one psalms, 
and cxx.-cxxxiv., Elohim almost never occurs. It is 77 that is 
almost invariably (250 times) used to designate God. But in 
the next thirty-nine psalms, and especially in the Korahitic 
psalms, the very opposite usage prevails: 77 seldom occurs, 
and Elohim is almost invariably (170) used as the designation 
of the Divine Being. Elohim, in short, as the name of the one 
true God, is a favourite word in the Korahitic psalms; and I 
have not been able to find, after a diligent search, a single 
instance in one of these psalms where the word occurs in any 
of its metaphorical uses as applied to magistrates or angels. 
Now it so happens that this fact has a most important bearing: 
the forty-fifth psalm is a Korahitic psalm, and there the idea 
of any subordinate sense of the word Elohim is the very last 
thing to be thought of; and it is the full conviction of this on 
the part of Gesenius, which leads him to torture the 7th verse, 
as we have seen he does, for the purpose of escaping the neces- 


sity of applying the word Elohim even to the Messiah. And if 
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the word Elohim in the psalm must so manifestly mean the one 
true God, then it is equally plain that @eos in the epistle must 
bear the very same signification, for the one passage is just the 
translation of the other. It fills me with amazement, therefore, 
to find Mr. Stuart contending for an inferior sense of @eds 
in the passage before us: the true character of the Korahitic 
psalms must have entirely escaped his notice. I should say 
that, if there is one passage more than another in the New 
Testament where the term Qeds is applied to Christ in all its 
extent and emphasis of meaning, that passage is the 8th verse 
of the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. I regard 
this verse as furnishing one of the clearest and strongest proofs 
of the divinity of our blessed Lord that is anywhere to be 
found. | 

The Divine Saviour is described in the passage before us in 
His mediatorial character. And as such He isa King. He 
possesses a throne, and He wields a sceptre: @povos and paf- 
dos are both used metaphorically as the emblems of sovereign 
power. Of the Opovos it is said, that it is e¢s Tov ai@va Tov 
ai@vos, which means that the dominion of Christ is to endure 
forever. Of the Adf8o¢ it is said, that it is pa8dos evOurnros, 
equivalent to a sceptre of righteousness, or a righteous sceptre, 
which means that the government of Christ is one of perfect 
equity: He rules in righteousness and truth. No act of His 
administration can be justly charged with the smallest deviation 
from the principles of perfect rectitude. 

And the righteousness of the Saviour’s mediatorial rule pro- 
ceeds from His innate love of righteousness and innate hatred 
of evil: syamrnoas Sixawocvvnv cal éeulonoas avoulav. The 
moral loveliness of the Saviour’s character is perfect. Every 
excellence adorned His life, and lynx-eyed malice could detect 
no flaw in His conduct. His death, too, endured to satisfy 
divine justice, presented an illustrious manifestation of His 
love of holiness, and demonstrated that the foundations of His 
mediatorial sovereignty, so beneficent, so merciful, were laid 
with the strictest regard to every holy and righteous principle. 

And the Saviour’s spotlessness of character, His love of 
righteousness shown by such marvellous proofs, is given as the 
reason why He has been exalted to the right hand of the Majesty 
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in the heavens, and invested with supreme dominion: 61a Todro 
Sypiré ce 0 Beds, 0 Beds cov, Eratoy dyadddoews Tapa Tovs 
perdyous cov. It was because Christ fulfilled all righteousness, 
because Ile perfectly performed the work which the Father 
had given im to do, that He was raised to the throne of glory 
in tho highest. This great elevation is plainly described in 
othor passages of Scripture as the reward of His perfect obe- 
dionce, Ilis obedience unto death: “ Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus, who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God: but made Him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a servant, 
and was mado in the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as aman, He humbled Himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also 
hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above 
every name,” ote. (Phil. ii. 5-9). The anointing, therefore, of 
Christ with the oil, mentioned in our text, is undoubtedly to be 
viewod as referrmg to His installation into the throne of His 
mediatorial dignity. The expression is metaphorical, being 
founded upon the practice which prevailed among the Jews, of 
anainting their kings with ail when they entered upon office ; 
and forasmuch as the oil was viewed as an emblem of those rich 
gitts and graces which the priest, when he poured it upon the 
head of the king, supplicated the Almighty to bestow upon him, 
that his reign might prove a blessing to the nation, the oil with 
which Christ was anointed denotes at the same time the pos- 
season by Him of all those qualifications which are necessary to 
fit Ha for the government of a boundless empire. God gave 
wt the Spats by measure unto Him (John Bi 34). 

And the cll with which the Saviour was anvinted is styled 
Caer aya uureen, because, as the corenativa of kings is gene- 
rally celebrated with public repicings so Chirist’s elevation to 
the meviaturtal torene would be bailed we oar well believe, 
wrth loud aeciaum dy al the beavesty boss Ic was the reward 
wotch Me received ca Mis returm from cae ful accomplishment 
ek ties LiUstrivus werk, wien unceis an His birth bad cele 
brane as bringieg ylurw co Ged in tae Divaest. um earth peace, 
and, guniwill guess Bren. 

Senm have aleged saat Quay ape Quserens canmoc here 
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mean the oil of consecration to office, because in the preceding 
clauses the Saviour is described as already discharging, and 
discharging well, the functions of His mediatorial dignity. But 
this objection betrays a confused view of the mutual dependence 
of the several clauses of the quotation. The first clause describes 
generally the duration and the righteousness of Christ’s media- 
torial government ; and the second clause describes, as the 
source of this righteous rule, the righteous personal character 
which belongs to the Saviour; and then the third clause goes 
on to state that it was this righteous character on account of 
-which He was raised to the throne. The very scope of the 
passage, therefore, as well as the obvious import of the emblem 
employed, not to mention again the evidence of the perfectly 
parallel passage already cited from Philippians, plainly directs 
us to the period of the Saviour’s installation into the throne of 
His mediatorial kingdom, as the time when He was anointed 
with the oil of gladness. 

It is God, you will observe, who is represented as anointing 
Christ: éypicé ce 6 Geds, 6 eos cov. There are two ways of 
reading this clause: the first @eos may either be the vocative 
or the nominative,—“ O God, thy God,” or “ God, thy God,’— 
and interpreters are pretty much divided between them. Our 
English version puts both in the nominative, and therefore 
applies them both to God the Father: “God, even thy God.” 
It might be argued in defence of the vocative, that o Qeds is so 
used already, beyond all reasonable doubt, in this very passage, 
and applied to Christ: “Thy throne, O God.” It might also 
be asked with much apparent plausibility, Why should two 
nominatives be used, and those two the very same word? The 
version of the psalm by Symmachus, too, it might be said, repre- 
sents the first as a vocative, using the form that has no ambi- 
guity: Qed, 6 Geos cov. Now these arguments would lead me at 
once to a decided conclusion, but for one consideration, which I 
am surprised the advocates of two nominatives have not availed 
themselves of, at least so far as I know—and that is the use of 
the word Elohim in the Korahitic psalms. So great a favourite 
is this word in these psalms, that where intensity of feeling is 
to be expressed, instead of using two different names of God, 
as is done in all other parts of Scripture (“The Lord God,” or 
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“The Lord thy God”), they sometimes exhibit, for these common 
phrases, repetitions of the one favourite word Elohim, as “God, 
my God” (xliii. 4), both being in the vocative, and “ God, our 
God, shall bless us” (Ixvii. 7), both in the nominative. It is 
quite consistent, therefore, with the character of the psalms of 
Korah, to suppose that PAN DON may be both nominatives in 
the forty-fifth Psalm ; and if this be the case there, then o @eds, 
o @ecos cov, must also in the epistle be both nominatives. This 
much at least, then, is clear, that the case before us is one of 
those which cannot be very positively decided either way. On 
the whole, however, I rather incline to the first opinion, that the 
first @eds is a vocative, on the ground that the same word is 
undeniably applied to the mediatorial King at the beginning of 
the passage in a form precisely the same. 

And to whom does the word peroyous refer? It is plain 
that this question must be decided not so much by the scope 
of the apostle’s argument, as by the scope of the psalm. To 
whom does 4'13M, then, refer? It is most generally supposed 
that it means other kings—those who, like Christ, are invested 
with kingly authority ; and the proposition is supposed to be, 
that Christ’s power and dignity are far superior to the might of 
all other dominions. He sits upon an eternal throne: His rule 
is one of perfect righteousness: He sits as God upon the media- 
torial throne. Such a comparison certainly yields a good and 
consistent sense. Yet I must confess that I rather incline to the 
ancient interpretation of the fathers: Tives dé (says Chrysost. 
xii. 37, B) eiow of péroxyor, AAX 7 ot avOpwrror; Tovreote TO 
mvedpa ovK éx pétpov EraBev o Xpiotos. This is all Chry- 
sostom says on the subject, from which perhaps we may infer 
that no other interpretation prevailed in his day. Now, in 
support of this view of the passage, it may be argued, that 
though Christ is described as a king, yet there is no direct 
comparison made between Him and other kings; but there is 
a direct comparison made between Him and the children of 
men as a race of beings. The Psalmist, after stating that he 
intended to speak of the King, commences thus: “ Thou art 
fairer than the children of men,” DUN ‘33D MB*5’; which means, 
Thou art fair before the sons of men; that is, Thou art by far 
the fairest of them all, being however Himself, it is implied, one 
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of them: “Grace is poured into Thy lips: therefore God hath 
blessed Thee for ever.” Now, these statements are the germ of 
the whole psalm, and all the rest of it is just an expansion of these 
sentiments. Who, then, are the fellows of Christ? The sons of 
men. They are uéroyor with Him, as sharers of the same human 
nature; péroxyos, meaning particeps, and 13M, allied together, 
from 137, to bind: “ Forasmuch as the children were partakers 
of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took part of the 
same ;” and, what is more to our present purpose, the humanity 
of the Divine King is recognised, as we have seen, at the be- 
ginning of this very psalm. Christ's people, accordingly, are 
described as His brethren; He is not ashamed to call them by 
this name, and He Himself is known in heaven as our Elder 
Brother. But is it not implied, you will say, in the text, that 
the yéroyot, the companions or brethren, are anointed as well 
as Christ? Certainly. And the brethren of Christ do receive 
the anointing of the Holy Ghost, yea, they are made kings and 
priests unto God; and the children of the church are described 
in this psalm as made princes in all the earth. But Christ 
received the Spirit without measure, we by measure. All holy 
qualifications and graces exist in Christ, the mediatorial King, 
in boundless perfection; but His brethren also receive the 
same gifts and graces in a subordinate measure. Believers, 
says Paul, were predestinated to be conformed to the image of 
God’s Son, that He might be the first-born, the chief, among 
many brethren. While the Son of Mary trod this vale of tears, 
His pre-eminent excellence indeed might not be recognised by 
casual observers ; but when He ascended to glory, to receive 
the reward of His humiliation and sufferings, then His trans- 
cendent superiority to the rest of the race of whom He had 
become one, and among He had toiled and suffered, was glo- 
riously displayed. He was shown to be by far the fairest of 
all the sons of men. And this view of the comparison, you 
will observe, brings out finely the whole nature of the media- 
torial King. His divinity, His humanity, are both recognised 
in the psalm. He is God upon His throne: [Je is man upon 
His throne. The Mediator is God-man. 

The next quotation is taken by the apostle from Ps. cil. : 
Kai 30 nar dpyds, Kupte, tiv yiiv eepedlwoas, nat épya Tov 
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NELP@V TOU EioLY ot ovpavol’ abTol aTroNovTaL, ov dé dapévers, Kar 
mavres @S iwatiov TadawwOncovrat, Kat woel meptBorarov érdiFess: 
avrous, Kal d\Xaynoovrav ov Se 0 autos el, Kal Ta ety cou ovK- 
éxdepoucrv. Some have supposed that this language is em- 
ployed by Paul as an address to the Father. But the con- 
junction «al, with which it is introduced, connecting it with 
the several quotations which have been already made, and the 
whole scope of the argument of which it is plainly a part, 
demonstrate the utter folly of such a supposition. Most un- 
doubtedly the words are an address to the Son, and in this 
view alone have they any relevancy to the point in hand. 
Others have supposed that the original passage in the psalm 
certainly relates only to God the Father; and they have rested 
their defence of tlie apostle’s consistency and fairness on the 
principle, that he does not quote the passage as originally ap- 
plied to Christ, but only as one that is quite applicable to Him. 
This supposition, however, is equally inconsistent with the 
nature of the argument which Paul is conducting. He is not 
merely quoting passages from the Old Testament, and alleging 
that, whatever might be their original meaning, they neverthe- 
less contain accurate descriptions of what the Messiah is. But 
throughout the whole chapter he is bringing forward passages 
from the Jewish Scriptures, for the purpose of showing that 
they had ascribed high dignity and glory to the Messiah; and it 
is clearly implied, therefore, that he viewed every passage which 
he quotes as having been originally designed to describe the 
King of Zion. Any other supposition than this reduces his 
whole argument to a nullity. Though no evidence, therefore, 
could be found in the psalm itself that it contained any reference 
to the Messiah, still the authority of the apostle would be quite 
sufficient with Christians to prove that this must have been its 
original design. , 

But besides the authority of the apostle, the contents of the 
psalm itself go far to prove its Messianic character. It seems 
to have been written towards the close of the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, and commences with a description of the depressed and 
forlorn condition of the people of God. They are represented 
as sighing for deliverance; and the writer of the psalm expresses 
the confident expectation that the Lord will “arise and have 
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mercy upon Zion : for the time to favour her, yea, the set time, 
iscome.” And the favour thus shown to Zion is described as 
resulting in the conversion of the heathen: “So the heathen 
shall fear the name of the Lord, and all the kings of the earth 
Thy glory. When the Lord shall build up Zion, He shall ap- 
pear in His glory.” And though the writer bethinks himself 
fora moment of his own mortality, as precluding the hope of 
his witnessing these splendid scenes, he immediately takes 
refuge in the thought of the great Deliverer’s unchanging 
power and grace, and rejoices that posterity at least shall con- 
tinue to enjoy the signal blessings resulting from the appear- 
ance of the Lord in Zion: “ But Thou art the same, and Thy 
years shall have no end. The children of Thy servants shall 
continue, and their seed shall be established before Thee.” 
Now, undoubtedly, it is most consonant with the whole struc- 
ture of the Old Testament prophecies, to suppose that the 
deliverer who is described in this psalm is the Messiah, the 
anointed King of Zion, through whom all blessings are be- 
stowed upon the church; and most certainly no other supposi- 
tion is consistent with the validity of the apostle’s argument in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The passage taken by the apostle from this psalm is quoted 
in the words of the Septuagint. 

Kar’ apyas is the translation of the Hebrew word D'2B?, 
which signifies of old, formerly, and which the Seventy have 
rightly regarded as synonymous here with v2 (in the begin- 
ning), the word employed in the first verse of Genesis. 

Kupzee is the translation of ON, which does not differ in sense 
from O'T>K, though there are some peculiarities connected with 
the use of it. DON occurs equally in all kinds of discourse ; 
but x is seldom found in prose, and perhaps never without the 
addition of some epithet, as roy 2, most high God; ‘8, living 
God ; Dey, eternal God. bx is a favourite word in poetry, 
where it is used with great frequency as the name of God, 
without any qualifying phrase or epithet. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that the application of this divine name to the 
Messiah furnishes a clear argument in support of His divinity. 

Ti ynv eGeperlwoas. This is a metaphorical expression 
taken from architecture, and employed to-describe the original 
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croation of the world; and it clearly indicates that not merely 
the arrangement of materials, but the very act of their creation, 
wan the work of Christ. The origin of the work is ascribed to 
Him. Ho laid the very foundation. 

Kad tpya rév yxeupdv cov eiow oi odpavol. Oudpavol here 
denotes, asin Genesis, the whole host of heaven—the sun, the 
moon, and the stars. The whole universe therefore, in short, was 
produced by Christ. It is the Saviour, of course, in His divine 
nature that is here spoken of, and not the son of Joseph and 
Maury; and thorefore the word “hands” is a metaphorical ex- 
proasion for energy, power, derived from the fact that hands 
are the inatruments of man’s activity in performing labours. 

Avrol drodofyrar, Avdrot includes both y# and ovpavoi. 
The carth shall be burned up, and all the works of men’s 
hands: “The heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the cloments shall melt with fervent heat.” 

Xd 8 Stapdvers. Atapévess may either be the present or the 
future tense, and some manuscripts accordingly put the circum- 
lox upon the last syllable, and some the accent upon the middle. 
Vorhaps the future deserves the preference, as there is plainly 
an opposition between dawododrras and Giaperers; and the 
Rehoow words currespanding to both are in the future—Yme 
and FPN: they shall fall, but Thou shalt stand. The perms- 
vent duratia af Christ is illustrated by contrast with the 
Navttal duration af the most durable objects with which man 
i acyraintal, 

Rar carte & Gaeta talaeticuta, ca aca tE1Jo- 
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thou shalt roll,” some manuscrips read ddAa€ets, “ thou shalt 
change,” which corresponds more nearly to the Hebrew word 
nyonA; but the weight of manuscript authority is in favour of 
the common reading, éAi£ets, which expresses not the change 
itself, but a circumstance connected with the change of raiment. 
Both words, however, yield substantially the same idea—the 
laying aside of a garment which has become too old for use. 

av S€ o avros el, Kat Ta Ern cov ove éxreiovow— But 
Thou art He, Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail. 
The Hebrew is very expressive: 38h" Nd HWA NAT TANI (and 
Thy years shall never be completed). The present order of 
things shall come to a close, but Christ is immutable and eternal. 
The solid earth shall tremble to its base; the sun himself shall 
grow dim with age, and all the host of heaven shall be shaken ; 
but amid the universal wreck, the Messiah, the Creator and Lord 
of all, shall remain unchanged, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
fof ever, stamped with the clear impress of divinity. 

When it is said of the earth and the heavens that they shall 
perish, it is not necessarily implied that the very matter of which 
they are composed is to be annihilated. It seems to be the 
doctrine of Scripture, that at the day of judgment the present 
form and order of things shall be completely overturned. The 
earth shall be burned up, and all the things that are therein : 
the earth and the heavens shall be robed in one sheet of flame. 
But the fire, while it obliterates every monument of the past, 
and destroys all the works and labours of men, shall be the 
means of preparing the materials for a new order of things; and 
from the purified ruins of the old world shall emerge, at the 
command of God, another world of surpassing loveliness and 
beauty. The very language of our text seems to imply this ; 
for when one vesture is laid aside on account of its age, it is 
that another may be assumed in its stead. And the Apostle 
Peter, after describing in striking language the dissolution of 
the heavens and the earth in the great day of the Lord, adds 
this declaration, “ Nevertheless we look for a new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness” (2 Pet. 11. 10-13). 
"Amrodovvrat, accordingly, is rendered in the ancient glossaries 
petacynpatiaOncovrar ex THs viv brews. 

The statements which are made in this quotation respecting 
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the natural attributes of Christ, clearly prove the accuracy of 
the view we formerly gave of the apostle’s general argument, 
that though its ultimate object is to show the official superiority 
of Christ to angels, yet the medium of proof by which that 
ultimate conclusion is supported—the dvaopwrepoy svoya of 
Christ—embraces everything that is affirmed of Him in the Old 
Testament, whether descriptive of His mediatorial dignity or of 
those original qualities which fitted Him for that high dignity. 
The greatness of the Mediator’s power is illustrated by the 
greatness of the power and glory which originally belonged to 
Him who now is the Mediator. 

Mr. Stuart rightly explains this last quotation of the creative 
energy of Christ, but he does not make a single observation 
respecting the bearing of the passage upon the apostle’s argu- 
ment. And indeed it is plain, that, according to the view he 
gives of the scope of the chapter, the passage taken from 
Ps. cii. is quite irrelevant; for it does not say one word that 
must be understood as describing something which Christ did 
in His mediatorial character. Nothing can be more obvious 
than this, that if the scope of the apostle’s argument really 
required Mr. Stuart to understand the word @eos, in the 8th 
verse, in the sense of mediatorial King, then the very same 
reason must oblige him either to explain the laying of the foun- 
dations of the earth of some mediatorial work, or to pronounce 
the passage foreign to the purpose for which it is cited. It is 
clear, therefore, that Mr. Stuart has misapprehended the struc- 
ture of the apostle’s argument. 

The quotation before us describes the native and personal 
dignity which belonged to Christ ; and the qualities and works 
which are ascribed to Him demonstrate His true and proper 
divinity. No higher terms are employed to describe the power, 
and eternity, and immutability of God the Father, than are 
here used to describe these attributes of Christ. And this 
passage, accordingly, has sorely perplexed those who deny the 
divinity of the Saviour. Some have supposed that the words 
of the Psalmist are quoted by the apostle as an address to the 
Father ; but the whole structure of the chapter forbids such a 
supposition. Others have alleged that é@eueAlwoas means, 
‘Thou art the cause on account of which the earth was founded ;” 
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but such a sense is utterly unprecedented, and is chargeable 
with the grossest extravagance. Others, again, have argued, 
that it is not the physical creation of the universe that is spoken 
of, but the moral renovation of human society ; but such an 
idea is quite gratuitous, and quite unsuitable to the scope of the 
passage. It is true Christ is the author of the moral renovation 
of the world; but there is not the shadow of a ground for sup- 
posing that it is such renovation that is here spoken of. Besides, 
let it be remembered by those who are averse to ascribe the 
creation to Christ, that there are passages of Scripture where 
both the physical and the moral creation are ascribed to Christ, 
and where, therefore, there is no room for explaining the first as 
metaphorical language which really means the second. “ For 
by Him were all things created that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or 
dominions, or principalities or powers : all things were created 
by Him, and for Him; and He is before all things, and by Him 
all things consist.” Let no one say that these terms may be a 
metaphorical description of the moral changes effected by the 
Saviour; for the apostle immediately goes on to describe His 
relation to the moral world as another instance of His pre-emi- 
nent dignity: “ And He is the Head of the body, the church ; 
who is the beginning, the first-born from the dead; that in all 
things He might have the pre-eminence” (Col. i. 16-18). 

The apostle brings forward another quotation, for the purpose 
of showing that the Old Testament ascribes to the Messiah a 
pre-eminence and a dignity which are never mentioned in con- 
nection with the angels: mpos tiva 5é trav dyyédwv elpnKé rote 
Kaou é« Se€av pou, éws dv 00 Tovs €yOpovs cov brrorrodiov THY 
moo@v cov; No instance can be found where such language is - 
addressed to any one of the angels; but it is addressed to the 
Messiah in Ps. cx. This psalm is one of those passages of 
Scripture of whose Messianic reference the evidence is most 
complete and decisive. The writer of it is David, who describes 
the illustrious King whom he celebrates as his own superior and 
Lord: “The Lord said unto my Lord,” which completely over- 
turns the opinion of those who suppose that David himself, or 
Hezekiah, or some other of the kings of Israel, was the subject 
of the psalm. Moreover, the regal and the sacerdotal offices 
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are combined in the illustrious personage who is here described : 
He is a conquering King, and He is a Priest for ever, according 
to the order of Melchizedek ; but none of the kings of Israel 
united these offices in his own person. Again, the subject of 
this psalm is styled both 0% and ‘27%. Now, though the former 
of these words signifies lord generally, and is applied even to 
an earthly superior, yet the latter, ‘278, is never applied but to 
the living and true God. It is abundantly clear, too, from the 
New Testament, that Jesus applied this psalm to Himself, and 
also that the Jews of His time universally understood it as a 
prediction of the Messiah; for we are told in Matt. xxii. 41, 
that “ while the Pharisees were gathered together, Jesus asked 
them, saying, What think ye of Christ? whose son is He? They 
say unto Him, The son of David. He saith unto them, How then 
doth David in spirit call Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto 
my Lord, Sit Thou on my right hand, till I make Thine enemies 
Thy footstool?” And the Pharisees, we find, were silenced ; but 
an answer would have been easy, if they had not regarded it as 
an established principle, that the psalm referred to the Messiah. 

And what is the import of the phrase, «aOou éx deEay pov, 
in the Hebrew ya 3%? The right hand has been esteemed 
in all ages the position of honour and dignity ; and therefore, 
when one person is said to be séated at the right hand of 
another, the language denotes that respect and honour are shown 
to him. And in the case of a king who sits to rule and to 
judge, the language is not always limited to mere honour, but 
frequently includes the participation, on the part of the assessor, 
of the authority and power which the king possesses. The son 
of the king may be ovvOpovos or avvedpos. This use of the 
phrase is to be found even in the classic authors; and there 
cin be no question, that in the passage before us it is regal 
power and authority which are denoted by the session of Christ 
at the right hand of God. In the psalm from which the phrase 
is quoted, the great personage who sits at the right hand of God 
is described as having a sceptre of strength, as ruling in the 
midst of His enemies, as striking through kings in the day of 
His wrath, as judging among the heathen; and Paul, in 1 Cor. 
xv. 25, translates the phrase by the word Bacrdevery: “ for He 
must reign till He hath put all enemies under His feet.” 
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The rule described by the phrase xaOov éx Sefidv pov, 
appears always to denote the mediatorial authority of Christ, as 
distinguished from the power and authority which belonged to 
Him before He was born as a man. The phraseology is always 
connected with His resurrection or ascension to heaven, and 
describes the dominion which was given to Him by His Father, 
which in the language of theologians is technically styled the 
mediatorial kingdom or constitution. ‘This Jesus,” says Peter 
on the day of Pentecost, “ hath God raised up, whereof we all 
are witnesses. Therefore, being by the right hand of God 
exalted, and having received of the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, He hath shed forth this which ye now see and 
hear. For David is not ascended into the heavens; but he saith 
himself, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on my right 
hand, until I make Thy foes Thy footstool” (Acts ii. 32-35). 
And Paul says, “But this man, after He had offered one 
sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God; 
from henceforth expecting till His enemies be made His foot- 
stool” (Heb. x. 12,13. See also Heb. xii. 2; Phil. ii. 8, 9; 
1 Pet. iii. 22). 

The mediatorial authority of Christ, denoted by the phrase 
xaBov éx SeEmy pov, is unlimited. It extends to the whole 
created universe: good and bad angels are under His control ; 
the righteous and the wicked in this world are the subjects of 
His government. He has been made head over all things to 
the church: thrones and dominions, principalities and powers, 
are subject to Him. And nothing can withstand the sceptre 
which He wields: His rule is resistless; He sits at the right 
hand of God, éws &v 00 Tous éyOpovs cov trorddioy Ta Today 
gov; in the Hebrew, Ton? DT PIR MVR. This figure is 
borrowed from the practice which prevailed in ancient times of 
treading upon the necks of subjugated enemies, as was done 
eg. by Joshua to the five kings that warred against Gibeon 
(Josh. x. 24) ; and the language is designed to express complete 
and certain victory. Christ, the mediatorial King, is invested 
with boundless power, and all His enemies shall be laid pros- 
trate before Him. His cause may be opposed in the world: 
the kings of the earth may set themselves, and princes combine 
against Him, and their efforts may sometimes seem on the point 
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of prevailing. But the gospel is destined to enjoy a complete 
and lasting victory: the friends of Christ shall all be conducted 
to glory, and His enemies shall be involved in irremediable 
ruin. 

The question may be asked, whether the quotation from the 
psalm, “Sit on my right hand, wntil I make Thine enemies Thy 
footstool,” implies that after that period the mediatorial rule is 
to cease, or merely refers to the completeness of the antecedent 
victories, without making any statement respecting what is to 
follow. And certainly both the Hebrew particle TY and the 
Greek &ws dy are often employed so as to refer exclusively to 
the time which precedes a certain point, without implying that 
any different result will appear thereafter. God says to Jacob 
(Gen. ‘xxviii. 15), “TI will not leave thee, until I have done that 
which I have spoken to thee of ;” but this by no means implies 
that God would leave him after all that was done. Again God 
says to the Israelites when they were entering Canaan (Deut. 
vii. 24), “ There shall no man be able to stand before thee, until 
thou have destroyed them ;” but certainly, if they were not able 
to resist the Israelites before they were destroyed, much less 
would they be able to do so afterwards. The truth, however, 
is, that the particles in question, according to the nature of the 
propositions in which they occur, sometimes affirm continuance 
only to a certain period, denying it with respect to the time 
following; while in other cases they merely affirm it to the 
period specified, but make no denial with respect to the time 
that is to follow. And in the case before us, if we had nothing 
to guide us but the proposition itself, we should rather incline 
to the conclusion, that since it describes progress to complete 
victory, it implied that the triumphant reign described would 
continue undisturbed after that victory was achieved. Yet the 
apostle, in the Epistle to the Corinthians, seems to teach (xv. 28) 
that the mediatorial reign is to terminate when all enemies are 
vanquished, and that matters are then to revert to the position 
in which they stood before the mediatorial scheme was brought 
into operation at all. “Then,” says he, “cometh the end, when 
He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ; when He shall have put down all rule, and all 
authority and power: for He must reign till He hath put all 
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enemies under His feet.” The kingdom which the Son thus 
delivers up to the Father is the mediatorial kingdom—the king- 
dom which He received from the Father as the Saviour of men 
—the peculiar authority which we have seen the phrase, “sitting 
at the right hand of God,” is always employed to denote. But - 
whatever be the manner in which the peculiar constitution 
connected with the recovery of fallen man is finally wound up, 
this, it is plain, must be entirely without prejudice to whatever 
authority and power Christ antecedently possessed as the second 
person in the ever-blessed Trinity. The utmost which the 
apostle’s language can mean is, that the mode of conducting the 
government of the universe shall, after the present order of 
things terminates, again become what it was before the scheme 
of mercy was brought into actual operation. 

Having thus described in the language of the Old Testa- 
ment the regal dignity and authority of the Messiah, the apostle 
contrasts with this elevated glory the position and employments 
of the angels. And he proposes the affirmation respecting the 
angels in the form of a question, to which there could only 
be one answer, as he had already sufficiently proved the point 
by the quotation made in the 7th verse, to which he does not 
esteem it necessary to add another: ovy? aavres cial NevToup- 
yixa trvevpara, eis Svaxovlay dtroatéANopeva 81d Tovs wéAXNOVTAS 
KAnpovopety cwrnpiav; Christ is the mediatorial King, invested 
with supreme authority, and the angels are His servants sent 
forth from His presence to execute His commands; and their 
services are employed in furthering the great ends of the gospel 
among them that believe. Christ is head: over the angels, as 
over all things, for the benefit of His church. 

The angels are styled Aevroupyixd avevpata. The sub- 
stantive Accroupyla, derived from AéeiTos or AniTos, publicus, and 
€pyov, opus, denotes any office or function discharged for the 
benefit of the public: it is frequently applied to the duties that 
were performed by the priests under the old dispensation, and 
also to the labours of the apostles in preaching the gospel and 
superintending the churches. The phrase Aevroupyixad Trvevpata, 
therefore, is well rendered in our version “ ministering spirits :” 
it describes the angels as performing services for the church 


under the authority of Christ, its great Head. And accordingly 
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they are immediately represented as eis Staxoviay dmocteddo- 
peva, sent forth on service or duty. Avaxovia denotes ministry, 
service, office, but chiefly that which is performed with the view 
of bringing help to another, or in the execution of a command. 
It is applied to the servile duties of a household, to the supply 
of another’s wants, to the distribution of alms, to the discharge 
of the apostolic and other ecclesiastical functions in the church; 
and therefore it is plain, that when used in connection with the 
angels, it is fitted to express anything they may do under the 
command of Christ for the benefit of His followers. The objects 
of their care, accordingly, are next mentioned ; and the descrip- 
tion given of them is worthy of attention: 81a rovs pédXovras 
KAnpovopety cwrnpiay—for, on account of, those who are to 
inherit salvation. 

2 wrnpia denotes preservation, deliverance from any calamity, 
deliverance from sin and its consequences, the eternal happi- 
ness believers are to receive, and also the system of truth which 
unfolds the means of salvation. In this verse undoubtedly the 
word denotes eternal life or happiness. Schleusner indeed, and 
others, state that it must here be understood as signifying tem- 
poral deliverance, because it is such deliverance only that the 
angels are represented as the means of bestowing. But the 
conclusion does not follow from the premises; for the clause 
before us is not designed to describe the kind of help which the 
angels give, but to point out the persons to whom they give it. 
Now, if you suppose owrnpiay to denote temporal deliverance, 
then the statement of the whole verse becomes this, that the 
angels give temporal deliverance to those persons who are to 
obtain temporal deliverance; which, if not exactly a tautology, 
at least gives no definite information respecting the objects of 
the angels’ care, but eaves it undecided whether they are saints 
or sinners. The words, too, which accompany owrnplay—pér- 
AovTas KANpovopety cwrnpiay—most naturally carry forward the 
mind to the future reward of the Christian; and the persons, 
therefore, for whom the angels minister, are clearly defined to 
be those who are to inherit eternal salvation—believers—the 
people of Christ, whom He has engaged to conduct to eternal 
felicity and glory. 

And what are the kinds of service which the angels perform 
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for the heirs of glory? They are not mentioned here by the 
apostle, but various instances are recorded in other parts of 
Scripture, from which a conclusion may be drawn. You may 


consult Acts xii. 3-11; Ps. xci.; Matt. xxiv. 30,31; 1 Thess. 
iv. 16. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HE first four verses of the second chapter are a 
digression from the main scope of the apostle’s 
argument, made for the purpose of enforcing an 
important practical lesson. He has shown, by 
arguments drawn from a source whose value the Jews could 
not deny, the vast superiority of Christ to the angels; and 
therefore he takes the opportunity of declaring that the words 
of so distinguished a teacher merit the most attentive regard. 
When He speaks who is the brightness of God’s glory and the 
express image of His person, all should reverently listen to His 
voice : Sua Tovro Set reprocotépws nas mpooéyew Tois dxovc- 
Geiow, unrote Trapappuapev. 

Ava roto refers to the whole preceding chapter, and employs 
the great principle which that chapter has established, viz. the 
dignity of Christ, as the foundation of a further conclusion. 
Did the Jews regard the law of Moses with reverence and 
respect, because it had been given by the ministration of angels? 
How much deeper reverence, then, was due to the gospel, when 
the Son of God Himself, the maker and monarch of all, had 
come down from heaven to introduce it! 4d todro—There- 
fore, etc. 

IIpocéyew is an elliptical expression, and the full form is 
mpocéyew Tov vovv or tTHv Suavovav, which means to apply the 
mind, to give close attention. The adverb srepiccorépws, com- 
parative of aepuccov, abundantly, vehemently, is added to 
express the intensity of the application which the mind should 
make to the truths propounded by Christ. 

"AxovoGeict, the things heard, governed by arpocéyet, denotes 
the doctrines of the gospel, those glorious truths which men first 
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heard from the lips of Christ Himself, and which the apostles 
were afterwards commissioned to proclaim. The dignity of the 
Teacher should convince us that it must be a most important 
message which we hear from His lips, and that the neglect of it 
on our part must be highly sinful and eminently perilous. 

And the injunction to attend to the things which we have 
heard, is enforced by a consideration of the tendency which there 
is in men to neglect religious concerns: pote wapappudper, 
translated in our version, “lest at any time we let them slip.” 
The meaning of zrapappvepev has been much contested. It is 
compounded of zrapa and pve, and signifies literally to flow by, 
to flow out; and if the verb were in the third person, there 
would be no difficulty; for the things spoken of would be the 
Nominative, and the meaning would be, “lest they should flow 
out of our minds,” ¢.e. should be forgotten or disregarded. But 
it is persons, and not things, that form the nominative to the 
verb: penrrore Trapappuaper, “ lest we flow by.” Heinrichsius has 
supposed that the metaphor is taken from the idea of a ship sail- 
ing past the place of destination, missing the harbour, and being 
dashed therefore upon rocks, whence he infers that the phrase 
means, “lest we perish.” And this is the interpretation given by 
almost all the fathers, though they do not employ this metaphor 
to bring out the sense. Chrysostom simply says: yyrote mapap-. 
pvapey, TouTéotl, wn aTrokwpeBa, wn éxTrécwpev. But the great 
objection to this interpretation is, that though the word is one of 
frequent occurrence in the later Greek, no other instance can 
be produced in which it bears the sense of perishing. Wherever 
it is used metaphorically, the meaning attached to it is that of 
neglecting or escaping the attention ; though it is more fre- 
quently predicated of the thing forgotten than of the person 
who overlooks it, the object being said zrapappvewy, to flow out 
of the mind of the person, rather than the person zapappvew, 
to flow by or neglect the object. Yet there are instances of the 
latter mode of application. The only other place, besides our 
text, where the word occurs in Scripture, is Prov. iii. 21 in the 
Septuagint, where it seems plain that we have an example of 
this use: ulé yu) rapappuns, tHpnoov Sé éuny Boum Kal évvovap, 
“‘My son, do not go by or disregard, but observe my counsel 
and advice.” Ernesti has quoted a passage also from Clemens 
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Alexandrinus, where the same shade of meaning is obviously 
affixed to the word : iva yn wapappuact THs dAnOeias 51a yavvo- 
rnra, “that they may not glide beyond the truth through weak- 
ness.” And undoubtedly this is the sense which we must attach 
to the word in the passage before us: ynore mapappuaper, “lest 
at any time we go by, neglect, or disregard the things spoken.” 
The sense, “lest we perish,” though it suits the context pretty 
well, is unsupported by a single example of similar usage; while 
the other sense both has usage in its favour, and suits the con- 
text at least as well, perhaps better. The counsel is given by 
the apostle both positively and negatively, as is often done where 
deep carnestness is felt: witness the passage quoted above from 
Proverbs, “ My son, neglect not, but keep my counsel ;” and 
then follows in the two next verses the threatening of punish- 
ment, subjoined with the view of enforcing the apostle’s earnest 
and repeated admonition. 

Ei yap o 80 dayyédov AadrnBeis Aovyos eyevero BéBatos, xai 
waca twapdéBacts xal tapaxon raBev Evdixoy pucOarrodociay 
wos heis exhevgEoucla ty UuKcavTys apeAnoavres cwTnpias ; etc. 

These words, proposed in the form of a question, describe 
even more forcibly than a positive statement would have done, 
the certainty and greatness of the punishment to which negli- 
grenee of the gospel shall expose ; and the various circumstances 
are detailed which aggravate the sin of such negligence, viz. 
the dignity of the first publisher of the gospel, the full con- 
firmation of the truth given by those who heard it from His 
hips, and the miracles by which God Himself bore testimony to 
the preaching of the wend. 

'O & aypedter AadnGeis Aoyos, “ the word spoken by angels,” 
denotes, there can be little doubt, the law af Moses, which was 
given by the ministry of angels. We are told, indeed, that God 
Himself spake unto the peuple, and unto Moses face to face 
(Ex. xx. 19,22; Deut. v. 4); and some have therefore sup- 
posed that it is not the law which was given en Sinai to which 
the apostle here refers, but the varieus messages with which the 
angels are reconied in the Qld Testament to have been sent at 
different times tu different individuals, as when they threatened 
the destruction of Sodam. But the scupe of the apostle’s argu- 
pact, and the paraliel passages in the tenth and twelfth chapters 
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of this very epistle, where similar comparisons are undeniably 
made between neglect of the law of Moses and neglect of the 
gospel, place it beyond all doubt that the word spoken by angels 
denotes the law of Moses. And the force of the objection to 
this view above mentioned, is completely neutralized by the fact 
that in the Acts of the Apostles (vii. 53) the ancient Jews are 
said to have received the law by the disposition of angels: eis 
Svatayas ayyédwv, “by the promulgation or appointment of 
angels;” and in Gal. iii. 19 we are told that “the law was 
ordained by angels in the hands of a Mediator:” Svarayels 87 
ayyéXwy, promulgated, appointed; which passages clearly show 
that, while the law of course proceeded from God the supreme 
legislator, it came to the Jews through the instrumentality, in 
some shape or other, of the angels. In the Old Testament, too, 
there are references to the fact that, when the law was given at 
Sinai, multitudes of angels were present. See Deut. xxxiii. 2 
and Ps. Ixviii. 17, from which passages the Jews had themselves 
drawn the very conclusion which we have supposed to be em- 
bodied in the apostle’s language. Josephus has a passage 
(Antig. xv. 5, 3)—ypav Ta Kadota Tov Soyparwr Kal Ta ooWw- 
Tata Ta év Tos vopows Se ayyéAwy Tapa Tov Ocod pabévtar, 
“we have received the finest institutions and the holiest laws by 
angels from God”—which shows the common opinion that pre- 
vailed among the Jews of the share the angels had in the giving 
of the law. And the importance attached by the Jews on this 
very account to the institutions of Moses, was no doubt the 
reason why the apostle was at so much pains in the first chapter 
to establish the superiority of the Messiah to all the angels. 
And having made out that point in the most satisfactory manner, 
what more natural description could he now give of the law, 
when comparing it with the institutions of Christ, than what is 
contained in the passage before us: 6 Adyos be ayyédwv AadrnGeis? 

This ancient law, the apostle tells us, was BéSacos, firm, 
maintained in efficiency, duly ratified. 

Ka) zraéca trapaBacts nat rapaxon—and every transgression 
and disobedience. These words are often used synonymously ; 
yet, when they are employed together by such a writer as Paul, 
we must suppose that there is some shade of difference between 
them. And the difference seems to correspond to a distinction 
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made in the Mosaic law between ordinary transgressions, and 
wilful, presumptuous acts of disobedience. (See Lev. iv. 2, 
Num. xv. 24, and Deut. xvii. 12.) Now the word zrapaxon, the 
second word in the scale, seems fitted to denote the latter kind 
of transgression, contumacious sin—7rapaxon, the refusal to hear ; 
and it corresponds to the language of the Septuagint in Deut. 
xvii. 12: “ And the man that will do presumptuously, @ote 1.7) 
Uraxovcat Tov lepéws, 80 as not to listen to the priest, azro- 
Gaveiras.” But do not suppose I mean to affirm that this dis- 
tinction is always observed between the words. When they are 
used singly, they are often quite synonymous, and simply denote 
transgression. But we can scarcely suppose Paul would use 
both without any shade of difference; and we know that the 
difference above referred to was recognised in the very law 
which Paul is describing. 

Mucbarosgociay, the giving of recompense, is used both in 
the New Testament and in profane authors in a bad sense as 
well as in a good sense, though the latter is the most frequent. 
The word is not to be found in the Septuagint at all; and it 
occurs in no other part of the New Testament but the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, where it appears three times, in two of which 
cases it denotes the reward of righteous conduct, and in the 
other, which is the one before us, it plainly signifies the punish- 
ment of transgression. The Jews, when they violated the 
Mosaic law, were visited with righteous retribution; and many 
cases of such punishment are recorded in the Old Testament as 
a warning to sinners. 

And if this was the case with the law of Moses, how can 
we suppose, asks the apostle, mwas éxpevEoueOa (supply psoOa- 
mwodoclay) THdsxaUTNS apEeAnCaYTes cwTpias ;—how shall we ? 
No; escape shall be impossible: retribution shall as surely 
follow the neglect or contempt of the gospel as it followed the 
transcression of Moses’ law—retribution certain and severe. 

Sawrnpia is opposed to Agyos Ss’ ayyéAwy AaArnOeis ; and as 
the latter denotes the dispensation of Moses, the former must 
denote the gospel or Christian dispensation, which may well be 
named cewrnpia, from its leading characteristic, which is the 
proclamation of mercy through Christ. The same sense is given 
to the word in Rom. xi. 11: 9 cerrnpia tois COvecw Syevero— 


a, 
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“salvation hath come to the Gentiles,” meaning the gospel, 
which proclaimeth salvation. 

The argument drawn from the analogy of the Mosaic law 
to prove the certainty of the infliction of punishment upon all 
who neglect and despise the gospel, the apostle strengthens by 
various considerations, such as the illustrious nature of the 
system itself, which must render the sin of neglecting it the 
greater—rydixauTns aeAnoavtes owrnpias; the exalted dignity 
of the messenger who first brought to us the glad tidings—#res 
apxny dAaBotca Aareio Oat Sta Tod Kupiov' the secure transmis- 
sion of the truth to subsequent times—t7ré Tay axovedvrwy eis 
npas €8eBawOn ; and the miraculous evidence with which God 
Himself accompanied the preaching of the word—ovverripaprv- 
povvros Tov Oecod onpetors Te Kal répact, Kal trouclrass Suvdpeciv, 
wai IIvevparos ayiov peptopois, xara rHy atrod Oédnow. 

The gospel itself is a most illustrious system. The apostle 
compendiously expresses his admiration of its mercy, by styling 
it “go great salvation.” It delivers from sin ; it arms against the 
power of death; it covers up the pit of hell; it bestows a title 
to eternal life in heaven. 

The gospel was first promulgated by an illustrious mes- 
senger, the Lord from heaven. “His apy?v XaBovdoa Naneiobat 
&a tot Kvpiov—taking a beginning to be spoken—though a 
singular form of expression to us, is not unusual-in the later 
Greek. It occurs repeatedly in Polybius and /#lian, as 
Raphelius has shown. It is also to be found in Philo, de vita 
Mosis, lib. i. p. 614: apynv NaBodca rod, yéverOa &v Atyurrp 
—taking a beginning to be, originating in Egypt. 

The doctrines of the gospel were securely handed down 
after the death of Christ, their first teacher: ris eis pas 
€BeBaiwOn. It is plain, from the connection of this clause with 
the foregoing, that it cannot refer to any additional confirmation 
which was given to the truth by the apostles, but to its safe 
transmission through their testimony ; for otherwise the meaning 
of the whole would be, that the truth was merely declared by 
Christ, but was confirmed by the apostles, as if their word was 
entitled to greater credit than His. The meaning undoubtedly 
is, that the truth first received from the lips of the Saviour, 
was handed down by the apostles safe and entire to posterity. 
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This use of ¢8e8arwOn resembles a common idiom of the Hebrew 
language, where in one word two significations are made, for 
the sake of brevity, to concur (Glass, i. 185). Chrysostom 
explains é8eBarw6n in this manner: ti Eri eBeBawOn ; ért- 
atevOn h e&éBn Tov yap appaBava dnow Eyouev rovréctiv ovK 
é€cBécbn, ovx Edrnkev, GANA Kparet nat mepbyerae (xii. 45, 46). 
Theophylact’s exposition is the same, but more pointedly ex- 
pressed: SseropOuevOn eis yas BeBards Kai motas—was 
transmitted to us firmly and faithfully. The preface to Luke’s 
Gospel supplies a good comment on the passage before us. 

And the divine testimony, it is further added, accompanied 
the preaching of the gospel: cuveriaptupovytos tod Oeod 
onpetous Te Kal Tépacwy, etc. 

Svverriyaprupéw occurs nowhere else in the sacred volume ; 
but the meaning is quite clear, from the usage of the common 
Greek : it denotes to give testimony in support of another. 

Snpeta and répara are words that are nearly synonymous, 
and they are often applied to the very same events; but onpeia 
rather exhibits the objects to which it is applied as signs or 
proofs of some doctrine given by God, and répata represents 
them as fitted to excite the astonishment and wonder of be- 
holders. They are often used together in the Septuagint 
as translations of the two Hebrew words o'n5io) minis, which 
denote for the most part events of a portentous and alarming 
kind; and Abreschius has therefore supposed, with much pro- 
bability, that these words denote those Christian miracles which 
bore a resemblance to the severe and striking miracles of the 
Mosaic dispensation, such as the rending of the rocks at Christ's 
death, the quaking of the earth, the darkening of the sun. On 
the other hand, as duvduers, the next word, is never employed 
by the Septuagint to represent the Hebrew words we have 
mentioned, but yet is the word currently applied in the New 
Testament to the miracles of Christ and His apostles, the same 
critic supposes, that in the passage before us it describes that 
kind of miracles, more beneficial and humane, which peculiarly 
characterized the gospel scheme, such as miracles of healing. It 
is at least unlikely that so many words should be used by the 
apostle without any shade of difference; and the difference that 
has been indicated seems to rest upon scriptural usage. 
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Mepiopois TIvevparos dyiov, “ distributions of the Holy 
Ghost,” denote those extraordinary powers and graces which the 
evangelic history tells us were bestowed by the Spirit of God 
upon the early Christians, for the purpose of promoting the 
advancement of the gospel. These gifts—gifts of healing, of 
prophecy, of tongues—were bestowed by the Spirit xara riv 
avrod Oérnowv, “ according to His own will;” which is illustrated 
by a similar statement in 1 Cor. xii. 11: “ But all these,” 
viz. diversities of gifts already described, “ worketh that one 
and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as 
He will.” 

How impressive and clear, then, must all these considerations 
mentioned by Paul render the great lesson which he is teaching 
in these verses! Surely, if a system which was given to the 
world by the ministry of angels was maintained in efficiency by 
the arm of God, and the neglect of which was punished with 
much severity, it is impossible we can suppose that a system 
which was introduced by the ministry of God’s own Son, and 
supported by such extraordinary displays of power, should be 
left undefended by Heaven, and all men be permitted to insult 
it with impunity. The sin of neglecting the gospel, both on 
account of the dignity of its Founder and the clearness of its 
revelations, is most aggravated; and the punishment which it 
will incur will be correspondingly severe. But perhaps some 
may question the validity of the apostle’s argument, on the 
ground that, though certainly the law was given by the mini- 
stration of angels, yet it came, as well as the gospel, ultimately 
from God, the Supreme Ruler of the universe. Why, then, 
should the breach or neglect of either be more or less sinful 
than the neglect of the other? Nay, further, we may be re- 
minded that the Messiah Himself, the Angel of the covenant, 
was present at the giving of the law, and accompanied the 
children of Israel through the wilderness; and the question may 
be asked, What glory can be claimed for the gospel, on the 
ground of the Messiah’s presence, which must not equally have 
belonged to the law? and what reason can there be for severer 
punishment of neglect of the one than of neglect of the other? 
But let it be remembered that, though God is the same at all 
times, and entitled to universal reverence, yet at some occasions 
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He reveals Himself more clearly and strikingly to the world 
than before, and then certainly our obligations to love and 
serve Him are greatly increased; not that He is greater in 
Himself, but that we are better apprised of His greatness, and 
should therefore know and feel our duty the more sensibly. 
And the same principle meets also the second objection to the 
apostle’s argument: for though Christ, as the Angel of the 
covenant, was present on Sinai at the giving of the law, yet He 
was not openly revealed, but remained under a covering, and 
the ministry of angels was employed in making the communi- 
cations to the Israelites ; but when the fulness of the time came, 
it was not angels who were sent to the world, but Christ Him- 
self appeared before the eyes of men, and taught the truths of 
religion with His own lips, and performed innumerable works 
of wonder in the open face of day. So unprecedented and 
marvellous a manifestation certainly lays us under greater obli- 
gations than were connected with the ancient law. 

Having thus inculcated the duty of giving immediate and 
persevering attention to the great salvation of the gospel, the 
apostle proceeds in the following verses formally to establish a 
principle which is taken for granted in this practical digression. 
Now observe at this point of transition the exact state of the argu- 
ment. The apostle has proved the vast superiority of Christ to 
the angels: he has assumed as a point conceded by the Jews, 
the connection of the angels with the old dispensation ; and he 
has also assumed, as a point which he intends immediately to 
prove, the headship of Christ over the new dispensation; and on 
these three principles he has grounded the paramount claim of 
the gospel, so eloquently enforced in the first four verses of this 
chapter. Of course, therefore, he at once proceeds to the estab- 
lishment of the exclusive and supreme headship of Christ; and 
the connection being such as we have shown, he necessarily 
employs the conjunction ydp: ov yap ayyédos trérake TH 
Oixoupevny THY pédAXOUCAY, TeEpl Hs AaXoUpED. 

The phrase r7v otxovpévny is the one upon which the mean- 
ing of the verse chiefly hinges. Two interpretations have been 
put upon it. It has been supposed to mean the future world, 
the state of blessedness beyond death; and it has also been 
supposed to mean the new economy, or the gospel dispensation. 
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The word otxovyévn literally means world or habitable globe, 
and it was applied to the four great monarchies of ancient times, 
on account of their vast extent (L-X-X. Isa. xiii. 5, 9); and as 
Daniel predicted that the kingdom of God was to be established 
in the earth during the days of the last of these kingdoms, and 
was to surpass them all in extent, the same term naturally 
came to be applied to it. Accordingly, the Jews styled the 
state of matters previous to the Messiah 737 Deiy—this world ; 
and the state which the Messiah was to introduce, 827 D>iy— 
the world to come. Now there are very weighty arguments to 
prove that it is the Messianic dispensation which the phrase 
denotes in our text. This interpretation seems to be required 
by the scope of the passage. It makes the verse furnish a solid 
reason for the preference which the apostle had claimed for the 
gospel; whereas if you make the phrase refer to the state of 
blessedness in heaven, then the verse seems to imply that in this 
world, under the gospel as well as under the law, the angels are 
invested with all the authority they ever had, which is contrary 
to the clear implication of the second verse. Besides, the phrase 
Tept Hs Nadodpev seems to shut us up to the same conclusion ; 
for the apostle has not been discoursing of a future state, but 
clearly he has been treating of the new order of things which 
God introduced when in these last days He sent His Son into 
the world. 

On the other hand, however, there is an argument of con- 
siderable force against our interpretation, founded upon gram- 
matical considerations. It is quite true, it may be said, that 
oixouyévn may mean dispensation or kingdom, and it is also 
quite true that the Jews before the advent spoke of 837 Day : 
but it does not therefore follow that such a description, perfectly 
applicable to it before Christ came, would continue equally appli- 
cable after He had actually arrived. And in confirmation of 
this argument several cases have been produced from the New 
Testament, where the analogous phrase ai@y péAdwv is undeni- 
ably used of the future state posterior to death: otre ev Tovrea 
aicve ovre €y TO péANovTt (Matt. xii. 32, xiii. 40; Luke xx. 34, 35 ; 
Eph. i. 21). This argument, I confess, had well-nigh brought 
me round to the other interpretation, until I stumbled upon a 
passage in Chrysostom where the true solution is unquestionably 
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given : was obv adThny péAXovoay Kade ; womep Kal érépw6i 
gnaw, & dott TUTrOs TOD péAdAOVTOS, Tepl Tov ’Adap Kal Tod 
Xpictovd Aéywv ev 7H mpos ‘Papatous erirtoAH pos Tos ypovous 
Tov Adap pédXovTa Tov Kata odpxa Xptotov nadrov (Kat yap 
EuedXev) (Chrys. xii. 56, c). Now if Christ is styled wéAXoyv in 
Romans, when his relation to Adam is considered, the new dis- 
pensation, or oixougevn, may be styled wéAXovea when it is viewed 
in connection with the old, as it necessarily is in this verse, on 
account of the mention of the angels. And the parenthesis «ai 
yap &uedrev suggests the reason: the participle belongs to the 
imperfect time, and not to the present. 

The meaning, therefore, beyond all doubt, of the fifth 
verse is, that God hath put in subjection the world that was 
to come, not to the angels, but to Christ. And this is the 
principle the apostle now proceeds to prove. In confirmation of 
it, he appeals to a passage in the Old Testament: Scexaptuparo 
5é qrov tis N€ywv. The person referred to is David, the place 
is the eighth Psalm, and the testimony or proof referred to is 
the following: rf éorw dvOparos, Ste piuvnokn adrod, 7 vids 
avOperrov tt émicxémrn avrov ; nAdTTwoas avTov Bpayv Tt 
map ayyédous, Sofy cal Tinh eorepdvwcas airov, mavra tré- 
tafas Uroxdtw Tav Today avrov. This quotation is taken word 
for word from the Septuagint, with the exception of one clause, 
which the apostle has omitted, because it is the same in sense 
as the last clause. The whole reference has given rise to much 
controversy. Undoubtedly, when you read the eighth Psalm 
by itself, you would scarcely suppose that it had any reference 
to Christ, but would view it as a description of the place which 
the Creator has assigned to man in this lower world, giving him 
dominion over the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air. 
And many, accordingly, have supposed that the apostle does not 
mean to say that the passage was originally designed to apply 
to the Saviour, but only that he employs the words because 
they are applicable and well fitted to express his own ideas. 
Now, certainly, there are cases where words are quoted not as 
predictions, but as maxims or statements, of which the subject 
under review may happen to furnish another illustration ; but 
we cannot allow the quotation before us to be one of that kind. 
For the apostle not only quotes the words, but he reasons very 
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minutely upon them, and draws a conclusion in proof of the 
extent of Christ’s dominion, which would be mere trifling if the 
words had no reference to Christ. Undoubtedly, therefore, the 
psalm must have been originally designed by the Spirit of God 
to refer to the Messiah; and the Jews must have viewed it in 
this light, otherwise the apostle would never have employed such 
an argument, 

But it may be objected, and with much apparent force, 
Why, then, if Christ be the person referred to, should David 
express wonder that God should be mindful of His own Son, 
the pure and holy Saviour? But if you take a right view of 
the psalm, you will see that this objection has no weight. The 
reference to the Saviour is of a very peculiar kind. The Psal- 
mist is not speaking exclusively of Christ: he is not referring 
at the outset to any individual, but to the species, and is express- 
ing his admiration of the great goodness with which God, who 
has a boundless empire to superintend, has been pleased to visit 
mankind. That there is a reference to the physical advantages 
with which God has surrounded us, need not be denied ; but the 
comment of the apostle leads us to conclude—what indeed we 
might naturally have expected—that the Psalinist, guided by 
the Spirit of God, had an eye in praising the Almighty to all the 
blessings which His goodness had bestowed upon man. He has 
truly raised human nature to honour and dignity in Christ His 
Son. Apart from the Saviour, the crown of man’s glory lay 
soiled in the dust; but God has raised man in His Son to the 
most exalted position of honour. This princely elevation of the 
human nature we see only in Jesus Christ : “Thou hast crowned 
Him with glory and honour.” 

*AvOpwiros and vids dvOpw7rov both denote man in general : 
they are repeated, to form a poetic parallelism. Mtpuyjony and 
émtoxéemty denote likewise very nearly the same thing, though 
the latter rises in signification above the former. 

*"Hidtrwoas Bpayv te may refer either to time or degree 
(Luke xxii. 58; Acts v. 34); but the prevailing idea is, that in 
the passage before us it indicates time, referring to the period 
of the Saviour’s humiliation. The corresponding clause in the 
Hebrew, DYD 3 NNM, is liable to the same ambiguity (Ex. xvii. 
4, Job xxiv. 24) ; : ond accordingly Doederlinius translates the 
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psalm thus: “Inferiore angelis loco constituisti hominem per 
breve tempus.” Most suppose that the adverb has the one sense 
in the psalm, viz. of degree, and the other in the Hebrews, viz. 
of time; but this charges the apostle needlessly with changing 
the sense of the words he is quoting. LKither sense suits his 
purpose ; and whatever, therefore, the psalm requires may be 
adopted. On the whole, perhaps the preference should be 
given to the idea of time—a little while; for even the psalm, 
according to the view which we have given of it, describes in 
the very next clause the exaltation of the human nature above 
the angelic in the person of the Messiah. 

In the eighth verse the apostle proceeds to offer a comment 
upon the quotation which he has made from the Old Testament, 
with the view of showing its pertinency to the point in hand: 
éy yap T@ trrordéat avt@ Ta Tavta, ovdeyv adjxev adt@ avuTro- 
taxtov. The comment commences very abruptly. ‘To what 
does ydp refer? Clearly to a proposition not stated, but im- 
plied. It is as if the apostle had said: Now the quotation 
before us proves the gospel economy to be under the authority 
of Christ; for in that God hath put all things under His feet, 
it is clearly implied that there is nothing left unsubjected to 
Him, and of course the oixoupévn péAXovoa must likewise own 
His sway. He is the King in Zion; and angels, principalities, 
and powers, are subject to Him. 

The apostle subjoins another remark: viv 8€ obmw opapev 
auT@ Ta TdvTa Urroteraypéva. Some suppose that this clause 
is designed as an argument to prove the propriety of applying 
- the psalm to Christ, founded upon the fact that we do not see 
it fulfilled in other men. But such an interpretation is wholly 
inadmissible; for it would imply that avr in the former clause 
applied to Christ, and avdr@ in this to other men, while there is 
not the slightest intimation given of any change of person. 

But how, then, it may be rejoined, can it be said that all 
things are not yet put under Christ, when the foregoing clause 
affirmed that all things were under His feet? The two assertions 
are quite consistent. Christ has received universal dominion. 
He is King of kings and Lord of lords. He sits upon the 
mediatorial throne, far above all principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is named (Eph. i. 
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21, 22; 1 Pet. iii. 22). But though the Saviour is thus a 
sovereign both in right and in fact, yet all His enemies are not 
yet actually subdued. Satan, sin, and death, still enjoy some 
measure of triumph; but then the very words, “ we see not 
yet,” clearly imply that the period of His complete triumph 
will in due season arrive. The things which are otrw tote- 
Taypéva are described in 1 Cor. xv. 25, 26, Heb. x. 12, 13. 

As the eighth verse adverts to something which we do not 
yet see fulfilled in Christ, so the ninth describes what we already 
see accomplished ; and the latter is plainly introduced with the 
view of furnishing a pledge that the former two shall at the 
appointed time receive its completion: viv 5é ottrw dpdpev 
auT@ Ta mdvrTa trotetaypéva. Tov 5é Bpaxv te map’ dyyédous 
nratrwpévoy Brérropev Incoby Sia 76 waOnya tov Oavarou So£n 
kai Tih eatepavwpévory Errws yapiTt Geod trép Travros yevonTat 
Oavarov. The triumph of Christ has already begun; and as 
certainly as the dawn ushers in the noon-day splendour, so surely 
will the Saviour’s triumph in the end be complete, and all things 
be put under His feet. The meaning of all the parts of this 
verse is sufficiently clear, yet there are few passages which have 
given rise to more discussion. The difficulties do not lie in any 
single phrases, but in the arrangement of the several members 
of the verse, which are regarded by most interpreters as trans- 
posed out of their natural order. The connection of the verse 
with the foregoing verses renders it clear that rov j7AaTT@pévor, 
with which ‘Incody is joined by apposition, forms the subject of 
the statement, and éoredavwpévoy the predicate ; and the affir- 
mation made is, that we behold the humbled One spoken of, 
viz. Jesus, crowned with glory and honour: rov &é, etc.—but 
Him, the man humbled, we descry, etc. And undoubtedly the 
reference is to the elevation of Christ to the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens, where He sits exalted as a prince and a 
Saviour,—an elevation which exhibits the true fulfilment of the 
words of the Psalmist, and fully proves to us that all things 
shall yet be put under the feet of Christ. 

The apostle has plainly in his view, throughout all this 
passage, the objections which would be offered by the Jews to 
the statements he had made of Christ’s superiority to the angels, 
viz. that He was a man—a man of humble rank—a man of 
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suffering and sorrow. And he meets them here, but more fully 
afterwards, by connecting the elevation of Christ with the very 
sufferings which He had endured, which are thus shown not to 
detract from the lustre of His glory: éoredavwpévov—crowned 
for the suffering of death with glory and honour. The con- 
nection, it is true, of Sa to waOnpa Tod Oavarov, has been much 
disputed. Some say it is connected with 7Aarrwpévov; but 
though it is perfectly true, as the statement would then mean, 
that Christ was humbled in order to suffer death, yet this does 
not seem to be the truth here taught by the apostle: for both 
the position of the clause, and the object of the statement, and 
the natural import of 8:4, all point out 8:2 ro 7aOnya as standing 
in connection with éorepaywpévov—crowned on account of His 
endurance of death. Analogous passages occur in x. 12, xii. 2 
of this epistle, and in Phil. ii. 8-11, where the exaltation of 
Christ is described as resulting out of His sufferings. 

But the most difficult part of the verse is the last clause: 
Gras yapitt Ocod inrép travros yevonrat Oavarov; not that there 
is any difficulty in the clause when viewed by itself, but the 
nature of its connection with the rest of the verse is involved 
in some uncertainty. As translated in our version, it plainly 
cannot stand in connection with éoredavwpévoy ; for Christ was 
not crowned in order that He might die, but His death preceded 
His exaltation, and prepared the way for it. It has therefore 
been commonly supposed that é7rws yaprrt, etc., connects with 
nratropéevov—humbled that He might die; but the position of 
the words seems to raise up an insurmountable barrier against 
the adoption of this view; for if even 8a ro 7aOnpa cannot well 
be connected with 7Aatrwpévoyv, much less can S1rws yevonrat. 
Besides, the purpose of the statement does not seem to be to 
tell us that Christ was humbled that He might die, but rather 
that, humbled and afflicted and distressed as He was, He was 
raised out of all His troubles to the highest exaltation. The 
middle clause tells us that Jesus, for the suffering of death, was 
crowned with glory and honour. But why should He for 
dying be raised to such dignity? Do not multitudes die every 
day, and many, too, a violent death? The last clause seems 
designed to explain why His endurance of death should have 
been followed by such consequences; and the reason which it 
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assigns is, that He met death not as the ordinary lot of mortality, 
but that He voluntarily encountered it as a sacrifice for the guilty. 
He laid down His life not merely for one individual, or for His 
own nation, but for the world, and therefore He well deserved 
to be crowned with glory and honour. “Ozrws ydputu, etc., there- 
fore, seems most naturally to connect with dca 7d wdOnpa, etc., 
as a further elucidation of the reason suggested by it for the 
Saviour’s exaltation. 

But still there is a difficulty connected with the word ézas; 
for how, then, it will be asked, will you read the verse? I feel 
constrained to adopt the rendering suggested by Schleusner : 
“ We see Jesus, for the suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honour, after that, or when, by the grace of God, He had 
(postquam gratia Dei pro nobis mortem gustavit) tasted death for 
all.” Now it must be allowed, that dws far most frequently 
signifies that, or so that, and indicates the final cause; but there 
are cases where it undeniably means when, or after, as in Acts 
lili. 19: peravoncare otv xa ériotpépate, els TO eEarerpOhvac 
ipav tas apaptias, Stas av EOwowy Katpol avayvEews amd 
mpoowrov tov Kupiov; and in Homer, JI. xii. 208 : 

Tpass 0 Eppiynoay, owws doy aloaoy dQuy 

Ksipeevoy ty petooosas. 
Now, as yevonta: is the subj. 1 aor. mid., it may be viewed as 
, Teferring to past time; and taking dws in the sense of when 
or after, the clause may be rendered, “ when He had tasted 
death.” lLouther’s version, which is one of the best of modern 
ones, has auf dass er schmeckte den Tod—for that He tasted. 

The phrase ydpit: Oeod means, it is plain, “ by the gracious 
appointment of God.” Our gratitude is not due to Christ merely, 
but also to the Father; for if Christ acted as Mediator, it was 
God who appointed Him to the office: “ God so loved the 
world,” ete. See also Rom. v. 15, Titus iii. 7. 

It has been supposed by many that there is emphasis 
in the yevontat Oavdrov; and Chrysostom makes it refer to 
the shortness of the Saviour’s continuance in the grave. He 
illustrates the phrase by the case of a physician who slightly 
tastes the potion he administers, that the patient may be 
encouraged to drink it freely (Chrys. xii. 59, A.). Others, 
again, have supposed that the very opposite is the true force 
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of the phrase, and that it imports tasting all the bitterness of 
death. The probability is, that it simply denotes dying. See 
Calvin. 

The apostle has now shown that the gospel kingdom is not 
under the control of angels, but under the control of Christ ; 
and that though the Saviour was placed for a period beneath 
the angels, and suffered and died, He has been crowned with 
glory and honour, and is now at the right hand of the Majesty 
in the heavens, from henceforth expecting till His enemies be 
made His footstool. Now the Jews had no idea of a suffering 
Messiah, and therefore much objection would be made by them 
to such statements. Was it to be supposed, they might ask, that 
God would permit His own Son to die a cursed and shameful 
death? Was it to be supposed that the great Personage, to 
whom for ages their ancestors had looked, would appear in so 
mean and humble a situation as Jesus? Could the son of 
Mary, the despised and persecuted Galilean, be the person who 
was described in Scripture as superior to the angels, and ap- 
pointed to universal dominion? These objections are not 
formally stated by the apostle, but nothing can be plainer than 
that he has them in his eye; and therefore he proceeds in the 
following verses to show, that so far were the sufferings of 
Christ from being inconsistent with His mediatorial dignity, 
that they were necessary to the attainment of the great ends 
of His mission: érpemev ydp ait¢, 80 bv 1a mdvra, Kal bv od 
Ta Tava, TodAOVs viovs eis Sokay dyaydvta, TOY apynyov Tis 
cwrnpias avrav 81a Tabnpdtov TedeLwoas. 

The pronoun avrg, and the description with which it is 
accompanied, 6v’ 6», etc., plainly refer to God the Father, for 
the person so described is distinguished from the dpymyov 
cwrnpias. The description represents the Almighty as the first 
cause and the last end of the whole created universe: 6&1’ dv, 
meaning on whose account, ze. for the promotion of whose 
glory ; and 6’ o&, through whom, or by whose creative energy. 
The whole expression is a favourite one with the Apostle 
Paul, and is sometimes applied by him to the Son, and some- 
times to the Father; and it is worthy of remark, that the same 
idea by which you bound at once from the origin to the end of 
all things, does not occur in any of the other apostles,—a circum- 
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stance which furnishes a very strong argument in defence of 
the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Av’ dy, etc., 
is quite in Paul’s style of thinking. It is worthy of remark, 
too, that among the repeated exhibitions which the apostle 
makes of this sublime thought in his writings, when he has 
occasion to apply it both to the Father and to the Son at once, 
he uses é£ od in reference to the Father, and & od in reference 
to the Son (Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6). 

With respect to ayayovra, it has been questioned whether 
it refers to the Father or to the Son—to the pronoun airg, or 
to the noun dpynyov. If it were designed to refer to the Father, 
it might naturally have been supposed that it would be ayaryovrt, 
dative, to agree with adr@; but being in the accusative, it has 
been supposed by many that it must necessarily agree with 
apxnyov. Yet there is an objection of considerable force against 
this reference furnished by the pronoun avt@yv, which seems to 
imply that the word dpynyov, with which it is joined, denotes a 
different person from the one to whom daywyovra refers—bring- 
ing many sons, the Captain of their salvation. On the whole, 
therefore, it seems preferable to regard dyayévra as referring 
to the person described in the preceding clause, viz. God; nor 1s 
it a valid objection to this view of the subject, that the case is 
changed: for though it might have been dyayovrtt, to agree with 
auT@, it is quite grammatical to make it dyayorra, the accusa- 
tive, before the infinitive reXes@oas: it was suitable to His 
character, that He, bringing, etc. Examples of the same con- 
struction you will find in other parts of Scripture, as in Acts 
xi. 12, elrre 5é pou 70 TIvetpa ouvenbeiv avrois, pundev Saxpivo- 
peevov, where éiax. is made accusative in connection with the 
infinitive ovveNOeciy. You may turn also to Acts xxv. 27, where 
we read thus: dAoyov ydp pot Soxel, wéutrovta Séopiov, un Kal 
tas xatT avtov aitlas onuavat, where the participle might have 
been in the dative, but is in the accusative. It is clear, there- 
fore, that a@yayovra, in the passage before us, may be understood 
to refer to the same person as avr@; and there can be no doubt 
that the scope of the passage, and the pronoun avray, con- 
nected with dpy7ydv, require us to adopt this construction. 

"Ezperev expresses the suitableness of what follows to the 
moral character of God. It is not an external necessity which 
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it indicates, but a necessity resulting from the nature and attri- 
butes of the Almighty. The same sentiment is expressed by 
the word def in Luke xvii. 25: apa@rov dé Sei atrov mora 
mabeiv. We are taught, therefore, by the apostle, that there 
existed a moral necessity, if at least man was to be saved at all, 
that suffering should be endured by some one for him. It has 
been alleged, indeed, that though God is pleased to save us by a 
suffering Saviour, yet there was no antecedent necessity that He 
should adopt any such plan, but that He might have pardoned 
sinners on their simple repentance. But certainly the words 
of the apostle teach, that the moral character of God required 
the intervention of some reconciling agency. It became the 
Sovereign Ruler not to receive guilty man at once to glory, 
but to conduct him to that elevation by a suffering Saviour. 
Any other course would have tarnished the lustre of God’s holy 
government, 

And the thing which the apostle affirms it became God to 
do, was: Tov dpynyov tis owrnplas adtadv Sid trabnpatov 
rerxecaoa. This clause Mr. Stuart regards as denoting to raise 
the Redeemer to consummate glory on account of His sufferings, 
supposing it to be quite synonymous with dia to waOnya éote- 
gaveévoy. But this exposition seems to me to fall far short of 
the true meaning of the words, and to miss, in fact, the chief 
point which they contemplate; for the object of the apostle in 
this passage is not so much to account for the glory of Christ 
consistently with His sufferings, as to account for His sufferings 
consistently with what had been affirmed respecting His super- 
angelic glory. The term éperrey, it became God, respects the 
infliction of the sufferings fully as much as the bestowment of 
the glory. It became God to make Christ perfect through 
sufferings—to subject Him first to sufferings, and then to raise 
Him to the mediatorial throne. And this double reference of 
émpetrey is secured by the government of zra@nydtey in the 
genitive by da, which phrase seems studiously varied for this 
very purpose from d:a 1o wd@npa in the foregoing verse,—a 
difference which Mr. Stuart must have overlooked when he 
affirmed that the one clause expressed exactly the same idea as 
the other. The one declares that Christ was crowned on account 
of His sufferings, and the other affirms that it was meet He 
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should thus pass through sufferings to the mediatorial dignity. 
The same sentiment is expressed in Luke xxiv. 26: ovy) tatra 
Ger mabey tov Xpictov, cal cicedOeiv eis tiv Sdkav avrtod ; 
where the necessity applies to the sufferings as well as to the 
glory. 

’Apyrryov is well explained by Chrysostom and Theophylact 
to mean airvov Tijs cwrnplas, author, cause of salvation. Many 
examples might be quoted from the classics to show that this is 
the common and natural meaning of apynyes, as 6 Tod yévous 
quav apynyos—(Isocrates), the author or founder of our family: 
Toray apynyov Kaxav, Joseph. Antig. vii. 9,4. See a good 
account of the word in Pye Smith, Disc. iv. p. 120. 

And what is meant by the reAelwovs of the Author of sal- 
vation? It is clear that redec@oac denotes advancement, or 
elevation of some kind, though much difference of opinion has 
prevailed as to the precise nature of it. There are two ideas 
which this verb is frequently employed to indicate ; and these 
are, to consecrate, to instal, or to induct into an office; and to 
complete, to accomplish, to make perfect. The former meaning 
is frequent in the LXX., the word being employed to represent 
the Hebrew 820, which describes the ceremonies employed at 
the consecration of the priests (Ex. xxix. 9); and therefore it 
has been supposed that it may very naturally denote in the 
passage before us the consecration of Christ to the office of the 
priesthood, which He exercises now in the sanctuary above. 
But this meaning does not seem so suitable either to the context 
of this passage, or to the context of any of the passages in 
Hebrews where the word occurs, as the more common meaning 
of perfecting or raising to dignity : you will find the word nine 
times in this book; and in no case does there seem to be any 
necessity for supposing any reference to consecration. Besides, 
the analogy on which the idea of consecration is founded does 
not hold in the case before us. For Aaron was consecrated to 
the office of the priesthood by various ceremonial rites and 
sacrifices, and then as a priest he killed and presented the 
great sacrifice of atonement that was to cover the sins of the 
people ; but Christ’s death was the very sacrifice by which full 
atonement was made for sin; and therefore we must view it 
not as His consecration to the priesthood, but as the principal 
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act of His priestly office. His installation surely must be past 
before the chief duties of his office are entered upon. Tedermoat, 
therefore, it can scarcely be doubted, refers to the perfect glory 
to which the Saviour was elevated after His death; and as the 
preceding verse tells us that He was crowned on account of His 
sufferings, this gives us the additional information, that it was 
required by the moral character of God that He should pass 
through sufferings before He could sit upon the mediatorial 
throne. The cross was the indispensable harbinger of the 
crown. 

The 10th verse, we have seen, lays down a principle of the 
very highest importance, declaring that there is a necessary 
connection between the moral character of God and the scheme 
of redemption. This principle, so valuable for repelling the 
objections made by the Jews to the idea of a suffering Saviour, 
the apostle intends to confirm by some appropriate arguments, 
and he does so towards the close of the chapter; but it is clear 
that the three following verses do not contain the proof of this 
point. They are designed to illustrate the connection between 
Christ and those whom He conducts to glory; and they are 
suggested by the description given of believers as viol Qeod. 
"O te yap ayiafwv, continues the apostle, referring, it is plain, 
not to the body of the proposition contained in the 10th verse, 
but to the word vot. Believers are the sons of God, and Christ 
also is the Son of God. “O te yap dytdfwv Kal dyafopevor 
é& évds Waves. 

The reference of é& évds has been much disputed. Chry- 
sostom, and the Greek fathers generally, suppose @cod to be 
the substantive that must be understood to agree with évos, of 
one Father, viz. God; but many others argue that Adam or 
Abraham is the person whose paternal relation to believers and 
Christ is referred to. According to the one supplement, it is 
the elevation of believers to be the sons of God that is the 
idea which the apostle contemplates ; according to the other, it 
is the depression of the Saviour to be a child of the dust that 
is the point which the verse sets before us. Now both ideas are 
quite scriptural ; and the question is, Which is most consonant 
to the scope of the apostle’s argument? I have no hesitation 
in saying it is the former. It is plain that, since yap introduces 
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the 11th verse, we must find the guiding thread by which we 
are to be led through it in the foregoing verse; and vious, there 
can be little doubt, is the word to which yap refers. Now the 
viol are spoken of in connection with God: they are the sons 
whom God is conducting to glory: they are the sons of God. 
The 11th verse, therefore, seems plainly designed to justify the 
application of this title to believers ; for, says he, the reconciler 
and the reconciled are all of one, they are the children of the 
same Father. The reconciled are elevated by Christ to a new 
position: they are made meet to be His brethren; and the term 
viovs properly belongs to them. 

And that this is the course of thought contained in vers. 
31, 12, and 13, is clear from ver. 14, where the participation of 
Christ in flesh and blood is brought into view: é7el otv td 
madia, etc. Now, if you suppose évds in ver. 11 to refer to 
Adam, then this same truth has not only been stated already in 
ver. 11, but it is now in ver. 14 stated again as an inference 
from itself. Christ and His people are all the children of 
Adam—possess the same human nature. “ Since, then, the chil- 
dren were partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself took 
part of the same;” which certainly seems a line of thought you 
would not expect from Paul. But if you suppose évds to refer 
to God, and vers. 11, 12, 13, to describe the elevation which 
it was the design of the Almighty those children should receive 
whom He gave to Christ, then it is most naturally stated in ver. 
14, that, for the purpose of effecting this elevation, the Saviour 
first descended to the level of those whom He was about to 
raise. Since the children, the children given to Him by God, 
were partakers of flesh, etc. 

Having thus indicated the general stream of thought, let us 
examine more minutely the individual statements of the apostle. 

The word dyidfw does not mean, either in this verse or in 
any other part of the Epistle to the Hebrews, what we commonly 
understand by the term sanctify. In some parts of the New 
Testament, it is true, it bears this sense, as in John xvii. 17, 19, 
dyiacov avrovs év 1H adnOeia cov, where the moral renovation . 
of the heart seems plainly to be the change contemplated; but 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews it has always a reference to the 
immediate effect of the sacrificial work of Christ, as you may 
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see by studying the other five places where it occurs, besides the 
text before us. In chap. ix. 13, for example, you find the 
following passage: ¢i yap To alua tavpwr, etc., ayialer Tpos THY 
Tis capKxos xaSapornra; and in chap. x. 10, & @ Oernpate 
. Fyvacpévee copev Sia tis mporpopas Tod ca@patos Tov ‘Inaod 
Xpiorod éparaf. See also x. 14, 29, and xiii. 12. From all 
these passages, it is plain that ayudfm means to make atonement 
or expiation for guilt; and this use of the word is derived from 
the fact that in the Septuagint it is employed to translate wp 
and 162 in places where they evidently refer to the expiation 
made for sin by the blood of slain beasts (Ex. xix. 10, 14, xxix. 
33; Josh. vii. 13, etc.). ‘O dyudfwr, therefore, and of ayvalopevor, 
mean the person who expiates, and the persons for whom expia- 
tion is made—the reconciler and the reconciled; and these, 
says the apostle, are all of one Father, viz. God. 

And this intimate relation between the Redeemer and the 
redeemed is declared by the apostle to be the reason why 
Christ readily acknowledges His people for brethren: 6 4p 
aitiay ovx éramryuverar adedovs avtods xadeiv. This clause 
furnishes an additional argument to prove that Qeod is the 
proper supplement to é£ évdc in the foregoing clause, and not 
Adam or Abraham ; for it seems to imply that the brethren are 
elevated so as to be made meet companions for Christ. He can 
acknowledge them as brethren, without prejudice to His own 
dignity. It is their spiritual relation to God, and not the mere 
possession of human nature, that is the ground of the fraternal 
relation described by the apostle as subsisting between them and 
Christ. 

According to the apostle’s usual practice in this epistle, he 
proceeds to cite from the Old Testament some passages in illus- 
tration of the fact that Christ recognises His people as brethren : 
Neyou ’ArraryyedX@ TO dvoid cov Tots adeAdois pou, éy péc 
éxkrnaotas tuvnow oe. Kal wad ’Eyo écopat treroibas én’ 
auto. Kal mddu ’I8ov, éyw xal ra traidia & pot ESwxev o Oeos. 

These three quotations—the first taken from Ps. xxii. 22, 
the second from Isaiah or Ps. xviii. 2, and the third from Isa. 
vili. 18—are all introduced for the one purpose of illustrating 
the fraternal relation between Christ and His people. The con- 
nection of the several passages from which these quotations are 
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taken with the promised Messiah,-and the exact meaning of the 
cited clauses themselves, might all furnish room for considerable 
discussion ; but we must for the present pass over these points. 
Suffice it to say, that the three clauses are all introduced for the 
purpose of illustrating the statement of ver. 11, that Christ is 
not ashamed to call His people brethren; and that statement 
itself grows out of the word vuiovs in ver. 10, which suggests the 
idea that Christ and His people stand in a similar relation to 
God. 

And having thus adverted to the relationship between Christ 
and His people, the apostle next shows (ver. 14) how this rela 
tionship was constituted; and then proceeds to illustrate and 
confirm the body of the proposition laid down in ver. 10. It 
became God to make Christ pass through sufferings for the 
recovery of man, and to pass through them in the nature of 
man. The reasons and purposes of this appointment are stated 
in ver. 14, where the proof of the general proposition of ver. 10 
commences: é7rel ody Ta Trasdia KEexoLvevnKe capKos Kal aipa- 
ToS, Kal avdros TapaTrAnolos petéoyev THY avTOr, iva 81a Oavarov 
KaTapynon Tov TO Kpatos Exovta Tod Oavatou, TouréaTL, TOV Sid- 
Borov nad arradraky rovtous Scot pow Oavarou Sia travros Tob 
Sov Evoxos joav Sovdelas. The children whom God had given 
to Christ, and whom He has styled His brethren, were par- 
takers capxds xal aiparos; and this was the reason why He 
likewise took part of them, or became a man. 2ap£ and ala 
seem here employed to denote human nature. Sometimes the 
idea of sinfulness is connected with these words, as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 50 ; but at other times it is merely the nature and powers of 
man they indicate, as in Gal. i. 16. Christ, we know, while He 
took our nature upon Him, was perfectly free from sin, and 
from all tendency to sin. He was a partaker of capxos and 
aipartos, yet ywpis duaptias. Yet cap and alua seem always 
to carry along with them the idea of liability to suffering, and 
seem appropriate descriptions of human nature only in this 
world; for we are told they cannot inherit the kingdom of 
heaven (1 Cor. xv. 20), and that the days of Christ’s earthly life 
were the days of His flesh (Heb. v. 7). It was a spiritual and 
glorified body in which He ascended to the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens. 
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The purpose of his assuming human nature is stated by the 
apostle: that He might die. Without becoming a partaker of 
flesh and blood, He could not have died, fa dua Oavatou, 
that through death—i.e. by dying Himself—xatapynon, He 
might destroy, or defeat, or render impotent. Katapyéw is a 
favourite word of Paul’s, and is always used by him in the sense 
of defeating or rendering abortive. Its occurrence here sup- 
plies proof of the Pauline origin of this epistle. 

The object on whom the action of xatapyéw is here said to 
terminate is the devil, who is described as having the power of 
death. This can only mean that death, which reigns over man- 
kind, is the consequence of that sin which was first introduced 
by the devil. The tempter seduced mankind into sin, whose 
. wages are death, and Christ by His own death destroyed the 
works of the devil. He made expiation for sin; He implants 
in those who receive Him the principle of a new life. This new 
life, though it does not prevent us from dying, is yet immortal. 
It robs death of its sting; it makes the very grave but a resting- 
place for the believer; and like Christ Himself, the believer will 
rise from the grave with a glorified and immortal body. In 
consequence of the Saviour’s triumph over the prince of dark- 
ness and the power of the grave, we can triumphantly exclaim, 
“OQ death, where is thy sting?” etc. 

The Saviour’s triumph over the devil is traced out to its 
consequences in ver. 15: «al amaddd£n Tovrous, etc. It has 
been doubted whether dovAedas stands connected with avaddadFn 
or évoyo.. The sense remains unaffected. The distance of dov- 
Nelas from amadda£n seems opposed to their being connected ; 
and évoyor, instead of the dative, sometimes governs the genitive, 
though rod Gy is here used as a substantive. This is often the 
case with the infinitive, but it seldom happens that an adjective 
qualifies like a substantive. 

The apostle has said that Christ became partaker of flesh 
and blood, like the children whom God had given Him, and 
ver. 16 stands connected with this idea: od yap Syrrov dyyédov 
émtNapBavetat, GAAa orréppatos’ABpadp ériiauBaverar. Two 
views have been taken of the meanings of these words. They 
have been supposed to denote that Christ assumed not the 
angelic nature, but the human. This interpretation stood un- 
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challenged for centuries; but there can be little doubt that it 
does not give the meaning of the passage. ’EmikapBdveo Oa, 
coupled with the genitive of a person, denotes to lay hold of 
the person for the purpose of helping him, and hence simply to 
help, to assist, to support; and it cannot possibly mean to 
assume the nature of the person. The obvious sense of the 
verse is this: for indeed He helpeth not the angels, but He 
helpeth the seed of Abraham ; and in this view the connection 
of thought is close. He became a partaker of flesh and blood ; 
He assumed the nature of man, for it is not the angels, but it is 
mankind, whom He came to help. He took the nature of the 
beings whom it was His purpose to assist. But if you suppose 
that ver. 16 means, He took not on Him the nature of angels, 
but of men, then you make the assumption of humanity just 
the reason for assuming humanity. Besides, even if ériAap- 
Bavec@at, with the genitive of the person, could denote taking 
the nature of that person, the past tense alone would suit here, 
for Christ’s assumption of the human nature was a past event ; 
but in the case of the help Christ furnishes to mankind the 
present tense is the most suitable, for it is not angels whom as 
Mediator He helps, but it is the seed of Abraham ; which is just 
another expression for the 7rad/a mentioned in ver. 14, and 
said to be given to him by God. 

The 17th verse is introduced in the shape of a deduction 
from the 16th: hence it is the seed of Abraham and not angels 
the Mediator helps: dOev dpeke xaTa madvra Tots abedAdois 
oporwOjvat, iva edenuwv yévntat Kal mits dpyvepeds TA pds 
tov Qeov, eis TO thaoKxecOar Tas dpaptias Tov Naod. And the 
substance of the verse reverts to the 14th, and supplies a link 
there omitted. It was there said Christ became partaker of 
flesh and blood, that He might vanquish the devil. Here it is 
intimated that the Saviour, made flesh and blood, or made like 
to His brethren (for the expressions mean the same), acts the 
part of a priest, and expiates the guilt of sin; and this is the 
way we are now given to understand in which the conquest of 
the devil and death was effected. At the same time, while the 
assumption of humanity mainly looks to the expiation of guilt, 
and the consequent overthrow of the devil and death, there is a 
subordinate purpose mentioned by the apostle which it serves, 
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viz. the enabling of Christ to look upon His brethren with tender 
and brotherly feelings. He was made like . . . iva édejpov ; 
and the 18th verse points out the manner in which this result 
was produced: éy @ yap wérovOey avros tretpacbels Svvarat 
Tois teipalopévots BonOjcat:—For inasmuch as He, etc. His 
own experience of trials in the days of His flesh, enables Him 
to sympathize with His people in their sorrows, and prompts 
Him to send relief. The subserviency of Christ’s sufferings to 
the mercifulness and sympathy of His heart, is more fully 
handled in chap. iv.. and may be then to more advantage 
considered. 


CHAPTER III. 


_—————————— 


RE"HREN the preceding chapter, the apostle first enforces 
upon the Hebrew Christians the duty of giving 
attentive heed to the gospel system, affirming, that 
since Christ, as he had before shown, was superior 
to the angels, therefore the new economy was deserving of an 
uncommon and paramount regard: 61a rovro Sei mepracorépws 
nuas mpocéxew toils axovebeicww, wn Tore, etc. He next pro- 
ceeds to establish a principle assumed in the foregoing exhor- 
tation, viz. that Christ is the Head of the gospel dispensation : 
ov yap aryyénous Urrérake THY oixoupévny thy, etc. And in con- 
firmation of this principle he adduces a passage from the 
Psalms of David: ré éorw avOpwiros, ort ppynoxy,—a passage 
which, while it proves the Headship of Christ over the church, 
at the same time furnishes the materials for a short account of 
the scheme of redemption: év yap t@ trrord£as aire ta Tavta, 
etc. The apostle is thus led to assert, while commenting upon 
the passage quoted from the Old Testament, that the Messiah 
was made for a short time lower than the angels; that the 
purpose for which He endured this humiliation was that He 
might taste death for every man; and finally, that, in conse- 
quence of having suffered in such a cause, He has been raised 
again, and elevated to dignity and glory. Now, various objec- 
tions would naturally be made by the Jews against this account 
of the scheme of redemption. Was it to be supposed, they 
might ask, that God would permit His own Son to die a cursed 
and shameful death? Was it .to be supposed that the great 
Personage to whose coming their ancestors had for ages looked 
forward, would appear in a situation so mean and undignified 


as that occupied by Jesus? Could the meek and lowly son of 
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Mary be the person who was described as superior tothe angels 
of God? These are the objections which the apostle proceeds 
in the end of the chapter to repel; and he endeavours to show 
that the scheme of redemption, such as he had described it, was 
altogether worthy of God, and admirably suited to the lost and 
helpless state of man: émpeme yap avT@, Sv by Ta wdvra. 
Having thus assigned most satisfactory reasons for the 
brief humiliation which Christ, though superior to the angels, 
had consented to endure,—having declared that Fle had become 
man for the express purpose of establishing between Himself 
and the human race the close and intimate relation of brother- 
hood, and that being man He had died to make reconciliation 
for the sins of the people,—the apostle proceeds in the third 
chapter to call upon the Hebrew Christians to fix their medita- 
tions upon the blessed Saviour: 6Ocv, ddergol ayrot, KAjoEews 
érroupaviou péToxol, Katavonoate Tov amdcToAov Kal apyepéa 
THS oporoyias nuav ‘Incodv. Most interpreters regard these 
words as merely a pareenetic appeal, a practical lesson, like the 
commencement of the second chapter, founded upon what has 
gone before; but while undoubtedly they are to be viewed 
in this light, it seems equally clear that they are designed to 
exhibit the subject which the apostle intends to discuss: they 
announce the subject, and they invite attention to it. For 
what else does the apostle handle to the very end of the epistle, 
but the apostolic and priestly offices of the Saviour? The first 
two chapters may be viewed as the introduction, designed to 
awaken an interest in the subject by displaying the greatness of 
the Saviour; the opening sentence of the third chapter states 
the subject, after full preparation has been made for it; and 
the rest of the epistle forms the body of a most logical and 
compact discourse on the very subject to which attention is here 
invited. “Odev ... xatavoncare—Whierefore, consider: what 
has been said shows the subject to be worthy of your closest 
attention: Oey, dvti Tov, Sia robTo dyat, says Chrys. (xii. 79, B.). 
The apostle styles the Hebrews aédcAdol aryvor, xAjoews 
éroupaviov yétoyot. Michaelis supposes that the word adeAdgot 
is not here used as a designation of Christians in the usual 
sense, asthe brethren of each other, but refers to the 13th verse 
of the preceding chapter, where Christ declares them to be His 
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own brethren. There does not, however, seem to be any good 
reason for the idea that the phrase wears any other aspect here 
than what usually belongs to it. Few designations of the fol- 
lowers of Christ are of more frequent occurrence in the New 
Testament than the one before us; and it plainly denotes that 
they are members of the same family, related to each other by 
the ties of grace, and knit together by the bonds of Christian 
charity and love. And the epithet Gye is added (see also 
1 Thess. v. 27), to denote that they are a band of brothers, sepa- 
rated from the world, and set apart to the service of God. The 
ancient Jews were styled a holy people, because they were the 
peculiar people of God distinguished from all other nations ; 
and similar language is applied to the Christian church not only 
by Paul, but likewise by Peter, who (1 Pet. ii. 9, 10) describes 
believers as yévos éexdextov, Bacireiov tepatevpa, EOvos ay.ov, 
Aads els qrepiroinow. It is not necessary, however, to suppose 
that either Paul or Peter meant to affirm that every individual 
of the societies they respectively addressed was holy and good, 
and faithfully prosecuted a solemn dedication to God. 

Knyjjous is a favourite word of Paul’s, and is almost peculiar 
to him, there being only one other of the sacred penmen who 
uses it, viz. Peter, and he only once. It literally denotes an 
invitation, whether it be accepted or not, and the classic authors 
employ it in this sense; but in the Scriptures it means gene- 
rally an accepted invitation, and then by metonymy the blessings 
themselves which are proffered. It is not a mere offer that 
xAnots denotes, but rather what we theologically style effectual 
calling. For example, when Paul tells the Thessalonians that 
he prayed always for them (2 Thess. i. 11), a tyuds akon 
THs KARTEwS 6 Beds joy, and fulfil all the good pleasure of His 
goodness, and the work of faith with power, it is plain that 
«Ajots Means much more than the general invitation which is 
given to men to come to Christ. See also 2 Pet. i. 10: BeBaiav 
ipa Thy KARowW Kal exroyny Tovicbat. In the passage before 
us, in like manner, xAjocews éroupaviov péroyxot, there can be 
no doubt that the phrase means much more than merely parti- 
cipating in the hearing of the word, or listening to the offers of 
mercy : it means that the persons spoken of share the blessings 
which are bestowed through Christ. 
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And why is the «jou, of the Christian styled ézoupdyios ? 
Whether is it because the call comes from heaven, or is designed 
to lead to heaven? It is manifest that, on either supposition, 
you are furnished with a perfectly sufficient reason for thie 
epithet ; and indeed I do not see any very valid ground for 
deciding authoritatively in favour of either view, to the exclusion 
of the other: for if the apostle, in discoursing of the believer's 
xAjow, sometimes refers to its origin, it is also a fact that he 
sometimes refers to its object. In 2 Tim. i. 9 he refers to its 
origin, when he tells us that God has called His people, xAjoes 
dyia, ob Kata Ta Epya hpav, GAA Kar’ (Slav rpdbecw, Kat ydpw 
tiv Sobcicay npiv dv Xpurt@ "Incod mpd ypovev aiwvioy; and 
in 1 Tim. vi. 12, Heb. ix. 15, he refers to its object, when he 
tells us that aicvios fw) is that to which believers are called, 
and aiwmyios xAnpovoyla. Most interpreters take up the idea 
that it is the celestial blessings promised to the called which are 
the apostle’s reason for the employment of the epithet under con- 
sideration. Chrysostom says: pndév rolvuy évrai0a Snrirte, et 
éxel xéxrnobe exe yap o pcos, exet 4 avramodoars (xii. 79, B.). 
Either supposition, however, seems to me quite consistent with 
the scope of the passage, and either furnishes a good reason for 
the application of the term. Indeed, there is nothing unreason- 
able in supposing that the apostle might have both ideas in his 
mind ; and might style the believers’ calling a heavenly calling, 
both because it comes from heaven, and because it leads to heaven. 

The apostle’s exhortation to the holy brethren is this: xata- 
vonoate Tov amrooToNoy Kal apyLepéa THs Gporoyias Hpdv Incovv 
—Consider, attentively regard, make the subject of your medita- 
tions, Jesus the Apostle and High Priest, etc. The force of 
xatavonoare is beautifully brought out in Acts vii. 31, wpocep- 
xopévou S€ avrov Katavonoat—and when he (Moses) approached 
to mark, to examine, more narrowly the wonderful phenomenon 
of the burning bush; and Chrysostom, expounding the passage 
in Genesis where Abraham’s messenger came to the well, and 
met Rebecca, says: avtda Ta pnyata HS Kopns KaTevoet, TO 
Préupa, rhv Babiow, 76 oyna. The force of the word under 
consideration, it is plain, does not so naturally suggest the idea 
of an admonition or exhortation, as that of the formal proposi- 
tion of a subject. 
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The subject to which the apostle invites the attention of the 
Hebrews is Jesus, whom he styles tov amocrodov Kal dpyvepéa, 
etc. Considerable difference of opinion has prevailed respecting 
this description. The word which has occasioned most contro- 
versy is amdoroXov, which in no other part of the New Testa- 
ment but this is applied to Christ. The more ancient and 
common interpretation of the term views it as‘founded upon 
the fact so frequently mentioned in Scripture, that God sent 
(a7réoretXev) His Son into the world (John iii. 34, v. 36, vi. 29, 
xx. 21; Gal. iv. 4); and therefore it denotes the legate or mes- 
senger of God sent forth to make known His will to mankind. 
Christ, like Moses, received a commission from God, and in 
virtue of it appeared as a public instructor. To this interpreta- 
tion Tholuck objects, that if amrooroAos had thus been designed 
to describe Christ as the apostle of God, as the twelve were His 
apostles, then some such qualifying epithet as Oeios, rov Oecod, 
or ovpdvios, must have been added to distinguish Him from His 
own disciples, to mark so unwonted an application of the word ; 
and also that the implied comparison which you must thus 
suppose between Christ and Moses, is inconsistent with the 
addition of the word apytepéa, whose place should rather have 
been occupied by mpogyrnv. He adopts therefore anofher 
exposition, first suggested, he says, by Braun, and followed by 
Wetstein, that Paul styles Christ amrécroXos, in allusion to the 
presiding officer of the synagogue, who the Talmud says was 
named M2 [1 13, gesandter Vertreter des Synedriums, commis- 
sioned intercessor. Hence it would appear that the high priest 
was saluted by the other members of the Sanhedrim as their 
deputy or commissioned intercessor to transact for them in the 
concerns of religion. . Now, as he presided over the sacred 
building, and was deputed to present the prayers of his brethren 
to God (though Jahn indeed says (Arch. 434) that the legate 
of the synagogue was not the high priest, but one sent abroad 
on some mission), so Christ is the president or head of the 
Christian church, and the great intercessor with God on behalf 
of His people. ’Azrooronos, therefore, according to this view, 
is synonymous with éyyvos and pecirns. And with the view of | 
confirming this interpretation, Tholuck adopts the idea that 
oporoylas means here covenant, and the whole phrase, of course 
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“Mediator and High Priest of our covenant ;” though it must 
be allowed that, even were this translation of ouodoyias rejected, 
the view given of dmroorodos might be held in connection with 
the other sense of oodorylas. 

To the whole view, however, I must confess there seem to 
me to be very weighty objections. "Azrdorodos never bears in 
any other part of the New Testament the sense éyyvos or peoirns, 
but always that of messenger, agreeably to its etymology. The 
same observation is applicable to owodcylas, which bears, it is 
true, in the classic authors the sense of covenant, bargain, but 
not in the New Testament, where its meaning is always con- 
fession. And as to Tholuck’s objection, that if amoaroAos had 
been designed to describe Christ as the Apostle of God, some 
word like @etos would have been added, undoubtedly such 
addition might have been made, but still it was not necessary ; 
for the idea supposed to be awanting is fully expressed in the 
following clause, where Jesus the Apostle is described as faithful 
to Him that appointed Him. Besides, there seems to be a doubt 
whether the terms quoted from the Talmud, as applied to the 
Jewish high priest, be of sufficiently ancient a date to have 
given rise to the language of our text. But there is another 
argument which weighs more powerfully with me than any of 
the above considerations against Tholuck’s exposition ; and it is 
founded upon the connection between this verse and the pre- 
ceding part of the epistle. After having stated in the first two 
chapters a number of things respecting Christ, the apostle thus 
proceeds in the verse before us: “ Wherefore consider top 
amooToNoy Kai,” etc.; which implies that the ideas involved in 
amootoNov and apytepéa are not now brought out for the first 
time in the epistle, but have been already partially developed, 
and are now formally proposed, as deserving further considera- 
tion: they have been shown to be worthy of attention, and 
attention is accordingly invited to them. Now it is plain, that 
the peculiar idea which Tholuck attaches to azrocrodov here has 
not been adverted to in the two preceding chapters ; but it is 
equally plain that Christ has been described both as the Mes- 
senger of God to the world, and as the High Priest of the 
church. Unquestionably, therefore, it is more agreeable both 
to the language and the logic of the passage, to regard awdoto- 
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Aov and dpytepéa as denoting apostle or messenger, and high 
priest, and to view the Saviour as here exhibited to our con- 
templation in two lights; and accordingly Paul does, in fact, 
first compare’ Him with Moses, the apostle or messenger of God, 
and then with Aaron, the high priest of the Jews, which fully 
explains what Tholuck regards as a difficulty—the use of 
apxtepéa rather than wpod7rnv in connection with daoaroXop. 

“Oponroyia, I have said, in classic Greek denotes a covenant, 
paction ; but there is no undoubted instance where it bears this 
sense in the New Testament: there it denotes confession of the 
thing confessed; and apostle and high priest of our profession 
means apostle and high priest whom we profess, or apostle and 
high priest of our heavenly system. Perhaps the latter shade 
of meaning—thing professed—is to be adopted in preference to 
the other,—meaning, of course, the Christian religion, of which 
Christ is the Apostle, because He was sent from heaven to reveal 
it; of which He is the High Priest, because His mediation and 
sacrifice procure all the blessings of it. 

In the 2d verse the apostle proceeds to compare Christ with 
Moses: miorov Svta T@ Trouncavts avrov, ws Kal Mwors év drm 
Tp otxy avrov. It is God, of course, to whom the apostle 
refers in the words t@ vrowjoavrt; and what relation do they 
mark between the Father and the Son? Carpzovius supposes 
that zroujcayre describes a creative act on the part of God, and 
therefore renders the phrase Deo patri, appealing to a passage 
in Matt. xix. 4: qowujoas am’ apyis dpoev nal Orv érroinow. 
And certainly it cannot be doubted that the verb 7rovety denotes 
to make, to form, and that the participle might be used to signify 
a creator; but it is a fact that this word is never used to denote 
either the eternal generation of Christ, or even the production of 
His human nature. Moreover, it is plain that the scope of the 
passage before us is quite hostile to such a sense: it is designa- 
tion to an office, which is plainly the idea the nature of the 
statement suggests. And zroceiy frequently bears the sense of 
appointing to an office, at least in the Scriptures; as in Mark 
iii. 14: nad érrolnce Swdexa Wva dou per avrov. Acts il. 36: 
Ort xal Kupwov atrav nat Xpictov 6 Qeds éroince, Tavrov Tov 
"Inoobv, Sv tpets eotavpdcate. This use of zrovety is perhaps 
derived from the usage of the corresponding Hebrew word n¥y, 
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which is frequently used in the sense of appointing, as in 1 Sam. 
xii, Os PAnecnen nvo-ne ney awe mim (see also 1 Kings xii. 31 
and 2 Chron. xiii. 9). 

And the word oijocavrs undoubtedly refers to the offices 
Christ has just now been represented as sustaining: faithful to 
Him that appointed Him to be, viz. dmocrodoy Kal apyrepéa. 
Chrysostom supplies both words in filling up the ellipse. Some, 
however, suppose, that since the apostle, in the immediately 
subsequent part of his epistle, compares Christ, not with Aaron, 
but with Moses, therefore the commended fidelity of Christ, and 
tho divine appointment mentioned, must have a special refer- 
ence to the office in which He resembled Moses, and therefore 
they supply drdécroXov only. But though it be true that Paul 
firat proceeds to discuss the apostolic office of Christ, it is equally 
truo that he gocs on immediately afterwards to the priestly ; and 
since he has already formally proposed both as the subjects of 
discourse, it is not unreasonable to suppose that he contemplates 
both in stating the divine appointment. And in both offices we 
know that Christ was faithful to Him that appointed Him. As 
the Messenger of God, He spoke not of Himself, but only the 
commandment which the Father, who had sent Him, gave Him 

John xii. 49); and as the Priest of God, He cheerfully laid 
down [lis life, in compliance with the commandment which He 
had received from His Father (John x. 17, 18). He lived, He 
died, to execute the will of God. 

Moses also, the apostle declares, was faithful unto God: as 
wai Mois ev dA te ofxw avrod. The testimony thus borne to 
the fidelity of Moses is founded upon the recorded declaration 
of Tleaven; for we are told that, when Miriam and Aaron re- 
belled against him, and sought to undermine his authority, God 
Himself defended His servant, and said (Num. xii. 7), “ My 
servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all my house.” 
Christ and Moses resembled each other, as they introduced each 
a uew dispensation of religion, and were specially appointed by 
Heaven for this purpose; and they were both faithful in the 
discharge of their respective tasks, and enjoyed the pecaliar 
favour and presence of God. Moses was distinguished above 
all other prophets by the intercourse he enjoved with Heaven, 
and so was Christ. 
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Oikos, it is plain, denotes not the ancient temple, for that 
was not built in the days of Moses; nor yet the tabernacle of 
the ark, for over it Aaron, and not Moses, presided: it denotes 
here the living family or church of God, on the same principle 
that the term house is frequently employed i in English to denote 
the inmates. This form of expression is by no means rare in 
Scripture. The Hebrew term M3 ‘is frequently to be found in 
this sense, as when mention is made of the house of Joseph, of 
Israel, of David; and the whole children of Israel, by an ex- 
tension of the same figure, are styled the house of the Lord, of 
which you will find examples in Num. xii. 7, Jer. xii. 7, Hos. 
viii. 1, ix. 8, 15. From the appellation thus given to the whole 
Jewish nation in the Old Testament, is undoubtedly derived the 
analogous ‘expression in the New, olxos Qeod, which is explained 
in 1 Tim. iii. 15 to mean the church or people of God: iva eidis 
was Set ev oixp Ocov avacrpéeper Oar, Aris éotiv exxrAnoia Oeod 
Cavros. By a similar figure of speech the followers of Christ 
are likewise styled the temple of God and the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ also Himself being the chief corner 
stone; in whom the whole building, fitly framed together, 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord. 

It may be made a question, to whom the pronoun avrov 
relates; whether to God the Father, who appointed Christ, or 
to Christ Himself, to whom the preceding av’rov relates. As 
Moses was faithful in all his house: is it God’s house or Christ's 
house that is meant? The grammatical construction does not 
very decisively settle the question. In the passage in Num. 
xii. 7, from which the commendation of Moses is quoted, it is 
God who is introduced speaking respecting His own house ; 
which seems to prove that, in the passage in Hebrews, avrov 
refers to God. But still it must be remembered, that as the 
distinction between the Father and the Son is not brought out 
so clearly in the Old Testament as in the New, we often find 
that passages, which in the Old Testament seem to relate ex- 
clusively to God, are quoted i in the New, and applied to the 
Son. The ex lnatons in such cases seems to be, that the truth 
is stated in the Hebrew Scriptures in a general form; but the 
same truth is afterwards more fully brought out, and precise 
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information is given respecting the particular person in the 
Godhead to whom it referred. But whether airod be supposed 
in this verse to refer to God or to Christ, certain it is that the 
same spiritual house is described in the 6th verse as belonging 
to Christ: Xpuords 5¢ ds vids él tov olxov avrod, od oixos 
éopev sets. And indeed there is nothing to hinder us from 
supposing that the church may be styled by the apostle both 
the house of God and the house of Christ. 

Having thus recognised the claims of Moses, and acknow- 
ledged that he was faithful as well as Christ, the apostle 
proceeds to compare them more narrowly, and to point out the 
superior dignity and glory of Christ. He shows that, great and 
faithful as Moses was, and worthy therefore of the remem- 
brance and respect and gratitude of the Jewish nation, which 
he by no means desired to lessen, Christ was greater and more 
honourable still, and worthy of profounder gratitude, and 
‘ reverence, and love: maA«lovos yap Sofns otros mapa Maoh 
ntlwrat, xaP cov wreiova Tiny eyet TOU OlKoU O KaTagKEVdcaS 
avrov. 

Tap seems to mark the production of a new reason in con- 
nection with xaravojcare. Consider Jesus, who was faithful, 
like Moses: consider Jesus, for He was even superior to that 
ancient legislator. 

Man. is the supplement made in the English version to obros: 
perhaps apostle or prophet would have suited better; but any 
of them makes good sense. 

It is contended by Ernesti, that 7&/wras merely expresses 
the idea of receive—hath received, or possesses—hath been dig- 
nified with. And there can be no doubt that, though the worc 
etymologically expresses deserved reception, yet it is often usec 
where the idea of merit has no place; as in a passage quote 
from Basil by Ernesti: tis érvyvocems tod dvtos pn xatatiov 
pevos— not having obtained a knowledge of the real” (Ern. 
198). But if cases can be produced where mere reception is 
all the word can fairly be supposed to imply, there are many 
others where the idea of desert, the radical idea of the word, is 
undoubtedly preserved. In Heb. x. 29, for example, we read, 
woaw, Soxetre, yelpovos dfiwOyncetas tyswplas 6 Tov viov TOU 
@cod xatamarycas, which does not mean merely, “ how much 
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greater punishment shall he receive;” but, “how much shall 
he receive as his just desert.” And there is a passage which 
Ernesti quotes from Lysias in support of his opinion, which, 
when I turn to the Greek oration, seems to me rather to be a 
case of the opposite kind. It is in the oration against Eratos- 
thenes, one of the thirty tyrants, whose misdeeds Lysias is 
recounting ; and he mentions that the tyrant had always been 
most careful to preserve the appearance of fidelity to the people : 
Bovropevos te wANOe Soxeiv muoctds elvac; and then follows 
the passage, reuapevos S¢ xal Trav peyloTtwy afiovpevos auTos 
CrraryryetAapevos TwreE THY TOMY avTOS aTrwXéece, Where, though 
it is plain that Eratosthenes was undeserving of the honours to 
which he was raised, yet they had been bestowed upon him 
in the idea that he merited them (Lysias, Orat. Aid. ii. 374, 
bottom). And as the idea of merit is generally retained in the 
verb a£tove6as, so also is it more congenial than the simple idea 
of reception to the whole scope of the passage before us, which 
describes the deserved elevation of Him who was holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners. Christ hath deservedly 
received greater honour—hath been counted worthy of greater 
honour. 

ITapa, marking the comparative degree, is a Hebraism. 
There is here a double comparative, like Svapopwrepov aap’ 
avrovs, chap. i. 4; for aAecovos is itself the comparative, and 
might have been followed by the genitive of Mwovjs; or if mapa 
were retained, the positive of wAeiwy might have been used. 
It may have been the vastness of the Saviour’s superiority to 
Moses which, rousing the apostle’s feelings, led him to adopt a 
form of expression tantamount to a reiterated statement. 

The sacred penman does not merely affirm the Saviour’s 
superiority, but he subjoins a measure or illustration, by which 
the greatness of it may be estimated: xa6’ dcov mdelova Tiny 
yet Tow olxov a KatacKevdoas atop. 

Very various opinions have been entertained respecting the 
nature of the illustration which the latter clause really gives of 
the former. I have no doubt that the English version contains 
a correct representation of the sense. The ground on which an 
objection has been raised against this interpretation is, that it is 
difficult to conceive how Moses should be styled a house, or 
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compared to a house,—the relation between Christ and Moses 
being, according to this view, represented by the relation 
between an architect and a building. And various attempts 
have therefore been made to bring out some other meaning 
from the words. Morus, for example, renders the verse thus 
“ Doch hat jener einen grossen Vorzug vor dem Moses; aber 
in so fern dass der Stifter des Hauses (God) immer noch der 
vornehmere darinne ist ;” which makes the latter clause not an 
illustration of the former, but something added by way of 
exception. And Storr translates it: “ Denn sein Vorzug vor 
dem Moses ist um so grésser, je héher dieses Haus von seinem 
Urheber geschitzt wird ;’ which, though it makes the latter 
clause an illustration of the former, yet gives a turn to the 
words which the grammatical construction by no means seems 
to tolerate. All these interpretations, and others that might be 
mentioned, are chargeable with disregarding the close connection 
which xa@ doy establishes between the two clauses, and intro- 
ducing a new difficulty, by supposing olxov to be a harsh 
Hebrew construction for év otxm. The one clause is manifestly 
to be viewed as the counterpart of the other; and as o xata- 
oxevdoas in the latter corresponds to obras, viz. Christ, in the 
former, so must otxov correspond to Mwojv; for there is 
nothing else that can possibly supply another member for the 
comparison. Olxov, therefore, is the genitive, after the com- 
parative mAelova; and the sense is the same as if the phrase 
had been zrapa rov olxov, agreeably to the construction of the 
former clause. Why the apostle should have employed different 
forms of the comparative in two perfectly analogous clauses, it 
is not easy to say, unless it be, that in speaking of Christ, he is 
impelled by the ardour of his feelings to employ a double com- 
parative, while in the case of the mere illustration he is satisfied 
with a single one, and the word wAelova having been already 
used, olxou alone thereafter was needed. 

And to what does olxov refer? Manifestly to the same 
object as olxm in the preceding verse. It is the cliurch that is 
the house of God. And the verb xatacxevdcas, employed by 
the apostle, describes the Saviour as constructing this house, as 
founding or raising this family, which imports what is elsewhere 
plainly declared, that He procured salvation for the children of 
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men—that He purchased the church with His own blood, and 
rales and governs it, and by His Spirit causeth it to grow into 
a holy temple unto the Lord. He alone is the ground of hope 
to man; and but for Him no church would ever have existed 
at all: He collects together the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, and brings them home to God. If, therefore, you. 
metaphorically style the redeemed a house, He is plainly the 
builder of it: if you style them a family, He is the founder of 
it. Now it is a clear principle, that the builder, architect, is 
more dignified than the building. And therefore Christ hath 
more glory than the whole collective body of His people. But 
what connection has all this with Moses? A manifest con- 
nection ; for Moses himself was a constituent part of the church 
or house of God. Though he was invested with great authority 
and dignity, still he needed the same help from Christ as other 
men, and his sins as much required atonement. If Christ, then, 
possessed more honour and glory than the whole collective body 
of the faithful, a fortiori, He possessed much more than Moses. 
It is a characteristic of Paul’s writing, to leave out occasionally 
some step of an argument, by which brevity and force are at 
once secured. And in the present case, too, you will observe 
that he proves far more than the exigencies of his argument 
required—not raising Christ merely above Moses, which would 
have sufficiently answered his purpose, but proving [lim superior 
to the whole body of God’s people, by which His dignity 
and glory are displayed with a superabundant lustre and 
brightness. 

The next verse, m@s yap olxos xatacxevalerat trod Tivos, 6 
b€ Ta TavrTa KatacKevdcas Geos, is one which has given rise to 
much diversity of opinion. If these words stood by themselves, 
or in some other connection, there would be no difficulty con- 
nected with them: the first clause manifestly lays down a self- 
evident proposition, and the second seems to be an ascription of 
the creation of all things to God. But the connection between 
the verse, viewed in this light, and the scope of the apostle’s 
argument, is very far from being apparent. Indeed, some 
expositors have proposed to leave out these clauses altogether, 
and Heinrichsius encloses them in brackets; nor can it be 
doubted that the fifth verse stands in quite a natural and logical 
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connection with the third, and no want is felt in passing from 
the one to the other. But the evidence of manuscripts in favour 
of the apostolic authority of the clauses in question is quite 
decisive, and they must be retained as part of the text. 

The first clause is encumbered with the fewest difficulties. 
It may be viewed as connected in the way of illustration with 
the last clause of the preceding verse. Thie apostle had already 
made mention of a house, and in illustrating the superiority of 
Christ to Moses he had spoken both of a house and of the 
builder of it; and he now subjoins—apparently as a reason for 
the comparison, and to show the completeness of the analogy— 
the general truth, that every house must have some one who 
stands to it in the relation of a builder. Of this statement, it 
would seem, no doubt could possibly be entertained ; and it arises 
out of the indefinite mention of olxos made in the preceding 
verse. And if any person raise the objection, that a statement 
so plain and self-evident was not needed in illustration of the 
third verse, the only answer I can think of is, that the apostle 
might have reference to some current misconception, some pre- 
vailing objection, which gave a point to the statement we 
cannot now discern. 

But the great difficulty lies in the last clause of the verse. 
To what, for example, does ta wavra refer? Viewed in con- 
nection merely with the clause in which it stands, it would seem 
most naturally to denote the universe. And many interpreters 
assign to it this sense, and suppose it is the creation of the 
material universe which the apostle is describing. But one can 
scarcely avoid feeling that such a sense would be quite unsuited 
to the scope of the argument, which has no relation to the 
origin of the universe. Moreover, it is worthy of notice that 
the verb xatacxevalw is never applied in the New Testament 
to the creation of the world, but to such works as the building 
of the tabernacle and the ark (Heb. ix. 2, xi. 7), which certainly 
favours the idea that ra mavra means something else than the 
universe. Many have therefore supposed it necessary to give 
to this phrase a sense conformable to the nature of the subject 
which the apostle is discussing, and to understand it as denoting 
the house of God, and everything connected with it—the church 
in all its states and dispensations. And it is difficult to perceive 
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how any other sense can at all be made to comport with the 
scope of the passage. 

But the master difficulty of the verse lies in the word @eds. 
To whom does it refer—to the Father or tothe Son? Capellus 
supposes that the article o is taken relatively, and that o 5¢, 
referring to Christ, is the subject of the proposition, and @eos 
the predicate: but He, viz. Christ, who built all, is divine, is 
God. This view of the clause would yield a clear and suitable 
sense, and one which would be highly conducive to the apostle’s 
purpose of proving the superiority of Christ to Moses: if the 
fact that He built the house, of which Moses was merely a part, 
proves His superiority to the Jewish lawgiver, certainly the 
conclusion is greatly strengthened by the additional considera- 
tion, that He, the builder of the house, isa divine person. And 
the apostle surely had already in the first chapter adverted with 
sufficient plainness to the divinity of our Lord, to render such 
a pointed reference to that doctrine quite natural and intelli- 
gible. There seems, however, to be one objection to this view 
of the clause: it may be alleged, that if the article o be relative, 
and look back to the person spoken of in the preceding verse, 
then another article would be indispensable before the participle, 
to place it in subordination to the subject: o 6, but this per- 
son, viz. Christ, 0 Ta wavra xatacKevacas éotiv Geos. And the 
force of this objection I am afraid must be allowed. There is 
a passage in Heb. vii. 6, which for some time I supposed (0 5é 
py yeveadoyoupevos €& adray Sebdexatwxe Tov’ ABpaap) furnished 
an example where, in a case like the text, the article was not 
repeated ; but the propositions, I am now persuaded, are not 
analogous: the o here is not relative, but is itself the article of 

ryeveaoryoupevos. 

: It seems, therefore, necessary to suppose that @cds is the 
subject, and 6 ta mavra xatacxevdcas the predicate: “ but God 
is the Maker of all;” “but it is God who hath made all.” Now 
if this be the only translation which the grammatical construc- 
tion of the verse allows, which I doubt is the case, what must 
we regard as the bearing of this statement upon Paul's argu- 
ment? Tholuck’s translation is: “irgend ein Wesen muss als 
Werkzeug ein Gebiiude griinden, wenn gleich Gott immerhin 
als der héchste Begriinder von allem anerkannt wird ;” but this 
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rendering seems of set purpose to place God and Christ in 
opposition to orie another, and to ascribe to the Father a creative 
energy that could not be claimed for the Son, which contra- 
dicts the statements of the first chapter. The idea of Abrescius 
seems greatly preferable, that the point of the apostle’s remark, 
as bearing upon his general argument, lies in this, that what the 
Father does in the church He does by the Son, which is true 
indeed even of the material creation (Eph. ii. 10, iii. 9; Col. 
i. 17); and accordingly you will observe, that the house spoken 
of by the apostle is styled in the second verse the house of God, 
and yet in the third verse Christ is said to have founded it. Is 
it not astriking proof of Christ’s dignity, of His great superiority 
to Moses, that His works and the Father’s works are spoken of 
interchangeably,—that what God does Christ does, and what 
Christ does God does? ‘The same works are ascribed to both. 

Yet I must confess, after all, that I feel very great difficulty 

in coming to a decision respecting the true meaning of this 
verse. There is a view of it which has not been advocated, so 
far as I am aware, by any of the commentators, which has 
presented itself repeatedly to my mind, and which the difficulties 
connected with the expositions that have been given almost lead 
me to adopt. The fourth verse may perhaps be regarded rather 
as a passing inference from the last clause of the third verse, 
than as a necessary part of the apostle’s argument. So far as 
the continuity of the reasoning is concerned, it is agreed on all 
hands that the fifth verse stands in quite a natural and close 
connection with the third. Now we may suppose that the 
apostle, having been led by the mention of a house to speak of 
the builder of it, took occasion, when the idea of cause and 
effect was in his mind, to assail, in passing, some prevalent 
infidel notion about creation, or chance, or the eternity of the 
world. And in this view the language of the fourth verse is 
such as is quite naturally suggested by the ideas and terms of 
the third; and the statement comes to have a point, which other- 
wise it is confessedly difficult to see in it. For let it be noted, 
observes the apostle, halting for a moment, that every house 
must have a builder. Now what is this but the leading prin- 
ciple of Paley’s Natural Theology? A watch supposes a watch- 
‘maker: an edifice supposes an architect: design supposes a 
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designer. The universe, therefore, had a maker; and He that 
made all things is God. 

Now I am not prepared to say that I adopt this interpreta- 
tion ; yet there are several arguments that might be pled in its 
defence. It is Paul’s manner to glance aside, in a kind of 
parenthesis, from the immediate subject of discussion, to some 
related idea. The fourth verse is confessedly not needed to the 
completeness of the apostle’s argument. The attempt to bring 
it into the chain compels you either to distort the syntax, or to 
put a constrained sense on some of the words. But if the verse 
be viewed as an inference in the manner described, you are 
enabled to give every word its obvious sense, and to follow the 
obvious construction. For though it be true, as has been 
already mentioned, that the verb xataoxevdfw is never applied 
in the New Testament to the creation, yet I find, on examina- 
tion, that it is so applied at ledst twice in the Septuagint (Isa. 
xl, 28, xliii. 7); and supposing it was the apostle’s design to 
speak of the creation, the manner in which the topic is suggested 
to him would naturally lead him to adopt the word he had 
already used, in preference to every other word. 

The apostle proceeds, in the two following verses, to illus- 
trate still further the superiority of Christ to Moses: cat Mwovjs 
pev Triotos ev Sip TO oix@ avtov, ws Oepdrrwy, eis wapTUpLoY TOV 
AaANOncopévwv: Xproros Sé, ds vids él Tov oixov avrod. Christ 
and Moses are both represented by the apostle as the messengers 
of God, as connected with the house of God, and as faithful to 
their trust; but still there are several points of contrast between 
them which must be observed. 

Moses acts as Oepdzrwy, but Christ acts s vids. Thijs com- 
parison concedes a high degree of dignity to Moses: for the 
word Oepdrrwy, though it means a servant, denotes one of a 
superior order, who enjoys the confidence of the head of the 
house, and is entrusted with a good measure of authonity ; 
while SovAos, the other word of similar sense, is applied to a 
domestic of inferior standing. Eustathius, in a comment on 
Odyssey, first book (Ern. 212), thus expresses the difference 
between them: of 5¢ Oepdzrovres amas irrnpetal eiat hiro, ov 
pay kata tous SovdXous. And accordingly it is Oepazrwv that is 
employed in the Septuagint in translating the passage where 
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God so highly commends Moses: “My servant (0 Oepazwy pov) 
Moses is not so, who is faithful in all mine house.” Hein- 
richsius, indeed, doubts whether there be any peculiar emphasis 
in the word Oepdzrwy here, on the ground that the object of the 
apostle is not to elevate Moses; but though undoubtedly his 
object is to elevate Christ, yet he only furthers his object, by 
choosing as tle means of contrast one who is possessed of much 
dignity and elevation, to whom still he prefers the blessed 
Saviour; and since the Oepdawy does signify a superior servant 
or steward, there seems no good reason for doubting that it is 
designedly selected to express the dignity of Moses. There is 
nothing in the whole argument of the apostle depreciatory of 
the ancient Jewish legislator, but everything of an opposite 
character. Great, however, and elevated as Moses was, Christ 
is vastly superior; for He is not Oepamray, but vids, the Son, the 
heir and Lord of all. The Son in a family is greatly dis- 
tinguislied above the most favoured servant. 

Again, Moses is described as being év T@ otx@, but Christ is 
described as being ém tov otxov. Moses was in the family as 
n servant, but Christ is over it as a master. 

It has been supposed that there is another point of contrast 
indicated by the apostle in the words avrov and airod, as if he 
meant to say that Moses was in God’s house, but Christ over His 
own house. The question is, whether the latter avrouv should 
have the aspirate or not. Most editions of the New Testament, 
and those, too, the best, present the word unaspirated ; but still, 
as manuscript evidence in the case of mere points is not deemed 
so decisive as in the case of letters, it has been much disputed 
on grounds connected with the scope of the passage which 
reading is preferable. Now one thing is certain, that the house 
spoken of has been described in the preceding verses as the 
house of God; and the passage in Numbers to which the 
apostle refers, describes it in the same manner: which certainly 
supplies an argument of great weight in support of the same 
reading of the clause before us. Besides, let it be remembered 
that both Christ and Moses are described as having been faith- 
ful to God in their administration of the affairs of this house; 
which plainly implies that the house is spoken of as the house 
of God, and that from Him flowed their authority both in it 
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and over it. As the Mediator, Christ acted under His Father. 
Do not suppose, however, that there would be any impropriety 
in styling the church the house of Christ: it is His, for He 
hath purchased it with His blood; and it is styled His in many 
parts of Scripture. And, indeed, the term vios, according to 
Paul’s conceptions, embodies the ideas of heir and Lord (Gal. 
iv. 1, 4, 7). The question which is suggested by the verse 
under consideration, is not whether the church really be the 
house of Christ, but whether in this particular case it be styled 
His house or the house of God. 

In describing Moses as epazrwy, the apostle adds the quali- 
fying phrase, eis paprupwov tay AadnOnoopéevwv. The greater 
number of interpreters suppose that these words refer to things 
which Moses was himself, after the period of the signal testi- 
mony borne to him by Heaven, to reveal to the children of 
Israel. But the statement, viewed in this sense, seems to have 
but little meaning or pertinency: Moses was a servant for a 
witness of the things he was about to speak, or for testifying 
the things he was about to speak. A far more natural and 
sensible interpretation of the words is elicited, by viewing them 
as referring to the additional and ampler revelations of God’s 
will that were to be given to the church in the fulness of time; 
and we know that the institutions of Moses bore witness to the 
truth of the Christian dispensation, and prepared the way for 
its appreach. Indeed, there is no book of the New Testament 
where the relations between the old economy and the gospel of 
Christ are more fully or clearly developed than in this very 
epistle ; and the words before us, therefore, may be viewed as 
the germ of those extensive and interesting comparisons which 
are drawn in the eighth, ninth, and tenth chapters between the 
Mosaic institutions and the Christian church. Moses indicated 
obscurely what was afterwards to be clearly revealed. 

This clause, therefore, it is plain, adds another to the points 
of contrast between Moses and Christ which the verse under 
review has already exhibited. Moses was the harbinger, Christ 
the illustrious Prince Himself: the revelations of Moses were 
the faint twilight of the morning, those of Christ the full splen- 
dour of noonday : the institutions of Moses were the scaffolding, 
those of Christ the finished fabric of religious truth. 
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The latter part of the sixth verse contains a practical ad- 
monition of great importance: od olxos eopev jets, Cavirep THY 
Tappnoiay Kal To Kavynua tis éedmridos péypt TédXous BeBaiav 
Katacxwpev. Two questions have been raised respecting the 
phrase od olxos. In the first place, it has been doubted whether 
this be the correct reading. A number of Muss. are cited by 
Griesbach as containing 6s olxos, and some critics have pre- 
ferred this reading; but the great preponderance of mss. autho- 
rity is in favour of ob; though, indeed, the meaning in either 
case is nearly the same. The objection which has been made 
to the common reading od, is that it ought to have been followed 
by the article o in connection with olxos, and on this ground 
alone some have adopted the other reading. But more import- 
ance has been attached to this objection than really belongs to 
it. It is true, indeed, that in such constructions the noun that 
follows the relative, and governs it, frequently has the article; 
but it is also equally true that it sometimes wants it, and the prin- 
ciple of the difference seems to be this, that the article is present 
where the governing word is the subject, but absent where the 
governing word is the predicate. In the following perfectly 
analogous passages the article is present: ob 7) fwvn Thy yay éca- 
Aevoev (Heb. xii. 26); of 1 otxia Hv ovvopopovca TH cuvayaryy 
(Acts xviii. 7) ; 0 0 Erawos ov é€ avOperwy (Rom. ii. 29) ; 
but in all these cases it will be observed that the noun following 
the relative is manifestly the subject of the proposition. There 
are other cases, however, of the same construction where the 
article is awanting, as, 7roAw Hs Texvitns Kal Snuscoupyos 0 Beds 
(Heb. xi. 10); but here it is plain that reyvirns, which governs 
Hs, is not the subject, but the predicate, of the proposition, and 
@cos is the subject, which accordingly has the article: of Kupios 
6 @eds—of whom God is the Lord, where it is equally plain 
that @eos is the subject, and Kupzos the predicate. The first 
question, therefore, to be asked respecting the phrase before 
us, o olxos éopev mets, is whether olxos be the subject or 
the predicate; and undoubtedly the answer must be that it is 
the predicate: the proposition is, that we are the liouse. The 
absence of the article, therefore, before otxos, is quite consistent 
with the principles of Greek construction. 

Another question may be asked respecting the relative od to 
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whom does it refer? To the remote antecedent Xpioros, or to 
the nearer word avtrod? No doubt it is generally the case, that 
the nearer word furnishes the more natural subject of reference ; 
and if Ocod had stood itself here instead of avrod, we should 
very readily have viewed ov as standing related to it. But 
since Xpuoros is the person who is the subject of the preceding 
proposition, and avrod stands as a subordinate member of the 
sentence referring to a previous word, not unnaturally the 
relative that begins the new sentence is viewed as referring to 
Xptioros. And in this view the house mentioned, while it is 
styled the house of God, is also represented as the house of 
Christ; and well may it be so, for He laid the foundation of it, 
and superintends the building, “that it may grow into an holy 
temple in the Lord.” 

The concluding clause of this verse describes the persever- 
ance necessary to all true members of the church: éaviep thy 
Tappnoiav Kal TO Kavynua THs édmlSos péxypt Tédous BeBaiay 
KATAO YW LEV. 

ITappnoia literally denotes, according to its etymology, open 
intrepid speaking, without any fear of consequences; and in this 
sense it is frequently to be found in the classics, and also in the 
sacred writers. And since this freedom of speech may proceed 
from a mind confident in itself, and confident of the justice of 
the principles which it espouses, the word came also to be used— 
putting the cause for the effect—to denote confidence, firm ex- 
pectation ; and in this sense it is frequently to be found in the 
New Testament. That this is the sense of the word here, seems 
plain from the scope of the passage, and also from the perfectly 
similar exhortation contained in ver. 14, where wrootacews is 
used instead of wrappncia: éavrep THY dpyny THS Uroctacews 
péypt tédXous BeBalay xatdoywpev. The idea seems to be the 
same as is styled Anpodopia tis wictews in chap. x. 22. 

Kavynya, and all words of the same family, denote in the 
classics boasting, glorying; and they are also to be found in the 
same sense in the Scriptures. But there is another sense more 
frequent among the sacred writers, viz. that of rejoicing, which 
seems to have been derived from the fact that in the Septua- 
gint Hebrew words denoting joy and gladness are very gene- 
rally rendered by xavynua and xavydoua. This sense, it is 
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plain, is the only one that suits the word in the passage before 
us. 

Tlappnoiav and xavynyue are both connected in the way of 
government with édzriSes, confidence and rejoicing of hope; and 
it is plain that they describe qualities of the believer's hope, and 
are to be viewed, according to the Hebrew idiom, as serving the 
samo purpose as adjectives. The whole phrase means a confi- 
dent and joyful hope. When nouns in government are thus 
made to qualify each other like substantive and adjective, it is 
sometimes the one in the genitive that is used adjectively, while 
tho other denotes the object that is described, as vids dyamns 
avrod, Col. i. 13; 6 avOpwros THs auaptias, Oo vids THS aTre- 
Nelas, 2 Thess. ii. 3. But in the case before us, and in others 
that could be produced, the noun in the genitive is the subject, 
and the governing nouns are used adjectively. 

Befaiay, firm, stedfast, agrees with the first of the two ac- 
cusatives, wappynoiay, and not with xavynua. Why select the 
more remote? A doubt may indeed be entertained whether it 
does not take its gender from éAwidos, which is the object 
spoken of, the other nouns being merely used to describe 
qualities of the hope. Its case it could not take from éAsriées, 
on account of the close connection in which it was required to 
stand with catacyaper. 

Mexps rédous denotes till the end of the Christian conflict. 
The present life is a scene of trial to the believer; and while 
glorious rewards are exhibited to his view, to stimulate his 
flagying zeal, he is plainly assured that it is only by persever- 
ance he can risy to the actual enjoyment of heaven. The con- 
flict may be severe, but he must tight to the very last ; the road 
may be rough and rugged, but he must surmount every diffi- 
culty. If he turn aside from the nght path, if he abandon the 
faith and hope of the gospel, he furnishes clear proof that he 
dees not belung to that spiritual house which the Saviour came 
to erect in the world. We are his house, if we hold fast the 
confident and joyful hope firm unto the end. He that endureth 
to the end shall be saved. 

The apostle has now illustrated by various considerations the 
official sapertority of Christ to Moses; and as he had formerly, 
after showing the Savioer's saperiority to ancels, made that 
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doctrine the foundation of a practical lesson, so now does he 
follow the same practice. In the former case he had said da 
touro— Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard ; and now he says 6s—Wherefore, 
as the Holy Ghost saith, To-day, if ye will hear His voice, 
harden not your hearts,—the conjunction in each case referring 
to the previously demonstrated superiority of the Saviour. 

The admonition of the apostle in the passage before us is 
couched in language borrowed from the ninety-fifth Psalm ; and 
the language of the epistle corresponds almost word for word to 
the language of the Septuagint, with the exception of the con- 
nective 6:0, by which it is attached to the body of his own dis- 
course. Grotius and Heinrichs are both of opinion that this psalm 
was designed to be sung at the feast of tabernacles; and Rosen- 
miiller thinks it was first composed when the ark was brought 
up in David's time, and placed with rejoicings in the tabernacle 
on Zion. The design of it is clearly to excite the people to the 
faithful service of God, to the heartfelt celebration of His praise; 
and an instance, borrowed from the severe punishment inflicted 
upon the disobedient Israelites in the. wilderness, is brought in 
as an example to warn them of the danger of obstinate opposi- 
tion to the divine will. This powerful appeal of the Psalmist 1s 
seen by the apostle to be perfectly adapted to the scope of his 
own discourse, and therefore he embodies the admonition which 
he addresses to the Hebrews in the language of the psalm. It 
is clear, however, that this citation stands upon a considerably 
different footing from those already made in the first chapter, 
which are adduced as proofs of a position, viz. the dignity of 
Christ, and which must, therefore, have been designed from the 
very first as descriptions of the promised Messiah. Bat the 
quotation before us is not brought forward as the proof of any 
point, and therefore there is no necessity for supposing that 
originally it was aught else than an address to the Jews of 
David’s time, which Paul, finding pertinent to his purpose, em- 
ployed as the vehicle of a similar appeal to the Hebrews of his 
own day. Yet Abreschius thinks that, while it was originally 
addressed to the. ancient Israelites, it was at the same time 
designed by the Spirit of God as a prophetic appeal and remon- 
strance suited to the times of the. Messiah; there being some 
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things in it which he deems less suitable to the age of David, 
and which he accounts for by supposing the sacred penman rapt 
into the future, and pouring forth strains more entirely adapted 
to the distant scene. The first part of the psalm exhibits the 
people of God exciting one another to zeal and fidelity in the 
service of Jehovah; and the latter part introduces God Himself 
displaying the dangers of apostasy and rebellion, and holding 
up the example of the Jews in the wilderness as a warning 
against disobedience—remonstrances and exhortations suited to 
all times. 

The manner in which the apostle introduces this citation, 
xalas eyes TO Trvedua TO Gyiov, without any further remark, 
shows the settled views that were entertained in primitive times 
of the inspiration of Moses and the prophets. The writers of 
the Old Testament were regarded by the apostles as holy men 
of old, who spake as they were moved by tlie Holy Ghost. And 
if we are to form our views of inspiration from the Scriptures 
themselves, as there is manifestly no other quarter where we can 
find information on such a subject, then it is clear that it was 
not merely a general superintendence which was exercised over 
the sacred penmen, but such a minute superintendence that all 
their statements are to be viewed as the statements of the Spirit. 
It is not merely David who speaks in the ninety-fifth Psalm, but 
the apostle says it is the Holy Ghost; and if the Holy Ghost 
speaks, whose can even the words be but words of the Spirit ? 

In the Hebrew Bible, the expression, “ To-day, if ye will 
hear His voice,” stands, according to punctuation and accents, 
connected with the preceding clause, “we are the people of His 
pasture, and the sheep of His hand ;” but Paul joins it with the 
following clause, “ To-day, if, etc., 4m oxAnpuvyte, harden not 
your hearts ;” and in this disposition of the words he follows 
the Septuagint. The points and accents were not an original 
part of the text, and though thev are generally accurate, yet we 
are not tied down to them ; and in the case before us, the change 
of person from the first to the second seems of itself sufficient to 
prove that the clause in question is connected in sense with the 
Sth verse, and not with the Tth: “ We are... to-day if ye... 
harden not your.” And Rosenmiiller, accordingly, seems to 
regard it as certain, independently altogether of the Epistle to 
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the Hebrews, that this clause cannot stand in connection with 
what goes before, but must either be viewed as a separate clause, 
“ Would that to-day ye would listen to His voice,’—there being 
cases where ON denotes wtinam (Ex. xxxii. 32 ; 1 Chron. iv. 10), 
—or must be regarded as connected with what ows which 
undoubtedly is the proper arrangement. 

Different views have been entertained respecting the general 
construction of the apostle’s admonitory address. Calvin and 
Grotius suppose that the words from «aOas to the end of the 
11th verse are to be enclosed as a parenthesis, and that the 
conjunction 6co in the 7th verse is connected with MAéere in 
the 12th, where the apostle’s own admonition is supposed to 
commence: “ Wherefore (as saith, etc.) take heed, brethren, 
lest there be in any of you an evil heart.” The want of another 
conjunction beside SAézrere, such as 8, seems to Abreschius to 
confirm this arrangement, 5:0 being the only conjunction which 
it can have; but Tholuck justly observes, that AXézrere is 
employed by itself in the same manner to introduce an exhorta- 
tion in chap. xii. 25. The view which Tholuck himself takes 
of the passage is, that it is one of a class not uncommon in 
Scripture, where the apodosis or latter statement of a compound 
sentence is omitted, because it could easily be supplied from the 
protasis, thus: Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith, harden not 
your hearts ; so, brethren, I say, harden not your hearts. But I 
must confess that there is another view of the connection, which 
seems to me by far the most natural, that the apostle is to be 
viewed as borrowing the words of the Psalmist, and making 
them the vehicle of the instruction which he himself designed 
to give: “ Wherefore, my brethren, that I may use the appro- 
priate words of Scripture, most appropriate to the present 
occasion.” 

Ka@as is a word which occurs with great frequency in the 
New Testament. It belongs to the later Greek. Kaa, the 
word which classic authors employ, is only to be found once in 
the New Testament ; and xa@dzrep, another classic word, is only 
to be found a few times in the writings of Paul. Kalas, the 
scriptural form, is supposed to have originated at Alexandria, 
though the preference which Philo shows for xa@a may fairly 
be regarded as throwing some doubt upon this supposition. 
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The voice of which the apostle makes mention is the voice 
of God, that spoke to the children of Israel in ancient times, 
and that now speaks to us under the gospel, making known in 
both cases the same great truths, though exhibiting them in a 
somewhat different form. It is plainly a voice of merciful 
warning that is meant, which we lie under some temptations to 
neglect: it is, in fact, the great proclamation of the gospel : 
“ Ho, every one,” etc.; “Come unto me,” etc.; “Turn ye, turn 
ye, why will ye,” etc. Dindorf, in his notes upon Ernesti, says 
' (p. 234), that though the voice of God in the epistle denotes the 
salvation promised through Christ, yet in the psalm it denotes 
the promise given to the ancient Jews of the land of Canaan ; 
but this interpretation betrays a strange inattention to the date 
of the psalm, and to the fuller explanation of the psalm given 
by the apostle in the following chapter. The children of Israel 
were in actual possession of Canaan ages before the psalm was 
penned ; and there can be no doubt, therefore, that the blessings 
referred to by the Psalmist were spiritual blessings, of which 
the earthly Canaan was merely an emblem,—in a word, sub- 
stantially the same blessings which are set before us in the 
gospel, which it is at our peril if we neglect. 

The period when the voice of God, speaking to us in the 
Scriptures, is to be obeyed, is the present time—orpepov. Some 
interpreters, including even Michaelis, led astray by inattention 
to the date of the psalm, have alleged, that since it was only at 
one period of the Jewish history, viz. the age of Moses and 
Joshua, that the Jews had the opportunity of entering into the 
land of Canaan, to which the to-day of the psalm applies; so 
the to-day of the apostle, in order to preserve the analogy, must 
be restricted to the first age after the birth of Christ. But the 
“ to-day” of the Psalmist was applied by him to the men of his 
own age, centuries after Moses was gone; and as the psalm was 
employed in the public worship of Jehovah from generation to 
generation, being sung at the feast of tabernacles, “to-day” 
must have been applicable to every age of the Jewish history; 
and for the same reason the language of the apostle is applicable 
to us, and may be addressed to men to the very end of time. 
Chrysostom (xii. 90, D.) says: 70 ydp, onpepov, gnaw, aet 
éoTw, ws av cuveotnin o Koopos. The great lesson taught by 
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this word is, that in every age immediate attention is due to the 
claims of religion. When you first hear the gospel, then you 
are to receive it. It is to-day, and not to-morrow, that you are 
to give ear to the voice of God. Procrastination in the concerns 
of religion is as ruinous as it is foolish. The present time alone 
is ours: we know not where we shall be on the morrow,—dead, 
or given over to the lusts of our own hearts. 

"Eady ris dwvis advrod dxovonre is translated in our version, 
“if ye will hear His voice,” meaning, if ye will listen to it. 
*Eav, however, is frequently used in the New Testament in the 
same sense as Oray émav, guum quando, as in Matt. vi. 22, 
23, Luke xi. 34, John vi. 62, etc.; and OX, in the original 
Hebrew, bears the sense of when as well as of if. Now, as ON 
in the psalm stands in close connection with Di, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that it refers to time, and means “ when :” 
When ye hear His voice, harden not your hearts. Rosenmiiller 
thus expounds the psalm: Quando igitur audieritis vocem pas- 
toris hujus, hodie et quamdiu sonat, vocantis, precipientis, et 
ducentis vos, nolite ad hanc pbdatars. corda vestra. 

Zernpive is a form that belongs to the later Greek. The 
classic form is sxAnpow, which seems to have been employed to 
denote hardness only in the physical sense. 2«dnpvvw is of 
very frequent occurrence in the writers of Alexandria; and it 
is almost always used in the moral sense, to denote hardening of 
the heart. You find it often in the Septuagint, where it is used 
as the rendering of a Hebrew word, which is employed to denote 
the obstinate resistance of the neck to the yoke of religion, and 
the hardening of the heart against the influence of the truth 
(see Prov. xxviii. 14; Ex. vii. 3; Ezek. iii. 7; Ex. viil. 32; 
Prov. xxix. 1). The corresponding expressions used in the 
Septuagint are: oxAnpoxdpdi0s, oxAnpotpdyndos, oKAnpivewy 
TH xapdiav, oxAnpuvew Tov Tpdyndrav. This state of inveterate 
sinfulness is produced when men, in spite of the remonstrances 
of their own consciences, and the known declarations of the 
word of God, continue in the practice of iniquity. We harden 
our hearts when we shut our eyes to the evidence of the truth— 
when we hear the voice of God, and yet refuse to obey it—when 
we see the claims of religion, and yet dismiss them from our 
attention. 
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Against this dreadful danger the apostle warns the Hebrews, 
as the Psalmist had done the Jews of his day: he tells them, 
when they hear the voice of God, that they are not to harden 
their hearts by refusing to obey it. And to produce the deeper 
impression, he brings forward, as David had done before him, 
the example of the children of Israel in the wilderness, who, for 
their persevering opposition to the will of God, were punished with 
exclusion from the promised land: as év r@ 7rapaTrixpacpe, KaTa 
THY Huepay Tod Tetpacpov ev TH épypg’ ov erreipacay pe Ot TATE pES 
dpov, Soxipacay pe, Kat eldov Ta Epya pou Texoapaxovra ETN. 

The children of Israel showed themselves in the wilderness 
to be a stiff-necked and rebellious people. It. was with too 
much truth that Moses said to them, “ Remember, and forget 
not, how thou provokedst the Lord thy God to wrath in the 
wilderness. From the day that thou didst depart out of the 
land of Egypt until ye came unto this place, ye have been re- 
bellious against the Lord.’ Though they had seen the mighty 
wonders of God in the land of Egypt and in the Red Sea, and 
experienced a succession of deliverances of the most extraordi- 
nary kind, yet every new difficulty destroyed their confidence in 
God, and they disbelieved His most positive declarations. At 
Zin they murmured for want of bread, when, lo! manna fell 
down to them from the clouds. At Rephidim they murmured 
for want of water, when, lo! the flinty rock poured out a liquid 
stream. At Taberah they murmured for want of flesh, when, 
lo! myriads of fowls fluttered around the camp, and strewed 
the ground. Yet, after all these demonstrations of the power 
and goodness of God, they mistrusted His ability to protect 
them, and refused at Kadesh-Barnea to go up to take possession 
of the land of Canaan, saying one to another, “Wherefore hath 
the Lord brought us out into this wilderness, to kill us and 
our wives and children? Let us make a captain, and let us 
return into Egypt” (Num. xiv. 4)., It was on this occasion the 
Lord sware that none of that generation, save Joshua and 
Caleb, should enter into the promised land, and that the host 
should wander in the wilderness for forty years, until all the 
rebels were dead. The great lesson which both the Psalmist 
and the apostle have it in view to enforce by appealing to the 
history of the Jews, is, that as unbelief and distrust of God 
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excluded them from the land of Canaan, so in every age the 
same evil dispositions will expose men to the displeasure of the 
Almighty, and occasion or ensure their exclusion from the 
Canaan that is above. 

ITapamtxpacpos is a word that belongs to the later Greek, 
though it is not of frequent occurrence even there. It denotes 
bitterness, contention, strife; and in such a case as the present, 
where God is the object against whom it was directed, it must 
plainly denote rebellion. Ie:pacpos, derived from sretpata, 
denotes in general, trial, experiment; and it 1s accompanied 
with different accessory ideas, according to the different circum- 
stances in which it is used. It very frequently means solicita- 
tion to evil; and when it is applied to the conduct of men in 
reference to God, it denotes distrust of His power, disbelief of 
His wisdom and goodness, rebellion against His authority. And 
the word which zretpacos is employed to represent is 70, which, 
derived from i103, tentare, naturally means temptation, distrust 
of God’s power and goodness. The word which wapamixpacpos 
is employed to represent in the psalm is 12%, which, derived 
from 3%, litigare, denotes strife of course, but not so here, for 
there is reason to suppose that 72") is used by the Psalmist as 
the name of a place, as it certainly is in Ex. xvil. 7, being 
applied to the place where the people rebelled against God: 
“and he called the name of the place Massah and Meribah.” 
Michaelis therefore thinks that the LX-X. designed srapamux- 
pacpos and also zretpacyos for proper names, it being no unusual 
practice among Greek writers, especially in Egypt, to translate 
proper names when their origin and signification were known ; 
and the LX-X. have done this with the same Hebrew words in 
Ex. xvii. 7, where no doubt can exist that places are meant: 
nat érwvopace TO Svoua tov ToTrov éxeivov, ITepacuos xat 
Aowddpnars Sa tHv dotdopiay, etc. In this view the admonition 
will be: Harden not your hearts, as at Meribah, as in the day of 
Massah in the wilderness, when your fathers, ete. The addition, 
it is trae, of B13 to MDD may rather be regarded as favourable 
to the idea that 1D is used as a common noun—in the day of 
temptation ; though Tholuck very pertinently remarks that the 
same phrase is conjoined with the names of Midian and Egypt 
(Isa. ix. 3; Ezek. xxx. 9): as in the day of Midian, as in the 
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day of Egypt,—denoting a well-known period in the history of 
those places. After all, however, it is not a matter of much 
importance to the sense, whether you view these words as proper 
names or as common: for even when used as the names of places, 
they were so significant in the Hebrew, that they could scarcely 
ever be used without suggesting the causes which gave rise to 
them; and this is just what the words do when they are viewed 
as common nouns, and rendered strife, provocation, or temptation. 

As the 8th verse adverts to the time and place of the re- 
bellion, the ninth describes the rebellion itself: od éreipacay 
pe of TraTépes Dov, edoximacay pe, Kat eldov Ta Epya pov Teo- 
Gapaxovra érn. 

O% is used adverbially, and is translated in our version 
“when.” It may be made a question, however, whether it re- 
lates to timeor place. In itself, it is capable of either reference, 
because it is the genitive of the relative pronoun, and its sense 
must be determined by the antecedent to which it refers. Yet, 
in fact, it is very seldom made to refer to time. Wolf says 
never, though in this he is mistaken, for Schleusner produces 
one example. But undoubtedly, in the case before us, it is an 
adverb of place—épnum, the immediately preceding word, being 
the natural antecedent. The full expression is é’ od tozrov. 
There is a gloss quoted by Wetstein from one of his Mss., which 
shows the view taken of it in former times: to 5€ od, ana Gwrov, 
TOUTEOTLY EV TH} Epnuia. 

"Eveipacay and édoxiacay are words of nearly the same 
import; and they seem to have been joined together for the 
purpose of giving intensity to the description, and intimating 
the variety and frequency of the acts of rebellion of which the 
peuple had been guilty : they tempted and tried me. Men 
tempt God when they disbelieve His promises and threatenings, 
and act as if He were unable or unwilling to execute what He 
has announced ; and the Jews carried this unbelieving spirit to 
a fearful extent in the wilderness. Though they had been 
repeatedly delivered from impending dangers, which their own 
energy could not surmount. by the mighty power and out- 
stretched arm of God, vet every new difficulty obliterated all 
sense of former mercies; and thev were as doubtful of the 
power and goodness of the Almichtv, as if they had never 
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witnessed the manifest interposition of His arm. They were con- 
tinually putting Him to the proof: of every new disaster they 
said, This at least is beyond His power to remedy; and they 
even gave utterance to the blasphemous idea, that He had 
brought them out with an evil design. “ How long,” says God, 
“will this people provoke me? and how long will it be ere they 
believe me, for all the signs which I have showed among them ?” 
(Num. xiv. 11.) Their continual rebellion is strikingly illus- 
trated by the repetitions of the Psalmist and the apostle: ézreé- 
pacay pe, édoxipacay pe. 

Kai in the next clause corresponds to the Hebrew word 53, 
which has frequently the adversative sense of but although ; and 
this, it is plain, is best suited to the connection here. Nor are 
cases awanting in other parts of the New Testament where «al 
is used in the same manner, as in John iii. 32, xviil. 25; and 
not unfrequently the same use is to be found in the classics, 
especially, as Tholuck remarks, in parenthetical clauses. Though 
the children of Israel saw God’s works in the wilderness, they 
tempted Him again and again; and this was the great aggrava- 
tion of their guilt. The works, too, which they saw were of no 
common character: the plagues of Egypt, the cleaving of the 
Red Sea, the manna from heaven, the gushing waters of the 
smitten rock, attested God’s presence and goodness and power ; 
and yet they doubted His word, and turned their faces to Egypt. 

The apostle joins recoapdxovra rn with eidov Ta Epya pov; 
for the conjunction 0 shows that the following words form a 
new clause. But the Hebrew and the Septuagint connect the 
“ forty years ” with the next verse: “ Forty years was I grieved 
with this generation.” It is to be noticed, however, that both 
in the Hebrew and Septuagint the distribution of the words 
depends entirely upon the punctuation and the division into 
verses, which are not authoritative ; and therefore in them the 
“forty years” may be read as naturally either in connection with 
what goes before or what follows after. Colomesius has pro- 
posed to omit the 8:4 of the apostle, which is not in the Hebrew 
nor Septuagint, and to join the “forty years;” and there are 
some two or three mss. that exhibit the text in this shape; but 
as Mill justly observes, the immense preponderance of evidence 
is in favour of the present reading, and therefore it must be 
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recognised as apostolic. Respecting the separation of the tec- 
gapdxovra érn from mpocwyOica by the insertion of 5:0, Calvin 
remarks: Scimus autem apostolos in citandis testimoniis magis 
attendere ad summam rei, quam de verbis esse sollicitos. And 
indeed it is plain from ver. 17 of this chapter, that Paul, in 
reading the Hebrew text, must have viewed the “ forty years” 
as equally capable of being read with the one verse or with 
the other; for there he asks, “But with whom was He grieved 
forty years?” The rebellion, and the displeasure—their sight 
of the works of God, and His offence at their unbelief,—were 
coincident with each other in duration. 

The next verse describes the displeasure of the Almighty 
against the Jews, and the dreadful judgment which He denounced 
against them: &0 mpocwyOica TH yeved éxelvn Kat elzrov, ae 
Travavrat TH Kapdia: avtoi Sé ov Eyvwcay Tas ddovs pov. 

IIpocoy Giger, compounded of apos, and 6y@n, ripa, a bank, 
denotes literally to strike against a bank, and is applied, says 
Suidas, to ships running ashore: amo tod éruwnyopeva Tais 
&yOais mpocxpoverGat. Tropically, it is applied to the mind, 
and denotes the aversion or dislike which one person has to 
another when he comes in contact with him; though it seems 
to be only in the Septuagint and in the New Testament where 
this sense is to be found. The word is of pretty frequent oc- 
currence in the Septuagint (about twenty times); and it is 
employed to represent Hebrew words, which all express, with 
different degrees of intensity, the same general idea of aversion, 
abhorrence, indignation. That this is the meaning of the word 
in the passage before us, and in the 17th verse of the same 
chapter, which is the only other place where the word occurs in 
the New Testament, does not admit of a moment’s doubt, from 
the corresponding word in the psalm. God was displeased with 
the children of Israel: He was indignant at their continual 
rebellion; He was disgusted with their perverse wickedness. In 
our version, the word employed is grieved, which does not express 
the exact meaning of the original. The German translation is 
better: Darum ich entritstet ward—Therefore I was angry, in- 
dignant, at that generation—indignant at their conduct. When 
such terms as grief, and anger, and indignation, are applied to 
the Divine Being, we must beware of supposing that these 
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feelings exist in Him in the same manner as they do in men, 
and display themselves by similar marks of excitement. The 
happiness of God suffers no interruption: the serenity of the 
divine mind is disturbed by no transports of passion. Yet there 
must be something in Him analogous to these feelings of men, 
otherwise the employment of such language would convey an 
erroneous impression. God is infinitely pure: sin is repug- 
nant to His nature: He takes pleasure in seeing the obedience 
of His creatures: He is displeased when they abandon them- 
selves to evil courses : He bestows happiness upon those who 
truly serve Him: and He consigns to destruction incorrigible 
offenders ;—and all is done in perfect consistency with the prin- 
ciples of justice and holiness. 

As the first clause of this verse describes the feeling which 
God entertained towards the children of Israel, so the second 
announces the decision which He pronounced respecting them : 
Kai elroy’ del TaVMVTAL TH Kapdia’ avtol é ov Syvwoap Tas 
odovs pou. 

ITXavdw denotes primarily to wander, and tropically to err, 
whether in opinion or in practice; to leave the road of truth, 
to leave the road of morality. Of all the three senses frequent 
examples are to be found in the classics, though the tropical 
sense of moral error is chiefly to be found in the later Greek : 
WemAaVNTAL ovTOS THS mpos evcéBeray obov. The three senses 
are also common in the Scriptures, but it 1s unnecessary to cite 
examples at large: see Matt. xviii. 12, where the word is applied 
to a sheep ; John vii. 12, where it denotes the teaching of false 
doctrine ; and 2 Pet. ii. 15, where it is applied to persons who 
imitate Balaam, who loved the wages of unrighteousness. Not 
a few have alleged, that in the case before us it is error of the 
intellect that is meant—the adoption of wrong views of God’s 
character; but there seems to be no good reason for so restrict- 
ing the sense of the word. In fact, it seems plain that it is 
mainly moral declension that is meant. This idea is confirmed 
both by the circumstances of the history to which reference is 
made, and by the addition of the word xapéia, corresponding to 
the Hebrew word, which, though it is sometimes used to denote 
the intellect, yet is currently and chiefly employed to describe 
the affections. The Jews erred, it is true, in the views which 
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they entertained of the Divine Being; but their error of judg- 
ment arose from the depravity of their hearts, which led them 
to disregard the astonishing proofs which were given to them 
of the wisdom, and power, and goodness of God. And their 
wickedness was of a very aggravated character: it was not an 
act, but a fixed habit of disobedience, with which they were 
chargeable: their hearts were alienated from God, and they 
were always prone to error. 

There is another clause added, descriptive of God’s view of 
their character and state: avrot 5¢ ovx Eyvwoay Tas Od0us pov. 
4eé generally has the adversative sense; here, however, it is 
simply conjunctive. Kal is more frequently used in such a 
case as the present, and «ai is the word which the LXX. 
employ in this clause. 

By the odo) @cod some understand here the commandments 
of God, and others the dispensations of His providence, or ways 
of dealing with men. So far as usage is concerned, either sense 
would suit the word; for both the Greek od0s and the Hebrew 
771, as applied to God, are employed to denote sometimes both 
the way in which God requires us to walk, and the mode of 
action which He Himself pursues. Of the former sense you 
have examples in Acts xviii. 25, “This man was instructed in 
the way of the Lord;” and in Ps. xxvii. 11, “Teach me Thy 
way, O Lord;” and of the latter in Rom. xi. 33, “How un- 
searchable are His ways!” and Ps. exlv. 17, “The Lord is 
righteous in all His ways, and holy in all His works.” Which 
of the two senses, then, are we to suppose the word bears here? 
The fact is, that either of them suits the exigencies of the 
passage pretty well; for the children of Israel undoubtedly did 
disrelish the commandments of God, and they also disregarded 
the works of wonder which He performed. Yet I rather 
incline to adopt the latter sense, on account of the connection 
of this clause with the declaration of the preceding verse, “They 
saw my works forty years; wherefore I said,” etc. They had 
ample means of studying the principles of God’s providence, 
-bnt they had no relish for the employment, and they made no 
progress. ‘This interpretation of the apostle’s language is strik- 
ingly illustrated and confirmed by the similar representation 
ch Moses gives in Deut. xxix. 2-4: “And Moses called 
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unto all Israel, and said unto them, Ye have seen all the Lord 
did before your eyes in the land of Egypt unto Pharaoh, and 
unto all his servants, and unto all his land; the great tempta- 
tions which thine eyes have seen, the signs, and those great 
miracles ; yet the Lord hath not given you an heart to per- 
ceive, and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto this day.” 

The verb yurwoxw is frequently employed in Scripture to 
denote something more than the bare knowledge of an object, 
or acquaintance with its properties: It partakes of the latitude 
of meaning which belongs to ¥, which signifies not only to 
know, but also to consider attentively, to be concerned for, to 
take care, as in Prov. xxvii. 23, “ Be thou diligent to know the 
state of thy flocks;” Job ix. 21, “Yet I would not know 
(value) my soul: I would despise my life.” The Greek word 
ysvwoxa seems to be used in this sense in Luke xix. 42, dre e¢ 
éyvws Ta pos eipyvnv cov—if thou hadst known, or attentively 
considered and valued, the things which belong to thy peace ; 
and in the passage before us, too, it is this sense which seems 
most suitable. The Jews knew undoubtedly God’s methods of 
dealing with them in the wilderness; but they did not atten- 
tively consider them—they did not make them the subject of 
delighted study—they did not prize them as wonderful tokens 
of the divine favour. They were averse to the pious contem- 
plation of the ways of Providence. 

‘Qs is rendered by Grotius taque, guare, and Raphelius 
quotes passages from Arrian in support of this sense; such as, 
@s Tov ye év Taptnooa mpos I Bypwy riympevov ‘Hpaxréa Soxo 
eyo Tov Tvpcov eivas ‘Hpaxdéa'— Wherefore I think the Hercules 
worshipped in Tartessus by the Iberians is the Tyrian Hercules. 
Yet undoubtedly this sense is of rare occurrence ; and since the 
more usual sense of “so that” suits the passage pretty well, it 
seems more reasonable to adopt it here, as indicating a conse- 
quence that naturally resulted from a previous cause. After 
all, however, it does not greatly matter whether, in translating, 
you employ the conjunction “wherefore” or “so that ;” for both 
mark a consequence, though with a slight shade of difference. 
The very word as, however you understand it, is unusual in 
such a construction as the present. 

1 Arrian, Exped. Alexandri, ii. 16. 
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In consequence of the use of this word, there is an apparent 
discrepancy between the language of the apostle and the facts 
of the history. You would suppose, from the conclusion stated 
here, that the oath of the Almighty took place at the end of the 
forty years’ rebellion, and was the punishment of that long- 
continued obstinacy; but it is plain from the history, that the 
oath was sworn at the commencement of the rebellion, and that 
the forty years’ wandering in the wilderness was the conse- 
quence of the oath (see Num. xiv. 21-29; Deut. i. 34-46). 
Within a short period of their departure from Egypt, the chil- 
dren of Israel grievously offended the Almighty by their disbe- 
lief of His word; for which reason it was unalterably determined 
that they should never enter into the land of promise, but 
should wander in the wilderness till all the men of that genera- 
tion, with two exceptions, should fall under the stroke of death. 
Yet their distrust of God continued during all their journeyings 
through the wilderness ; and they repented not of the sin which 
had entailed upon them this mark of God’s displeasure. The 
apostle therefore says most truly, that God was displeased with 
them for the long space of forty years; but though he imme- 
diately proceeds to describe the oath of exclusion as resulting 
from this displeasure, yet there is nothing to prevent us from 
supposing that he looks, in consistency with the history, to the 
commencement of the displeasure for the ground of the oath. 

When God is said to swear in His wrath, the language must 
plainly be viewed as used in accommodation to the ideas of men; 
and we must beware of degrading the Divine Being by the 
grossness of our notions. The simple promise and the simple 
threatening of God are quite certain, for the pure Jehovah 
cannot lie; but since an oath among men carries with it the idea 
of greater solemnity, we find that in several cases God superadds 
an oath to His simple declaration, in order to produce the deeper 
impression of certainty upon the minds of men. The wrath of 
God denotes His displeasure against sin, and the severe suffer- 
ings with which in His righteous administration it is always 
punished. There are no such transports of anger in God as 
men sometimes display; but since His hatred of sin and unbend- 
ing rectitude of rule lead Him to connect suffering with the 
violation of His laws, these views or dispositions may, with 
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sufficient accuracy and with great force, be styled anger or 
wrath. 

The substance of the oath which the Almighty pronounced 
is this: €¢ eiaedevoovTas cis THY KaTaTravoiv pov. The expres- 
sion is elliptical, and the meaning must be gathered from the 
Hebrew form of swearing. The conjunction D8, denoting if, 
when, was generally employed for this purpose; and in some 
cases the whole thought was fully expressed, but in others 
there was the same ellipse as in the passage before us. The 
full form of the expression occurs in 1 Sam. xxv. 22, “So may 
God do unto the enemies of David, and more also, if I leave 
off all that pertain to him,” etc.; and in Ps. vii. 4-6, “If I 
have done this, if there be iniquity in my hands, if I have 
rewarded evil,” etc., “may an enemy overtake my soul,” etc. 
From these examples, the nature of the Hebrew asseveration 
is abundantly plain; and no difficulty can be felt in supplying 
what is to be understood where the expression is elliptical. 
Grotius justly observes that the supplement, where it is needed, 
must correspond to the nature and circumstances of the indi- 
vidual who swears: when men are the parties, something like 
this must be understood—male mihi faciat Deus ; but when God 
interposes with the solemnity of an oath, the supplement must 
be, ne pro Deo habear—may I no longer, etc.; as I live, saith 
the Lord. The oath quoted by the apostle runs thus in Deut. 
i. 35, “ The Lord was wroth, and sware, saying, If one of these 
evil men of this generation shall see that good land ;” and thus 
in Ps. xev. 11, “ That they should not enter into my rest;” to 
both of which the language of the apostle is quite analogous— 
‘if they shall enter into my rest.” Some lexicographers have 
said that the particles are to be understood in such cases as 
denoting not, by no means; but though it is quite true that 
they constitute the strongest possible negation, yet their power 
of denial does not lie in themselves simply considered, but in 
their connection with a suppressed clause; and therefore it 
would be a perversion of the language to say that they ever 
mean “ not.” 

Kardzravoss manifestly refers here to the land of Canaan, 
which God promised to the children of Israel as a secure habita- 
tion, where they might rest after the slavery of Egypt and the 
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toilsome wanderings of the wilderness. That the Psalmist de- 
signed also to allude to the heavenly rest, of which the earthly 
Canaan was merely a type, seems likewise abundantly clear ; for 
the apostle’s reasoning in the next chapter, as we shall see more 
fully when we come to it, infers from the psalm the existence of 
another rest besides the inheritance of Canaan. And in perfect 
harmony with this view, we know that Abraham, the father of 
the faithful, looked forward to another, a better country, even 
an heavenly. The earthly was the type of the heavenly, and 
the promise of the one embodied to the faithful the promise of 
the other. 

The personal pronoun pod is added to xardrravoww—my rest, 
i.e. God’s rest—to indicate that the rest referred to was provided 
by God, and promised by Him to the children of Israel. 
Grotius, however, thinks that the land of Canaan might be 
styled the rest of God, not only because God gave it to the 
children of Israel, but also because the ark, the symbol of the 
divine presence, was to find rest in Zion after being carried 
hither and thither through the wilderness for so long a period. 
And certainly there is a passage in the book of Psalms (cxxxii. 
13) which gives much countenance to this idea: “ For the Lord 
hath chosen Zion ; He hath desired it for His habitation. This 
is my rest for ever; here will I dwell, for I have desired it.” 
And the same twofold reference of pov, as denoting both the 
rest which God gives and the rest which God enjoys, may be 
conceived as existing when xatdmavous is viewed as denoting 
emblematically the heavenly rest of which the earthly Canaan 
was a type. 

The admonition quoted from the book of Psalms, founded 
upon the unbelief of the Jews in the wilderness, and the severe 
punishment with which they were visited, the apostle follows up 
with an admonition in his own language: Aréere, adeddol, 
pymote Eotas ev tut bwov Kapdia Tovnpa amuotias, év TH aTro- 
ornvat amo Geov favros. 

Bvérrere—See, beware, take heed. 

Myrrore, in the sense in which it is here used, is more fre- 
quently joined to the subjunctive mood, as in ver. 1 of following 
chapter. Yet there are cases, both in the classics and in the 
Scriptures, where it is followed by the indicative mood for the 
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most part in the future tense, though sometimes also in the past. 
In Mark xiv. 2 we read, prote OopuBos Eotat tov Aaov. And 
the same is the case with ju, especially after verbs of fearing, 
watching, guarding, as in Col. ii. 8, BAémere on Tus eotas tpas 
ovNayaryav. 

Kapéia rrovnpa amruotias is generally supposed to be a phrase 
formed on the Hebrew principle of making one substantive in 
government with another supply the place of an adjective to it ; 
xapola amicrias standing for xapdia amioros. Such constructions 
are of very frequent occurrence both in the Old Testament and 
in the New. Yet I do not recollect to have seen any example 
of this kind of Hebraism precisely similar to the present, in 
which one quality of the object spoken of is expressed by an 
adjective, and another by a substantive in government with 
it,—a heart evil and unbelieving being styled xapéia arovnpad 
amvotias. One would rather have supposed that either two 
adjectives would be employed to express the two qualities, 
xapdia qovnpda Kal amicros, or two substantives in Hebraistic 
government with the object described, capdia rijs trovnpias cal 
Tis amiorias, and that the two methods would not have been in- 
termixed. I suppose it is for this reason that Tholuck—though, 
indeed, he does not state this or any reason at all—prefers to 
regard amictias as not a case of Hebraism at all, but as stand- 
ing in government with crovnpa—a heart evil with unbelief ; 
analogous, he says, to the expression of 2 Pet. ii. 14, xapdiav 
yeyupvacpévny trcoveEiats Exovtes, or that of Jas. i. 13, Oeos 
atreipactos xaxav. But whatever be the dependence of the 
Greek words, the general meaning of the expression is abun- 
dantly clear: it is a heart chargeable with the aggravated guilt 
of distrusting and disbelieving the pure and holy Jehovah. 

"Ev T@ atrootivat amd Qeov kovros describes the dreadful 
and ruinous termination to which cherished unbelief or distrust 
of God naturally tends to lead. Beware lest there arise in any 
of you an evil heart of unbelief, leading you to apostatize from 
God, displaying itself in the desertion of God’s service. The 
Jews in the wilderness apostatized from God, by refusing through 
unbelief to go up to the land of Canaan, and rather preferring 
to return to Egypt. And the Hebrews to whom this epistle is 
directed were in danger of apostatizing, by forsaking the service 
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of Christ, through doubt whether God was able to defend them 
from the persecutions of the world. Ample evidence in both 
cases was given of the power, and presence, and purposes of 
God; and distrust, therefore, or unbelief, was the greatest sin of 
which they could be guilty. The greatness of the sin in the 
former case was demonstrated by the greatness and irreversible- 
ness of the punishment; and earnest warning is therefore 
addressed to the Hebrews, to beware lest they should apostatize 
in the same manner, through the deceitfulness of sin. Such 
desertion of the service of God, after one has known the tfuth 
and studied its evidence, is a most heinous offence, and recovery 
is more hopeless than conversion from a life of uniform care- 
lessness. Nor are there any persons who have greater need 
of watchfulness and prayer than students of theology, whose 
familiar and professional acquaintance with the records of 
Christianity exposes them to the hazard of making religion too 
little a matter of heartfelt experience, and thus perhaps depart- 
ing entirely in the end from the true and contrite worship of 
God. 

Why does the apostle select the epithet favros to qualify 
@ecod in this particular place, in preference to many others which 
are employed to describe the attributesof God? If the Hebrews 
had been in any danger when they did apostatize of exchanging 
Christianity for the false gods of the heathens, then one might 
have supposed that fwvros was here designed to distinguish the 
living and true God from the dumb idols of the nations, as in 
1 Thess. i. 9: éreotpéare mpos tov Ocov amo Trav cid@dov 
Sovrevery Oe@ Cavti cai adnOive. But as idolatry was not the 
course of error into which the Hebrews were liable to fall, but 
rather infidelity, perhaps we should view the epithet in question 
as merely designed to suggest the idea that God, the living and 
eternal God, is ever prompt and powerful to avenge the insults 
that are thrown upon His government, to execute the threaten- 
ings of His word against apostasy. And that this is the force 
and purpose of the expression, seems to be rendered extremely 
probable, by the employment of the word in a very similar 
passage in this very epistle (x. 31): @oBepoy ro éurecety eis 
xetpas Ocod Gwvros. Moreover, as the apostle has been com- 
menting upon a solemn oath,—and in an oath there is either an 
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expressed or understood reference to the fact that God lives to 
maintain the cause of justice and truth,—he might very naturally 
be led, in warning against apostasy, to employ the epithet Cavros 
for the purpose of describing God as the living and perpetual 
arbiter of right and wrong, and avenger of that which is evil. 
As the Hebrews were in danger of apostatizing from the 
gospel, and exposing themselves to the wrath of a living and 
powerful God, the apostle proceeds in his exhortation to point 
out a method by which they might contribute to establish and 
confirm each other in the love and practice of the truth: dAAd 
Tapaxaneite éavrovs Kal’ éExdorny juépay, axpis od TO onpLEpOV 
Kaneirar iva wn oxrnpuvOy é& duov Tis ataTn THs dpaptias. 
Mutual admonition, based upon brotherly affection and love, 
is the method which the apostle recommends the Hebrews to 
employ for promoting each other’s stedfastness. They were to 
look not simply every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others; and when one saw a Christian 
brother in danger of falling into sin or deserting the gospel, he 
was to warn him of the dreadful consequences of the course to 
which he was turning, and to allure him back to the love and 
practice of religion. By such faithful dealing they were to stir 
each other up to diligence in the service of God. The full 
amount of what is implied in apaxadetre éavrovs—which is the 
same as rapaxaneiTe GAAHXovS, éavrous being often so used both 
in the classics and in the Scriptures—is very strikingly expressed 
in 1 Thess. v. 11-14: “ Wherefore comfort yourselves together, 
and edify one another, even as also ye do. Now we exhort 
you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, comfort the feeble- 
minded, support the weak, be patient toward all men.” All 
this is implied in the mutual exhortation which is incumbent 
upon believers. It is from the word mapaxadéw that arapaxAn- 
Tos, the title so frequently given to the Holy Ghost, is derived ; 
of which it is by far too confined an idea that the English word 
comforter conveys. Doubtless consolation is one of the ideas, 
it is part of the office which a zrapaxA7nTos will have to discharge, 
and in a world of suffering and sorrow like this no inconsider- 
able part; but it is not the only one, nor is it even the one to 
which either the etymology or the use of the word mainly points. 
The excitement of the indolent, the reclaiming of the wander- 
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ing, the instruction of the ignorant, are all ideas more naturally 
suggested by the word than consolation: instructor, adviser, 
counsellor—these seem to be the English words best fitted to 
express the full sense of wapaxAntos. And indeed Christ 
Himself, in the very passage where He first gives this title to 
the Holy Ghost, explains it in this sense: “ When the Holy 
Ghost, the wapaxAntos, is come, dvdafer, He shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your remembrance whatsoever I 
have spoken. He shall testify of me, He will guide you into all 
truth, He will show you things to come” (John xiv. 26, xv. 
26, xvi. 13). 

The mutual admonitions—zrapaxAnjoets—of believers are to 
be continually and faithfully employed; xaf? éxdornv jpépav, 
daily, every day, as opportunity offers or need requires. We 
are to take an unflagging interest in each other’s spiritual 
improvement. Paul’s own example, as described in 2 Cor. 
xi. 28, 29, furnishes a noble illustration of the advice which he 
here gives: “ Besides those things that are without, that which 
cometh upon me daily, the care of all the churches. Who is 
weak, and I am not weak? Who is offended, and I burn not?” 

The exhortation to mutual counsel and advice Paul enforces 
by two considerations ; tle one founded upon the limited time 
granted for repentance and amendment of life, and the other 
drawn from the deceitful and ensnaring character of sin. 

But exhort one another daily, dypis ob To onpepoy Kanetras. 
“Axpus ov denotes here the same as é¢’ écov, which latter is of 
more frequent occurrence—time during which, while; and the 
time referred to is the present life, which, on account of its 
brevity and uncertainty, may well be styled aday. The pre- 
sent moment alone is ours: we know not what shall be on the 
morrow ; and if we waste our day of merciful visitation, we can 
have no future opportunity of turning to the Lord, and rising 
to glory. The article 76 prefixed to onepoy is manifestly de- 
signed to show that the apostle is alluding to the language of 
the Psalmist, “To-day, if ye will hear,” etc.; and we are thus 
forcibly reminded, that in every age it is the present time alone 
which we can call our own. The duration of the world is the 
day of grace to mankind, and the To onpepov of the Psalmist 
shall be proclaimed from age to age; but to the individual this 
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very To onuepoy declares that it is the passing day alone on 
which he can with safety calculate. “Now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation.” 

Besides the brevity of life, the apostle adduces the insidious 
nature of sin as another inducement to mutual watchfulness 
and care: iva py oxdrnpuvOn é& tuov tis dwdtn THs dpuaptias. 
XxAnpuvOy, derived from oxAnpos, durus, expresses here a state 
of hardened unbelief, of obstinate opposition to God’s holy 
word, of wilful neglect of God’s holy laws. It is manifestly 
used by the apostle as interchangeable with dzoorfvae in the 
preceding verse; not that the two words mean precisely the 
same thing, but that both might be properly employed to de- 
scribe the dreadful result to which he feared some might be 
led by the ensnaring temptations of the devil. This position 
of confirmed apostasy, of hardened unbelief, is never reached 
by any all at once: it is a depth of degradation to which the 
descent is gradual, though some slide down with greater 
rapidity than others. And the slope in all cases by which the 
descent is made is what is here mentioned by the apostle, adardry 
duaptias. Abreschius supposes that dwapria must here denote 
in an especial manner the sin of unbelief, because it is of 
apostasy the apostle is speaking in the associate clauses. But 
the conclusion by no means follows; yea, the very opposite is 
plainly true: for if dmroorjvae and oxAnpuvO7 describe a state of 
hardened unbelief, as undoubtedly they do, then dyapria cannot 
mean the same thing, unless you suppose the apostle to con- 
found the cause with the effect. “Ajapria may properly, there- 
fore, be viewed as used in its utmost latitude of meaning, as 
denoting sin of any description —whatever, in short, has a 
tendency to alienate the mind from God—the love of pleasure, 
or worldly-mindedness, or the fear of suffering for conscience’ 
sake. And the quality of sin which gives it its power of seduc- 
ing men to apostasy is its deceitfulness. One act of tramsgres- 
sion prepares the way for another, and habit strengthens the 
love of evil, and the consequent disrelish of God’s word begets 
the wish that it were false, and suspicions arise, and plausible 
objections are entertained, and the love of sinful pleasure and 
the fear of worldly loss in times of difficulty now operate with 
greater power; and the result after a time may be, that the 
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service of God is renounced, and the hopes of the gospel are 
abandoned as a fable. Hence it is declared in Scripture, that 
the understanding of the sinner is darkened: the eyes of his 
mind are obscured by the mists of sin: he is blinded by the 
god of this world. He wanders to destruction, led astray by 
the deceitfulness of sin. 

The apostle proceeds to enforce his admonition by exhibit- 
ing to the view of the Hebrews the absolute necessity of perse- 
verance : uéToyor yap Tov Xpiotov yeyovapev, eavirep THY apynv 
Tis Uroctdcews péxype Tédous BeBalay xardoyopev. 

This verse bears a strong resemblance to the 6th verse of 
this same chapter; and undoubtedly it expresses the same 
general sentiment, though in language slightly varied. The 
phrase péroyot rod Xpiorov corresponds to od oixos eopev Hycis ; 
and they both denote individuals, persons who possess a saving 
interest in Jesus Christ, who share the blessings which He 
came to bestow, who belong to the household of faith which 
He superintends as head. The language of our text is illus- 
trated by the phrases péroyot xAjoews eovpaviov in iii. 1, 
and peroyous IIvevparos dylov in vi. 4. Teyovapev, the perf. 
mid., is frequently employed as a present tense; but in the 
case before us the idea of past time suits the statement of the 
apostle much better than that of present. Indeed, the perfect 
always carries with it the idea both of past and present time, for 
it denotes an action done some time ago, and the effect of which 
remains complete and undisturbed to the present moment ; and 
according as the mind is more or less occupied with the begin- 
ning or the end of the action, it may be used as a past or as 
a present tense. Here it is the fact of having been united 
to Christ that is made the subject of question; and therefore 
past time is the predominating idea. The Hebrews had now 
for a long time been acquainted with the gospel: they had long 
professed to be the disciples of Jesus Christ, and they might 
with unquestioning confidence be supposing that all was safe 
and secure, and that no reason existed for suspicion of therh- 
selves. But Paul tells them that the reality of their union to’ 
Christ, the fact of their having ever truly believed, remains an 
open question, to be judged of continually down to the very end 
of life. For we have been made partakers of Christ: what is 
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necessary to establish this proposition respecting the past? If 
we hold fast the beginning of our confidence stedfast unto the 
end. But if we apostatize, then it follows that we do not merely 
fall short of heaven, but that we have never at all been truly 
united to Christ. This verse I consider to be one of the strongest 
proofs of the doctrine of the saints’ perseverance. It connects 
the reality of a supposed past event with events that are yet to 
transpire. The statement is not merely, that if we fall away 
from the profession and practice of religion, we shall be ex- 
cluded from heaven, which is true; but the statement is, that on 
this supposition we have never at all been truly made partakers 
of Christ. The principle is the same as is laid down by John 
in his first epistle (ii. 19): “They went out from us, but they 
were not of us; for if they had been of us, they would no doubt 
have continued with us: but they went out, that they might be 
made manifest that they were not all of us.” Teyovayev—We 
have been made partakers of Christ, and are so accordingly at 
the present time,—the exact force of the tempus perfectum,—if 
we hold fast the beginning of our confidence. 

‘Trrootacts is a word respecting the use of which, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, considerable difference of opinion pre- 
vails. It denotes primarily, and in accordance with its etymo- 
logy, the foundation of a building; and this sense occurs both 
in the Septuagint and in the classics—as in Ezek. xli. 11, 
Scayparrets Tov olxov Kal tas éEodous adtod Kal thy troctacw 
avtov, and as in Diod. xiii. 203, xara To péyeOos THs Wroctacews 
—ofatemple. From this sense a tropical use of the word very 
naturally takes its rise, which is also to be found both in the 
classics and in the Scriptures, viz. moral firmness, confidence, 
perseverance. In Diod. xvii. 69, xx. 78, e.g., a man who main- 
tains his positions firmly is styled dvyp trooratixos: and Dio- 
dorus (iv. 50) says, in describing the constancy of the Byzantines, 
oi Sé ‘Podiot Oewpodvres tiv Tov Butavtiwv irootacw. There is 
a third sense of the word, viz. substance, essence, person, which 
undoubtedly is its meaning in the 3d verse of the first chapter, 
and which some also suppose to be the sense of it in the eleventh 
chapter ; but the second sense is the meaning to be assigned to 
it in the passage before us—confidence, constancy. This sense 
the word repeatedly bears in the Old Testament, as in Ruth 
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i, 12, where it expresses a small degree of hope, dre elzra Gre 
€oTi pot Urootacis Tov yevnOjnvai pe dvdpi Kai réEopas viovs ; 
and in Ps. xxxvill. 7, where it denotes a strong confidence and 
hope—«al 7) irdotacis pou rapa col éotww. 

Thy apyny ths troordcews, the beginning of the confidence, 
denotes the same confidence which they had at the first, and 
which they are to persevere in cherishing to the last. The ex- 
pression partakes'something of the nature of a Hebraism ; and 
the form, in all probability, which it would have assumed in the 
mouth of a classic would have been, ry iroctacw TH éF apyijs, 
or iy jpEacbe exec, or THY TMpwTny Uroctacw. It is the very 
same idea which is expressed in 1 Tim. v. 12, but. the construc- 
tion of the phrase is more conformed to the classic model, 
Eyovoat xpipa, tt THY Tpwrny lot AOérncar, i.e. they have 
not held fast the beginning of their confidence. 

The remaining verses of this chapter are plainly designed to 
draw the closer attention of the Hebrews to the dreadful punish- 
ment inflicted upon their rebellious forefathers, and to exhibit 
in a clearer light the precise nature of the sin of which they 
had been guilty. It was a warning that claimed more than a 
passing notice; it deserved to be seriously and deliberately 
pondered by all. : 

The 15th verse, therefore, renews the reference to the passage 
quoted from the book of Psalms: év r@ AéyeaOar Snpepov, édv 
THS Pwvns avTod dxovonte, un oKANPUYNTE Tas Kapdias bpav, ws 
€v T@ Tapatixpacy@. There is scarcely anything in this verse, 
viewed by itself, which needs consideration. ’Ev r@ NéyeoOas is 
the language of reference, denoting in its being said, when it is 
said, and is quite analogous to évy r@ Aéyetv in viii. 13: év ro 
Aeyely KaLWHY, TeTAadNaiwKe THY TpwTnv. They both refer to a 
saying, for the purpose of making a remark upon it. 

The difficulty lies in deciding the connection in which the 
verse stands with others. Taken by itself, it is incomplete, being 
merely the member of a sentence. Some, indeed, have proposed 
to make the sentence a complete one, by viewing the first 
clause only as the quotation, o7epov éav THs hwvis avTod axov- 
one, and the last as the apostle’s admonition founded thereon ; 
but since both clauses are equally the language of the psalm, it 
is reasonable to suppose that they both equally stand in subordi- 
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nation to ev T@ AéyeoOaz, the mark of reference. Chrysostom 
supposes that vers. 16-19 are a parenthesis, and that the Ist 
verse of the next chapter—qo8n0apev odv—is the conclusion or 
apodosis of the verse before us: “ When it is said,” ... “let 
us therefore fear;” but such a parenthesis is not to be ad- 
mitted, if a more natural and simple and direct explanation can 
be found; and, moreover, the conjunction ody rather marks the 
commencement of a new sentence founded upon prior matter, 
than the resolution of an old one. Others have supposed that 
the 14th verse is to be viewed as a parenthesis, and that the 15th 
stands in connection with the 13th as part of the same sentence: 
“ But exhort one another daily while. it is called To-day, lest any 
be hardened (perseverance is necessary); when it is said to-day,” 
etc.; but such a repetition could not but appear destitute of all 
power and force. The only other views that have been taken 
of the passage are those which, throwing aside all parentheses, 
connect the 15th verse either with the 14th or with the 16th, as 
the conclusion of the one, or as the commencement of the other. 
According to the former supposition, the meaning of the lan- 
guage is this: For we are partakers of Christ if we persevere 
to the last, during its being said, or while it continues to be said 
to us, onpepoy cay TAS Hwvyns axovonre,—the 15th verse being 
supposed to define the period during which probation lasts. 
The objections that strike me against this arrangement are, 
that wéype TéXous seems of itself sufficiently to define the period 
of probation, without the long appendage of the following verse, 
added solely for that purpose, and that év r@ AeyeoOax does not 
so naturally denote time during which, as time when. Perhaps, 
therefore, upon the whole, the other view is to be preferred, 
which makes the 15th verse the commencement of another 
sentence, proposing anew the quotation from the Psalmist as the 
subject of remark, and the following verses the remarks which 
accordingly are made upon it. The preceding verse comes to 
a full and natural close; and besides this, the phrase év 7@ 
NéyeoOas, denoting when it is said, forms a natural commence- 
ment for a new sentence, like the one already referred to: ev 
T® NSyew Kawny, weTadaioxe THY TpwTnv—When it is said, 
“To-day, if ye will hearken to his voice, harden,” etc. Then 
what follows ? 
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Tives yap axovoavres Tapétixpavav, ddN ov travres ot é£er- 
Oovres €& Aiyirrou Sa Macéus ; 

This verse, the structure and dependence of the whole pas- 
sage lead us to regard as the apodosis of the foregoing verse. 
It has been quite differently viewed by our English translators, 
who render these words thus: “ For some, when they had heard, 
did provoke: howbeit not all that came out of Egypt by Moses.” 
And there can be no doubt that, viewed by themselves, they 
quite naturally bear this sense. But it has always been felt 
that, when taken in connection with the whole scope of the 
passage, they assume in this sense a disjointed appearance. It 
seems quite inconsistent with the facts of the history, that the 
immense multitude of transgressors mentioned in the writings 
of Moses should be described by the extenuating phrase some, 
as if it were only a few individuals that had exposed themselves 
to the charge of rebellion. In contemplating such a statement 
as this, that some of the people rebelled, but not all of them, 
one would naturally suppose that there was a great number, 
perhaps a majority, who were entirely free from blame, whereas 
there were only Caleb and Joshua. It has been said, indeed, 
that the disproportion of the language to the facts of the case 
will appear the less, if you suppose that the phrase ov zravres, 
not all, refers not merely to Caleb and Joshua, but also to the 
thousands who were under twenty years of age at the time of 
the departure from Egypt. But still one would scarcely sup- 
pose that, when the entire body of those who were come to the 
years of discretion were implicated in the rebellion, the apostle 
would speak of them under the modified phraseology of some. 
His design did not require him to allude to the children at all. 
Nay, his design did not require him to allude to any but those 
who were actually guilty. 

Many have therefore supposed that the word tives ought 
not to be accented upon the last syllable, as denoting some, but 
upon the first syllable, as denoting who interrogatively. It is 
accented upon the first syllable in the two following verses—riot 
dé rpocwyOicer, Tiat 5é ®pooev ; and the probability, therefore, 
is, that the same should be the case in the verse before us, so 
as to make the three form a series of questions. Griesbach, 
accordingly, so accentuates the word in his edition of the Greek 
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Testament. It is certain, too, that Theodoret understood the 
verse in this sense; and the same seems to have been Chrysos- 
tom’s view, though it is not so decidedly expressed: “ Who, 
then, were the persons that, hearing the voice of the Lord, 
rebelled against Him?” Tap, it is well known, often just marks 
interrogation, without adding anything to the sense, as in the 
address of the town-clerk of Ephesus: dvdpes ’Edéotor, tis yap 
éotiv avOpwtros bs od ywwokes THY "Egeciwv monty, etc. (Acts 
xix. 35). 

The apostle’s question, “ Who now were the persons,” etc., 
is plainly designed to draw the attention of his readers closer to 
the characters of the persons whom he is holding up as a warn- 
ing. He is entering upon a more minute analysis of the passage 
quoted from the book of Psalms, with the view of exhibiting the 
precise nature of the sin which the ancient Jews had com- 
mitted, that their descendants might learn the dangers to which 
they too were exposed, and-be led to adopt all necessary mea- 
sures of precaution. “ Who now were the persons that, having 
heard, did provoke ?” 

It is plain, that if the first clause of this verse, rives yap 
axovoavres Taperrixpavay, be a question, the second must be a 
question too: dAX ov mavres ot eEeAOovtes EE Aiyurrou Sa 
Mocéws; who rebelled? were they not those, etc. ’AdAa is not 
to be understood here adversatively or restrictively, but rather 
intensively. It often, both when standing by itself and when 
coupled with ov or ov«, has the sense of indeed, truly, certainly, 
nay more, as in 2 Cor. vii. 11, moony xateipyacato tyiv 
otrovony’ GNAG aTroANoylav, GANA ayavdKTnow, adda PoBor, etc., 
and Phil. i. 18, cai év rovrm yaipw, ddrAd Kal. yapnoopat. 

ITavres, if it be supposed to refer to the number of the 
rebels, must not be understood with mathematical precision ; 
for Caleb and Joshua continued faithful to God. “ Who were 
the persons, etc.? Were they not all that came out of Egypt 
by Moses?” The whole nation that were of mature years, 
with two solitary exceptions, provoked the Holy One of Israel 
to anger. Nor are the cases rare where general and universal 
expressions are used, even although many exceptions may exist 
to limit their application. ‘All men came to Jesus, to be 
baptized of Him.” We need not wonder, therefore, that in a 
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case like the present “all” should be used without any quali- 
fying clause. 

Yet, perhaps, after all, this last clause may rather require a 
somewhat different shade of meaning. There may be no refer- 
ence at all to the number of the persons spoken of, but solely 
to their circumstances; and this idea is more suitable to the 
scope of the passage. The former question was, not how many 
had rebelled, but who had rebelled; and the second question 
embodies the answer to the first in an interrogative form. Well, 
then, who were they? ‘“ Were they not all persons who had 
come out of Egypt under the direction of Moses?” Observe 
the statement is, not that all who came out of Egypt rebelled, 
but that all the rebels were persons who had come out of 
Egypt; and these two ideas are very different from one an- 
other. The latter defines not the number, but the character 
and circumstances, of the rebels: they had been all brought out 
of Egypt under the leadership of Moses. And why describe 
them by this circumstance? Because it was this circumstance 
that constituted the main ingredient of their guilt, and most 
strikingly displayed their hardened obstinacy and unbelief. 
They had seen the wonders of God in the land of Egypt: they 
had witnessed the plagues with which Jehovah visited the 
tyranny of Pharaoh: they had beheld the Red Sea part its 
waters to make a way for them: they had tasted the liquid 
stream that gushed from the flinty rock ;—and yet, in spite of 
all the wonders which their eyes had seen, and all the favours 
which their hearts had experienced, they rebelled against God, 
and refused to believe that He could cast out the inhabitants of 
Canaan before them. Who were the rebels? The very men 
whom Moses had brought out of Egypt. All of them had wit- 
nessed the miraculous discomfiture of Egypt's king, and ‘walked 
upon the bottom of the Red Sea. What a proof of obstinate 
and confirmed unbelief ! 

The question proposed in the 17th verse, lou 5é rpoowybice 
Tecoepaxovra érn; stands quite parallel to the one already con- 
sidered, and serves the very same purpose. Its design is to bring 
out still more clearly the precise nature of the sin which brought 
down sucli vengeance upon the heads of the ancient Israelites : 
tics 5é, etc. 
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Ovyi Tois apaprncacw; ov Ta Koda Errecen Ev TH epnuo— 
Was it not, etc. It is sin that is the object of God’s supreme 
displeasure ; and it is sinners against whom His fierce anger is 
directed. It has been imagined that duapryjcact in this verse 
must denote unbelieving, being guilty of the specific sin of 
unbelief ; because in the last verse the conclusion that is drawn 
from the whole comment points to unbelief as the grand barrier 
which excluded from the promised rest. But it is forgotten 
that the conclusion in question is the ultimate point reached 
after several steps, and that the answers to the three questions 
rise above one another. They do not each, therefore, bear 
exactly the samé shade of meaning. They define the subject 
more and more closely: they hem in the object of pursuit until 
it is comprehended in a narrow space, and seized. The first 
answer describes the rebels as enjoying the privilege of being 
conducted out of Egypt by Moses: this laid a foundation for 
their agcravated guilt, if they should decline from the service. 
The second describes them as having sinned against God,—a 
generic term being used to indicate their guilt. And the third 
describes them as disbelieving and disobeying the positive pro- 
mises and injunctions of God. 

The verse under consideration describes also the punishment 
which was inflicted upon the ancient Israelites: ay Ta Kora 
Erecev év TH Epnuw. The word xadra literally signifies members, 
limbs, bones ; and it is here, by a very common figure,—a part 
being put for the whole,—employed to denote bodies, corpora, 
cadavera. This use of it, however, is not made in classic authors, 
who would have preferred the word wrwpara or copata. The 
apostle has borrowed the expression from the Septuagint (Num. 
xiv. 29), where this very punishment is threatened: év 77 
épnpm ravtn weoeirat ta KoAa tuav. The idea has been 
started, that this word might be chosen to convey the idea that 
the dismembered bodies of the Israelites might be seen scat- 
tered over the wilderness, their bones bleaching in the sun, as a 
monument of the divine displeasure. It cannot be said that the 
idea is far-fetched or unnatural; but still it does not seem to be 
supported by the Hebrew text, where the word employed is 
OMB, carcases. 

"Evece corresponds to PB", from 5), cadere, which is very 
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frequently employed to denote death by violence, death by the 
sword, death by famine or pestilence. It carries with it the 
idea of some disastrous occurrence, or judgment inflicted in the 
course of divine providence; and the same accessory ideas are 
often associated with the Greek word wimrw. The Israelites 
fell in the case before us under the avenging arm of God: the 
curse of heaven alighted upon them for their sins; and their 
bodies strewed the wilderness as the monuments of God’s justice. 
They are a warning to all ages of the guilt and danger of for- 
saking the right path, and of mistrusting the power, and pro- 
mise, and providence of the Almighty. 

The third question stands parallel with the other two, and 
serves the very same purpose. The object of them all is to 
bring out strongly and clearly the precise nature of the sin 
which exposed the Israelites to the dreadful displeasure of the 
Almighty : rioe &¢ dpoce pu eicedevoec Oar cis THY KaTdTavow 
avrov, ef un Tols aTretOncacw ; 

" ArrevOeiv is employed in Scripture to express the ideas both 
of disbelieving and disobeying. Disbelieving seems to be the 
primary sense of the word, as the etymology indicates; and it 
is perhaps the sense that is of most frequent occurrence. In 
John iii. 36, e.9., 0 awesOav TO vie is opposed to Te muoTevovTe 
eis Tov viov. In Acts xix. 8, 9, we are informed that Paul 
appeared in the synagogue mewy ta wept tis Baotdeias TOD 
cov; and then we are told that some éoxAnpivovto xal arret- 
Govv: he persuaded them, but they remained unpersuaded by 
him: they disbelieved (see also Rom. xi. 30, 31; 1 Pet. ii. 7, 8). 
In the passage before us, too, it is plain that “ disbelieve” is 
the sense of the word. The apostle has now completed his 
inquiry into the nature of the sin which excluded the children 
of Israel from the land of Canaan. He has reached the ulti- 
mate point to which he was tending; and the idea therefore 
involved in azreOjcace must be the same as that which he 
formally states in the next verse as the result of his inquiry: 
Kal Brérropev Ste ovK HdvYnOnacav eicenOety St’ amricriay. 

This last verse embodies the conclusion to which the apostle 
comes,—a conclusion which he immediately proceeds to apply 
to the state of the Hebrews; and the conjunction xat is em- 
ployed in the drawing of it: nat Bréropev—We see therefore, 
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so we see. Kai is not very frequently employed standing alone, 
as an illative conjunction. Yet there are several passages where 
it seems to be employed very much in the manner in which it is 
here used. In Gal. ii. 16 we find this passage: efSores 88 dre 
ov Stxavirrat dvOpwros && Epywv vopov, éayv pn bid Tictews 
"Incot Xpiotov, cal nueis eis Xprotov ‘Incoby émurtevoapev, 
etc.; and in Johniv. 24: ITIvedpa o Qcos, cal tods rpocKxuvoby- 
tas avrov év mvevpate xal adndeia Sei rpockuveiy: in both of 
which examples xai undoubtedly has an illative force. And 
the same is the case in the passage before us: xal BrAérropev— 
so, therefore, thus. 

The conclusion of the apostle is just an embodiment of the 
declarations of the Old Testament on the same subject: “ How 
long will it be ere they believe me, for all the signs which I have 
showed among them?” (Num. xiv.11.) ‘Then I said, The Lord 
your God, which goeth before you, He shall fight for you. Yet 
in this thing ye did not believe the Lord your God, who went 
in the way before you, to search out a place to pitch your tents 
in, in fire by night, to show you what way ye should go, and in 
a cloud by day” (Deut. i. 30-33). God said that He would 
conduct them forward in triumph, but they would not believe 
His word. He had frequently interfered for them before with 
mighty power and with an outstretched arm; yet they doubted 
His faithfulness, and they questioned His power to overcome 
the Canaanites—men of stature, and strength, and renown. 
God therefore, for their unbelief, condemned them to die in the 
wilderness ; whence it appears that disbelief of God’s promises 
is guilt of the most aggravated kind. Faith is an indispensable 
condition of the enjoyment of God’s favour, and of the recep- 
tion of the promised blessings of His word. Without faith it is 
impossible to please God. 

The apostle says, ovx« nduvnPncav ecicedOeiv. Does this 
declaration refer to the want of will or the want of power? 
Undoubtedly unbelief is always connected with an evil disposi- 
tion of heart: it springs from a depraved state of the will; it 
is the fault, and not the misfortune, of those who cherish it. 
Yet settled unbelief opposes as strong a barrier to the pursuit 
of a right course of conduct, as the want of physical power to 
advance does: while the unbelief lasts, it presents as strong an 
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obstacle as walls of brass to the feeble arm of man; and there- 
fore we find that, in the Greek as well as in our own language, 
words which were originally descriptive of physical ability and 
inability, are employed to denote that inability or inaptitude 
which springs from the state of the heart. This is the case 
with the word dvvaya:. It is employed with a negative in Luke 
xi. 7, to express an extreme degree of reluctance: 75n 7 Ovpa 
KéxNetoTalt, Kal Ta Travdla ou pet epod eis THY KoiTHY Eioly Ov 
Suvayas avacras Sovval aot. In Mark vi. 5 we are told that 
Christ ov« ndvvato éxet ovdeulav Svvapww rrovjoa, dia THVv amw- 
tlav avrav. In Acts iv. 20 we read, ov duvdpeba yap nets, & 
elSopev xal jrovoaper, pu) Nadciv ; and in 2 Cor. xiii. 8, od yap 
SuvaycOa Te Kata THs adnOelas, GAG trrép THs adnOeias. Our 
text therefore might mean, that the Jews would not march 
forward to possess the land; that their distrust of God wholly 
disinclined them to such a step; and that they obstinately 
resisted the authority of Moses, commanding them to move. 
Perhaps, however, the language of the apostle may rather refer 
to the sentence of exclusion from the promised land which God 
pronounced against them for their unbelief. They would not 
believe God, nor advance when He commanded them; and then 
God sware that they should never be permitted to enter the 
land of promise; and after that they were no longer able to 
take possession of the country. They were debarred all access 
to it. They afterwards wished to march forward, but God’s 
blessing had forsaken them, and they were discomfited before 
the enemy. It was too late; the decree was passed, and they 
could not enter. Unbelief was the cause of their ruin. Un- 
belief excluded from the possession of a land flowing with milk 
and honey. 

The important principle thus established respecting faith 
is conspicuously brought forward by the apostle in the follow- 
ing chapter, and applied to the great truths of the Christian 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SSS 


SIN the preceding chapter, the apostle, having shown by 
fi various considerations the vast superiority of Christ 
to Moses, enforces upon his countrymen the duty 
of faithfully obeying the injunctions of so great a 
mage. If the laws of Moses were binding upon their fore- 
rs, and every transgression and disobedience received a just 
npense of reward, with how much greater alacrity was it 
nbent upon them to obey the laws of Christ, and how much 
er punishment might they expect if they refused to listen 
is voice! The force of the argument is undeniable ; and to 
it the greater weight, the apostle expresses it in language 
wed from the Psalms of David. He exhorts the Hebrews 
ke warning from the example of their forefathers, who, on 
int of their rebellious disposition, were punished with exclu- 
from the land of promise. And by several pointed queries, 
postle traces up the guilt of the Jews, and their consequent 
sthment, to a want of faith in the divine promise. 

n the chapter before us, the apostle proceeds to enforce upon 
Tebrews the duty of serving Christ in faith and sincerity, 
they might not be excluded from the rest promised to God’s 
le as their fathers had been. The promised rest has refer- 
to us as well as to the ancients, and therefore we should 
2 to enter into it. 

SoBnOapev ovv, uyTroTe KaTaNeLTToMEns érraryenias etaenOety 
Wy xardtravow avrov, donq tus é& bpav borepnnévar. 
5oBnOapev expresses the idea of care, diligence, circumspec- 
a holy dread of falling short of the promise. It is used 
e same sense as dudatTapeba, emioxoTapev, BACTTMOpeED. 
The thing to be dreaded is pprore—boxq tis €& Updo vore- 
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pnxevat. ‘Torepeiv denotes to arrive on the following day, to be 
too late, to fall behind, to be thrown into the shade. It also 
denotes tropically to be destitute of something, to fail of attain- 
ing, as 1 Cor. i. 7, dore tuas pn borepeicOas ev pndevi yapic- 
pate; and this seems to be the sense of the word in the passage 
before us, though there may, as Carpzov first conjectured, be an 
allusion in the very selection of this word to the onepov of the 
Psalmist. 

4oxy does not materially influence the sense of the clause. 
The apostle does not mean, by the use of this word, to intimate 
that it is the semblance only of deficiency which they are to 
dread: Joxeiy is often employed redundantly, the sole apparent 
use of the word being to soften somewhat the asperity of the 
language, as in 1 Cor. xi. 16, ef 5€ res Sone? idroverxos elvas, 
where the meaning doubtless is, if any one be contentious. The 
same usage prevails in other authors, as in Josephus, Antig. 
ii. 6, 10, od8 dv eis ue Soxcire dyaprety, Ere pynuovedo ; and 
the extent of the usage is strikingly illustrated by a phrase in 
Athanasius, which declares of God that He Scxasdraros elvas 
Soxct. Videtur occurs in Latin in the same manner. 

Karanevropevns érrayyedias is capable of two senses. Kara- 
Nelzrewy denotes to neglect, to disregard, as 2 Pet. ii. 15, xara- 
Mtrovres evOciay oddv éerAavnOncav. Many have supposed this 
to be the sense of the word in the passage before us: Beware lest 
any of you fall short of the promise, disregarded, or through dis- 
regard. But though this view of the passage makes good sense, 
there is another which perhaps is more suitable to the scope of 
the apostle’s argument. Kartaneizrew denotes also to leave be- 
hind, to leave over, to leave to others. This sense of the word 
is of frequent occurrence in the Septuagint, as xatanedzrew Ta 
a@ya0a érépous (Sirach xi. 18). It is also to be found in the 
New Testament, as in Rom. xi. 4, catéAurrov €uaur@ érraxicyt 
Alous avdpas oirwes, etc. And you often meet with it in the 
later Greek, as Polyb. p. 730, undeuras GAAns eArrides Ere xata- 
Aettropévns pos owrnpiav—no other hope of safety remaining. 
If you adopt this sense of xaradelretv, you make the apostle’s 
language to mean: Beware lest, a promise of rest being left to 
us, any of you should come short of it. And certainly this latter 
view of the verse harmonizes better with the scope of the argu- 
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ment; for the fact that a rest still remains to the people of God, 
is the topic which the apostle immediately proceeds to handle. 

The first verse, while it enjoins diligence and watchfulness, 
makes the assumption that there is still the promise of a rest, 
from which it is possible to be debarred. And this assumption 
is plainly made in such a manner as to indicate that good ground 
had been given for it in the foregoing chapter. But the promise 
cited in the foregoing chapter referred directly to the possession 
of the land of Canaan. We are therefore driven to the con- 
clusion that Paul conceived the promise of a higher and a nobler 
rest to be included in the promise of the earthly Canaan. The 
promise given to the ancient people of God was not exhausted 
by their entrance into the land that flowed with milk and honey. 
Some have, indeed, affirmed that the ancient Jews knew no- 
thing of promises that related to life and immortality, and that 
it is only by a kind of accommodation that the apostle passes 
from the consideration of an earthly to the consideration of a 
heavenly rest. But this idea by no means suits the exigencies 
of his argument. Besides, we are plainly told in other parts 
of Scripture, that the saints of old were acquainted with the 
heavenly rest. Paul expressly declares in this very epistle, that 
Abraham looked for another, a better country, even an heavenly. 
The earthly Canaan, therefore, was known to the ancient be- 
lievers as a type of the Canaan that is above; and the promise 
of the one included to the faithful a promise of the other. The 
apostle therefore here exhibits, in the form of an assumption, 
the idea typically involved in the historical example of the 
foregoing chapter. “A promise, therefore, being left us of 
entering into rest, let us,” etc.; and the argument which he im- 
mediately proceeds to adduce in support of this assumption is 
wholly founded upon the Old Testament, and to a great extent 
upon the very language cited from the Psalms of David. 

The next clause takes up the assumption of the first verse, 
and presents it in the form of a proposition: al yap éopev 
einpyyemtopévor, Kabdrep xaxeivot. The English translation of 
these words throws the whole passage into confusion : “ for unto 
us was the gospel preached as well as unto them.” You would 
suppose from this version, that what we technically style the 
gospel was clearly and indisputably known to the ancients, but 
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that some doubts were entertained whether it was known as 
well to the moderns, which doubts the apostle was trying to 
remove. It is needless to say how entirely opposite is the real 
state of the case. Evayyédvov has two senses—a primary and a 
secondary ; the primary, good news, intelligence of any descrip- 
tion ; the secondary, that particular good news which is contained 
in Scripture, and which we style the gospel. The verb evayye- 
A/fm has also the same latitude of meaning, and there can be no 
doubt that it is the primary or general sense which it bears in 
this passage: For we have been favoured with good news as 
well as they, we have received a promise as well as they. A 
rest was promised to them, a rest is promised to us ; or, in the 
language of the assumption, a promise remains to us of entering 
into rest. What rest? a carnal Jew might ask. Have not we 
Hebrews been living all along in the promised rest of God? 
True; but the promise was not all exhausted by the possession 
of Canaan: the entrance of the Jews into Palestine never con- 
stituted the complete fulfilment of it: all along there was 
another rest which the promise contemplated, and which still 
remains to us. Now this is a point which the apostle spends 
some time in proving, and his arguments are all drawn from the 
Old Testament. They reach forward to the 11th verse.‘ 

The treatment given to the promise by the ancient Jews is 
again adverted to, on account of the vast importance of the 
principle which it involves: dAN ovK wpédrnoey oO Aoxyos TIS 
GKORS ExEiVOUS, 17) TUYKEKpaLEVOS TH TWitTet TOs axovcacLW. 

‘O Awyos Tis axons plainly refers to the promise as given to 
the ancient Israelites: they heard it at least, if they did not 
believe it. The phrase “word of hearing” is a Hebraism for o 
axovo Gels AG@yos—the word heard. This word proved of no service 
to them : they died in the wilderness under the avenging hand 
of God; and the reason is again stated by the apostle: yy 
CUyKEKpaevos TH TioTel Tois axovoactw—not being mixed, says 
our version, with faith in them that heard it. The general 
meaning of this clause is abundantly obvious: faith is neces- 
sary to ensure the effect of the word. Without faith, it is as 
unprofitable to the soul, as an undigested mass of food loading 
the stomach is to the body. In the case of the persons here 
mentioned, the word of promise entered into their minds ; but it 
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met there with no faith with which it might be combined, so as 
to be converted into wholesome nutrition for the soul. Yet very 
various views have been formed of the dependence of the several 
parts of this clause. The verb cuyxepavvum is frequently joined 
with the dative of a person, and it is also frequently joined 
with the dative of a thing; of both which usages numerous 
examples are cited by Wetstein in his Mew Testament. The 
question therefore naturally arises, whether ovyxexpapévos be 
joined in government with 7 qwiotes or with tots axovcacw. 
In the former case the meaning is, “not being combined with 
faith in the hearers,” the tots axovcacw being either supposed 
dependent upon 7réoret, or there being supposed an ellipse of 
the preposition év. In the latter case, again, the meaning is, 
“not being combined with the hearers,” that is, not forming 
a union with their hearts by faith, the rots axovcaow being 
governed by ovyxexpapevos, and the tq wiote being put in 
the dative by the rule, “cause, manner, and instrument.” In 
the one case the word and faith are viewed as mixed with one 
another, and the heart is the place where the mixture is effected; 
in the other, the word and the heart are the two objects viewed 
as brought into close and intimate union, and faith is the bond 
by which they are united. Hither idea is just and striking, yet 
I must say that I prefer the latter; the more especially as it 
arises out of the words, without the supposition of any ellipse 
or unusual construction. Another turn has been given to the 
expression, the 77 wiotes being supposed to qualify axovcacw : 
The word did not profit, not being combined, not coming to close 
contact, with persons hearing in faith. The meaning is sub- 
stantially the same, yet this peculiar shade of idea would have 
required that 77 aiore: should come between tofs and axov- 
TATW : [LN TVYKEKpapévos TOIS TH WioTEL aKovcact. 

Besides the differences of opinion respecting the meaning of 
the clause as it stands in the received text, there are also differ- 
ences of opinion as to what the true reading really is. Instead 
of ovyxexpapévos, Wetstein’s edition exhibits ovyxexpapevous, 
and so also does that of Matthaei; and Griesbach, though he 
retains the common reading, yet puts the other in the inner 
margin with a high mark of probability. And what sense 
would the passage bear with this reading? vyxexpapévous 
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must agree with éxeivous, and the meaning be: The word did 
not profit them, they not being associated by faith with the 
hearers. "“Axovcace is supposed by those who adopt this read- 
ing to mean obedient faithful hearing, and to refer to Joshua 
and Caleb, Those who died in the wilderness were not enume- 
rated or associated in faith with the obedient hearers of the 
promise, and therefore they derived no benefit from the word, 
but perished. But Beza justly remarks that d«ovew through 
this whole passage means simple hearing, and not obedient 
faithful hearing, and that it stands accordingly in opposition to 
mearevo in the third verse. "Axovoacwy, therefore, cannot of 
itself describe the faithful hearers of the promise. To get over 
this difficulty, some have proposed to connect 77 aiote with 
Gxovoact to qualify it, and make it descriptive of the parties 
whom it must mean, if cvycexpapeévous be the true reading: they 
were not profited by the word, not being associated with those 
who heard it in faith; they stood apart from the faithful 
hearers, and therefore died under the curse. But rg mire, 
as we already remarked, would in this case require to stand 
between tot; and axovcacw. Tholuck regards the sense which 
axovoac.y must bear, as of itself sufficient to show that the 
received reading (cvyxexpapévos) is the right one; and he 
supposes that the other reading, though supported by numerous 
and weighty authorities, has originally taken its rise from the 
similar ending of the preceding word éxetvous. 

The fact that the unbelief of the ancient Jews rendered the 
promise nugatory to them, is thrown in the 3d verse into the 
shape of a general principle: efcepyoueba yap eis THY KaTa- 
qavow ot muotevoavres. This clause is viewed by many as 
exhibiting a contrast between believers under the gospel dispen- 
sation and the rebellious Israelites of old. And accordingly Mr. 
Stuart proposes to translate yap “but, yet still,’—senses which 
are quite foreign to its proper acceptation. But the words rather 
seem to me to embody a general principle which is applicable to 
all times ; and they are advanced by the apostle as the reason of 
the preceding statement, and yap in this way retains its proper 
acceptation. ‘“‘T'he word of promise proved fruitless to the 
Jews through unbelief; for we enter the rest believing :” it is 
only as believers that we can enjoy the divine promises: faith is 
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indispensably necessary to their full effect. And if the words 
thus state a general principle, it is with perfect propriety that 
the verb is in the present tense; and there is no occasion to sup- 
pose, as some have done, that the present is put for the future, 
eiaedevoopecba. The first person, too, is chosen for the sake of 
the effect upon the Hebrews of Paul’s day, that they might feel 
he was laying down a principle in which they were as much 
concerned as the ancient Israelites, whose case he had con- 
sidered. That the clause we have just now examined embodies 
a principle applicable to all times, and is not a description of 
modern believers, as contrasted with the ancient Jews, appears 
plain from the quarter whence the illustration of it is drawn in 
the following words: xaOws elpnxev’ ws @yooa ev TH opyn pov’ 
et EloeNeVoOVTaL Eis THY KaTaTravaly pov. It is the conduct of 
the ancient Jews, already so frequently referred to, that is ad- 
duced as the proof. God swore in their case to exclude them 
for their unbelief: it is as believers only, therefore, that either 
then or now we can enter into the enjoyment of the rest of God. 

The concluding clause of this verse, xairot Tay Epywv arro 
xataBorns Koopou yevnbévtwy, and the two following verses, are 
involved in much difficulty. Very various opinions have been 
entertained respecting them. The course of the argument 1s 
very brief and condensed ; and doubtless there is an obscurity to 
us, which would not be felt by the parties to whom the letter 
originally came. In all probability, there is a reference to some 
false views which were entertained by many of the Jews in 
that age respecting the Sabbath-day, which would be perfectly 
intelligible at the time, but which we find some difficulty in ap- 
prehending. The obscurity of ancient documents is far more 
frequently occasioned by our ignorance of multitudes of things, 
then so familiarly known, that a passing allusion only was 
needed to present a vivid picture, than by any difficulties con- 
nected with the language itself. 

The aposfle’s object in referring to the rest of God at the 
completion of the work of creation, and the institution of the 
Sabbath-day, is differently estimated by different individuals. 
Some suppose his design is to illustrate, by way of example, 
the nature of the rest from which unbelief excludes, and which 
the Psalmist exhorted the men of his day earnestly to desire, 
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and diligently to prepare for. This rest is not a carnal or 
earthly rest: it is spiritual and heavenly: it is like the rest which 
God Himself is said to have enjoyed when the work of creation 
was finished. Others have supposed that his design isto show 
in these verses, that the creation rest—or, in other words, the 
Sabbath-day—is not the rest of which the Psalmist speaks, and 
_ which God promises to His faithful and obedient people. And 
there might be notions prevalent respecting the Sabbath and the 
blessedness of the land of Canaan, which would render such a 
course of argument highly necessary. 

The conjunction «afro. has two senses; and according as 
you adopt the one or the other of these views, it needs to be 
differently rendered. It means et quidem, nempe, sane; and some 
adopt this sense, and suppose an ellipse of xardmavow before 
épywv: “They shall not enter into my rest,” viz. the rest from 
the works of creation: eipnxe ydp ov ep) Tis EBSopns obT@ 
Kai xaréravoey 0 Oeds ev TH Hpépa TH ERSoun amd mdvrev 
Tay épywy avtov. But would not the words, according to this 
translation, most naturally mean that the rest of the Sabbath- 
day, the seventh day, was the rest into which the impenitent 
were not to be permitted to enter? which is quite different from 
the sentiment the apostle is defending. This, however, is not the 
sense put upon them by those who translate xa(rot, viz., they 
suppose the apostle’s reference to be not to the Sabbath-day as 
an institution for man, but to the rest which God enjoyed when 
the works of creation were finished—divine, heavenly rest: 
‘They shall not enter into my rest,” viz. rest from the works 
of creation—such rest as God enjoys. It is not an earthly, ‘but 
a heavenly rest, like that of God Himself, which the Psalmist 
exhorts us to seek. Doubtless this sentiment is quite consistent 
with the scope of the apostle’s argument: my only ground of 
hesitation is, that it does not arise very naturally from the 
language of the text. 

The other sense of xairos is adversative, and yet, although, 
though, the word employed in the English version. This sense the 
word frequently bears, as in Acts xvii. 27: Gnreire rov Qeor, 
ei dpa ye Wnradyjoeay avtov Kal eUpovey xalrovye od paxpav 
amd évos éxdotou hav trdpxovra. If this sense be adopted, 
no word needs to be supplied: épywy and yevnOevrwy are in the 
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genitive absolute, and the connection is the following: God hath 
sworn, They shall not enter into my rest, although the works 
were finished from the foundation of the world. God declares : 
They shall not enter into my rest; the works nevertheless having 
been finished from the foundation of the world, and the Sabbath- 
day having been instituted, according to the passage quoted from 
Genesis, when God rested from all His works. Now, accord- 
ing to this translation, which is quite close, the apostle must be 
conceived as referring to some notions which the Jews enter- 
tained respecting the rest promised in the Old Testament to the 
people of God,—as, for example, perhaps, that there was no other 
promise mentioned in the Scriptures but the rest of the Sabbath- 
day, and the rest of the land of God. Now it is undeniable 
that the apostle is attempting to prove from the Old Testament 
the existence of a third rest, different from both of these; and 
it is certain, as we shall see immediately, that he does so in part 
in vers. 6, 7, 8, by showing that the language of David cannot 
possibly be understood of the land of Canaan. And that he is 
doing so also in the verses before us, by showing that the same 
language is inapplicable to the original rest of the Sabbath, 
both the grammatical construction and the general symmetry of 
his argument render in the highest degree probable: You say 
there are only two rests mentioned in the Old Testament—the 
rest of the Sabbath and the rest of Canaan. No, there are three: 
there is also the rest of heaven. Here is a passage from David, 
which you will find it impossible to explain either of the one or 
of the other of the rests to which you have referred. God 
sware that the rebellious Israelites should never enter into His 
rest, though the works were finished from the foundation of the 
world; and He rested on the seventh day, and instituted the 
Sabbath then, and sanctified it. It could not be this rest, there- 
fore, into which, centuries afterwards, God sware that He would 
not permit the Israelites to enter; for they had enjoyed it all 
along: the Sabbath had existed among them from the very 
origin of their nation. 

The passage from Gen. ii. 1 is quoted, merely to show that 
the Sabbath was instituted at the very commencement of the 
world—elpnxe ydp rou. The citations from the Old Testament 
in the New are all indefinite, because the divisions of chapters and 
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verses did not then exist: év 4aBid, év mpodpnrass, mrov, etc., are 
the forms of reference that are used. Eipnxe yap tov 7rept 
éBSouns otto, etc. And the passage on which he has been 
commenting is repeated once more in the 5th verse, apparently 
with the view of rendering the contrast the more obvious and 
striking : cal év rovT@ madw, ei eloeNeVoOVTaL Eis THY KaTATravalV 
pov. He speaks in Genesis of the creation rest, and here again 
of another. Can they possibly be the same? No, they are 
quite different: the one has been long possessed, the other ts 
still to come. 

It is this interpretation which Chrysostom gives of this pas- 
sage: Tpets hyot xatatravoets elvav: ulay THY ToD caBBarov, év 
4 0 Qeds xatéravoey amo TaV Epywy avrod Sevtépay thy Tis 
ITaXaorivns cis Fv eicedXOovres oi “Iovdaiot EwedXov avarrav- 
cecOat amo Tis TaNaLTTWplas THS TOMAS Kal TOY TOveY TpiTHY THY 
xal dvtws avarravaw Thy Bacirelay ray olpavar, hs of TUyoVTES 
avatravovtas adnOas Tov KoTTeV Kal Tov poxOwv. Tov tprav 
tolvuy évraila pépvntar. Kat rivos &vexev epi ris pias Sua- 
Aeyopevos, THY TpLav Euvnuovevoey; iva Seikn Tov mpodyryy 
wept TavTns Aéyovta. ITTepi péev yap tHs mpw@rns ovK Eltre, dyot. 
IIds yap, THs wadat yeyevnuévos ; "ANN ovbE repl THs Sevrépas 
THs év Tladaotivy ras yap ; Kal abtns Tédos Abn AaBotons’ 
Nelrerat Sr) rept THs TpiTns avTov Ayer Nowrrov (Chrys. xii. 
88, A. B.). 

At the 6th verse a new step in the argument commences, of 
which the manifest design is, as has already been hinted, to 
show that the rest mentioned by the Psalmist cannot be the 
quiet possession of the land of Canaan: ézrel obv azrodettrerat 
twas eioedOeiv eis abTiny, Kal ot mpoTepoy evaryyedtcOévTes ovK 
etonrOov 8’ areieav' madwy tia opller nuépav, onpepov, €v 
AaBid r€ywv, peta TocovTov ypovoy (xabews eipnrar) onpepor, 
cay THs Pwvyns avtod aKovonTe, 7) TKANPUYNTE Tas Kapdias 
ipav. The apostle here again returns to the fact that a rest 
has been promised in the Old Testament to the people of God : 
we enter into the rest as believers. And he assumes it as a 
point which cannot be doubted, that when God has provided a 
rest, the provision shall not be in vain. The table of the Lord 
shall not want guests: the heavenly country shall not want 
inhabitants. Sooner than this should be, the very stones would 
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be endowed with life, and utter forth the praises of God: if 
those who were first invited reject the invitation, God’s house 
shall be furnished with guests from the streets and the lanes, 
and the waysides and bypaths. ’Evzrel oby dmroXeirerar tivds 
etoeNGeiv cis avtnv. The idea is, that God will undoubtedly 
bring men to the enjoyment of the rest which He has pro- 
vided. Kat oi mporepov evayyedsobévtes ovx eionrOov i’ azel- 
Oevav: and those who were formerly invited, who were first 
favoured with the intelligence of it, entered not in because of 
unbelief. They rebelled against God in the wilderness, and the 
curse of Heaven alighted upon them. 

These two clauses, constituting the 6th verse, are evidently 
the commencement of a compound sentence, and something is 
necessary to complete the sense: Since, etc. Mr. Stuart sup- 
poses that the apodosis is wanting, and he supplies the ima- 
gined defect thus: Therefore it is plain we enter in by faith. 
But the course of the argument is quite deranged by such an 
addition. Moreover, it is a clear principle, that we are never 
to suppose the existence of ellipses, excepting when necessity 
.compels us. But there is no necessity in the present case, for 
the 7th verse forms a natural conclusion to the sentence com- 
menced in the 6th. The apostle has come down from the ori- 
ginal institution of the Sabbath at the beginning of the world, 
to the rebellion of the Israelites in the wilderness, and he has 
found that at that time there was a rest into which they had 
not yet entered: for God sware, They shall not enter into my 
rest ; which rest therefore manifestly could not be the creation 
or Sabbath rest. But might it not be the possession of the land 
of Canaan to which he referred, which was still future at the 
time of this oath? This objection the apostle now proceeds to 
consider; and as he had formerly passed from the institution of 
the Sabbath to the rebellion in the wilderness, so now he takes 
a step from the distressing scenes of the wilderness to the days 
of David. The 6th verse takes up the argument at the point of 
time to which the 5th had brought it down, viz. the rebellion in 
the world. Seeing, then, it remaineth, referring to that time, that 
some shall enter, and those formerly invited did not enter: wdaAw 
Twa oplter jpépav, onpepov, év AaBld Aeywv, peta TocovTov 
xpovov, (xabas elpntatr) onuepov, dav THS Pwvijs avTov axovanre, 
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pe) oxdnpivyte Tas Kapdias byav. The repetitions contained in 
this verse are by no means unimportant: they seem to me to 
mark the apostle’s triumphant sense of the undeniably and 
strikingly conclusive nature of the argument which he is ad- 
vancing : “ Again, He marketh out or proclaimeth a certain day, 
saying in David, o7nepov,—observe the long distance of time, 
pera tocovrov ypovov, five hundred years after the punishment 
of the Israelites in the wilderness,—onepov, to-day, xafas 
eipntas, as it is said—this is the very word David uses—onepoy, 
if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts.” The idea 
plainly is, that a rest which David exhorted the men of his day 
to strive to attain, could not be that which they and their fore- 
fathers had already quietly possessed for a period of five hundred 
years. It is a future and heavenly rest, of which alone the 
Psalmist’s language can be explained with any consistency. 

The 8th verse affords a striking illustration of the nature of 
the whole argument, and justifies the view which we have given 
of it: ef yap avrovs ’Incods xatéravcev, ovx av trept adrAns 
éAdArer peta Taira jpyépas. The English version contains a 
mistake that is utterly subversive of the sense of this passage : 
’Incods is translated Jesus. It is not Jesus that is meant at 
all, but Joshua the son of Nun, whose name in the Greek is the 
same as Jesus, as you may see in the Septuagint and in Acts 
vii. 45. Accordingly, Theodoret reads’Incods 6 rod Navn, and 
so does the Syriac; which addition, though doubtless a gloss 
inserted, yet shows the view that was taken of the passage. 
Indeed, there is no room for doubt. It was Joshua who, under 
the good providence of God, introduced the children of Israel 
into the land of Palestine, and gave them possession of the 
settlements which the Lord had-promised. In all this, how- 
ever, the apostle does not recognise a complete fulfilment of the 
promise of rest; for he holds it as undeniable, that if Joshua 
had given them all the rest that was ever designed for them, 
then the Spirit of God would not afterwards have spoken of 
another day, when efforts were to be made for the attainment 
of rest. 

Karézravoev has here the same peculiar force as the Hiphil 
form of a Hebrew verb, to cause to rest, or to put in possession 
of rest. There is no Hebraism, however, in this use of the 
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word, for both the compound and the simple verb are used in 
common Greek in the same manner: rave, cessare facto. 

Needless difficulties have been raised about the conjunction 
yap, some alleging that it is used for de, and others like the 
English word now. But the use of ydp in its proper causal 
sense, in such a connection as the present, is quite consistent 
with the ancient modes of thinking, which frequently leave out, 
for the sake of brevity and force, some step in an argument, 
and the ydp often refers to the omitted thought: “ Again, He 
limiteth a day,” etc.,—a clear proof that the possession of Canaan 
did not completely fulfil the promise; For if Joshua had given 
them all the rest which the promise contemplated, then certainly 
there would have been no subsequent mention of a rest still in 
prospect to the faithful. 

The course of the apostle’s argument renders it plain, not 
only that the gospel has disclosed to the eye of faith a glorious 
rest in heaven, but also that the promise given to the ancient 
Israelites typically foreshadowed or included the same blessed- 
ness. The idea that the Jews of old knew nothing of a future 
state, but contemplated only temporal blessings as included in 
the promise, is as utterly inconsistent with the scope of the 
argument before us, as it is with the plain declaration that 
Abraham looked for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God (Heb. xi. 10). Agreeably to the 
symbolical character of the old dispensation, which was full of 
types and emblems, the promise of the earthly Canaan included 
a promise of the heavenly; and as the eyes of the faithful 
saw the day of Christ afar off through the bleeding bulls and 
goats of their own time, so did they see the spiritual glory of 
heaven dimly shadowed forth by the land that flowed with milk 
and honey. And those who rebelled against God in the wilder- 
ness, and refused to believe Eis promise, incurred the forfeiture 
—as many of them at least as died in their unbelief—not only 
of the earthly Canaan, but also of the heavenly. Is there any- 
thing less than this implied in the 6th verse: eet obv azronei- 
merat Twas cioerbeiv eis avTnv, Kal of MpoTEepoy evarryedaOErvTes 
ovx elonrOov Su areeay madd Twa opiter npépay, etc. Un- 
doubtedly, in penning this passage, the apostle must have had 
in his mind the idea of the exclusion of the unfaithful among 
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ancient Israel from that rest which still remaineth for the people 
of God—the spiritual and eternal rest of heaven. 

The 9th verse contains the conclusion of the apostle’s argu- 
ment. At the beginning of the chapter he exhibits a principle 
which his eye saw to be embodied in the language quoted from 
David; and from the 3d to the 8th verse his object is to estab- 
lish this position ; and the formal announcement of the important 
conclusion comes in at the 9th verse: dpa azrodeirreras oaf- 
Baricpos TO Naw Tod Geod. 

"Arodetrrerat is used I think in somewhat the same sense 
as KaTaXecTropevns in the first verse. Yet there seems to be a 
slight shade of difference between them, which renders them 
respectively suitable to the different circumstances in which 
they are used. In the case of xaranectropevos it is the promise 
to which it is applied, which has been handed down from ancient 
times, which is the very shade of thought that xara is fitted to 
express. In the case of azroAcizrerat, it is the rest itself in con- 
nection with which it is used, of which it may be said that it 
remains over for us as a blessing still future, to which we may 
aspire to attain. This milder idea the preposition azo is 
better fitted to express. If there be any difference, xaranetzreras 
is better applied to the promise, and azrodeizrerasz to the rest. 

T@ Xa@ Tod Geod in the conclusion corresponds to o¢ aio- 
tevoavtes in the original statement of the proposition to be 
proved : etcepyopueba yap eis THY KaTdTavoWw ot TioTEvoaVTES. 
The people of God, therefore, are those who believe. Faith is 
an essential requisite in the Christian character: without faith 
it is impossible to please God. Ancient Israel, as a nation, were 
styled the people of God; but under the gospel this title is 
applied to all in every country and nation who truly serve the 
Lord. It is the of mtorevoavres who now are the o Aads Tov 
cov. 

XaBBatiopos in the conclusion corresponds to xatdzravets 
in the original statement of the principle to be established. 
And why, it may be asked, this change of phraseology ? Some- 
thing, perhaps, may be allowed for variety of phrase, to which 
we may sce, from the example cited above just now considered, 
the apostle was not inattentive; but in all probability the chief 
design of the new word is to convey some idea of the nature of 
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the rest whose existence has been proved. The argument is 
finished; and the apostle therefore takes care to notify that it 
is a spiritual and heavenly rest which the faithful are to expect. 
It is not a mere cessation from labour; it is not a mere ending 
of their troubles; it is the celebration of a glorious and endless 
Sabbath in heaven. SaSParicpos is not the common word used 
for Sabbath in Scripture; it is formed from caSParitew, and 
denotes the celebration of a Sabbath, or the joyful rest of a 
Sabbath. The verb occurs repeatedly in the Septuagint, but the 
noun is to be found in no other part of Scripture than the one 
before us. The idea, doubtless, of a Sabbath’s rest as a desig- 
nation for heaven, is suggested to the apostle by the mention 
that is made in the 4th verse of the institution of the Sabbath; 
and he would the more readily entertain this conception, as the 
Sabbath was a familiar image among the Jews of the blessedness 
and glory of heaven. Scheetgenius, in his Hore Hebraice, has 
illustrated this position from the Talmud at some length, and’ 
among the passages which he quotes are the following: ody 
nay ‘now—for eternity is all a Sabbath; sons nay axwnx— 
there remains another Sabbath. 

Dr. Wardlaw, in his treatise on the Sabbath, takes quite a 
different view of this verse. He supposes the apostle’s argu- 
ment, upon the whole, in the preceding verses, to be the same 
as we have represented it, the third verse being the formal 
statement of the point to be proved, and the five following 
verses being the evidence; but he is of opinion that the conclu- 
sion of the argument is not formally stated at all. The whole 
argument completely ends with the 8th verse, and the 9th 
is supposed to be a corollary, deduced not from the general 
principle established, but from one branch of the proof—the 
mention that is made of the seventh-day rest, the meaning 
being that a Sabbath-day remains to us under the gospel as well 
as to the Jews of old; the Sabbath was not abolished with the 
old economy. As if the apostle’s idea were this: Over and 
above, my friends, it is plain that there is still a Sabbath-day, 
though changed from the seventh to the first, to be observed by 
the followers of Christ. And the 10th verse, which is supposed 
to refer directly to Christ, Dr. Wardlaw regards as intended to 
give the reason of this additional deduction: For the Saviour, 
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who has entered into His rest, hath ceased from His works, as 
God did from His. And as God’s resting from the works of 
creation gave rise to the ancient Sabbath, so Christ’s completion 
of the work of redemption gave rise to the Sabbath which is now 
observed in the church. 

This interpretation, however, I must confess, appears to me 
to be far-fetched. It does not naturally suggest itself to the 
mind, nor would one out of a hundred think of it in merely 
reading the passage. The conjunction dpa, following the 
several steps of a compact argument, as naturally suggests the 
idea of the conclusion of the whole, as the Q.E.D. of a propo- 
sition in Euclid. Moreover, there is no mention made of Christ 
in any of the preceding verses ; but the whole passage speaks of 
believers as the people of God, and of faith as necessary to 
entering into God’s rest; and therefore the 10th verse, in which 
no new name occurs, is most naturally understood not of Christ, 
‘but of the believer, to whom the whole passage relates. But 
Dr. Wardlaw alleges, that if ca8Baticpos be viewed as denot- 
ing the believer's rest in heaven, then there is no proper con- 
nection between the 9th and the 10th verses, though they are 
joined together by yap; for the believer’s cessation from his 
works, says he, on entering the heavenly rest, is no reason why 
that rest remaineth to him. What kind of argument is imputed 
to the inspired writer when he is made to say, ‘ There remaineth 
therefore the heavenly rest to the people of God;” for the 
believer who enters into that rest, ceases from his own works, as 
God did from His! Certainly this is neither a reason nor a 
proof (p. 127). And undoubtedly it must be allowed, that the 
10th verse is not a proof of the proposition contained in the 
9th, nor was it needed for this purpose: the 9th verse is the 
conclusion of an argument, whose grounds of proof have been 
already fully stated, and no further evidence is required. The 
10th verse accordingly seems to be designed, not as a reason 
for the general statement of the 9th, but as a reason for the 
peculiar description which it gives us of heaven: There re- 
maineth therefore unto the people of God a rest, a caBBatiopos 
I may call it; for he that hath entered into his rest hath ceased 
from his labours, as God did from His. The word ca8Patic- 
Hos is suggested by the reference made in the 4th verse to the 
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institution of the Sabbath, and here, therefore, it could only 
first occur; and the use of caSBaricpos leads to a statement 
of the analogy upon which it is founded. The believer enters 
into a rest like God’s rest; he enjoys a Sabbath’s blessing in 
heaven. And if it be esteemed a very bold comparison to liken 
a believer ceasing from his toils and sorrows on earth, to God 
ceasing from the stupendous work of the creation (p. 126, 
Wardlaw), let it be remembered that the ground of the com- 
parison does not lie in any imagined approach of the one work 
or labour to the other in dignity or importance, but in the 
simple and undeniable fact, that God is said to have rested from 
the work of creation (Gen. ii. 2), and that the believer also is 
said to rest from his labours, and his works do follow him 
(Rev. xiv. 13). There is an undeniable analogy; and both 
ideas beautifully concur in harmonizing with the idea of caf- 
Batiopos. 

By the épya, from which believers are to cease when they 
enter into the rest of God, are not to be understood evil works, 
for there is no permission to continue in them even for a day ; 
nor yet good works, considered simply as such, for good works 
of some kind or other shall engage their hands for ever; but 
the épya mentioned by the apostle refer to those peculiar labours, 
and trials, and conflicts, which are assigned to believers in this 
world for the exercise of their faith. The patient endurance of 
appointed tribulations—the resistance of temptations from with- 
out—the suppression of evil desires arising within—the per- 
formance of duty in the midst of obloquy and scorn,—these all 
go to make up that fight of faith which characterizes the be- 
liever’s life on earth, and from which death shall set him free. 
Maxapwot oi vexpol ot év Kupip aiobyncKovres dmdptt vat, 
eyes TO [Ivedpa, tva avatravcwvta ex tav KoTwY auvTadv* 
where xo7rwv, toils, labours, is manifestly used to express the 
same idea as épya in the passage before us (Rev. xiv. 13). But 
though toils and labours shall have no place in heaven, we are 
not to fancy that slothful inactivity shall be the delight of the 
inhabitants—absolute rest from all employment. Pain and 
sorrow, and trouble and toil, shall for ever cease; the most 
perfect happiness shall be enjoyed ; but so far is true happiness 
from supposing a state of indolent inactivity, that it rather 
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requires the employment of the powers and faculties in appro- 
priate pursuits. The exercise of whatever powers belong to us 
is a prime ingredient of happiness; and doubtless in heaven the 
redeemed shall have delightful employment in fully executing 
the commands of God, and contemplating the works and ways 
of the Divine King (Chrys. xii. 97, c). 

At the commencement of this chapter, the apostle holds up 
the punishment of the ancient Israelites in the wilderness as a 
warning to the Hebrews of his own time, exhorting them to 
beware lest they should fall short of the rest promised by 
Jehovah; and as some of them might doubt whether the Old 
Testament warranted the expectation of such a rest, he pauses 
for a little, as we have seen, to establish the point. And now 
again, therefore, having proved the existence of a rest still 
future, he reverts to the topic with which the chapter com- 
mences, adverting to the example of the ancient Jews, and 
urging the necessity of strenuous endeavours to attain the pro- 
mised rest. And he enforces the admonition with sundry con- 
siderations drawn from the nature of the word of God: ovrov- 
Sdowpev ovv eioed bet eis exeivny THY KaTaTravow, iva pn ev TO 
auT@ Tis Urrodetypate TWéon THS atrevOeias. 

Ztrovdalew literally denotes to make laste: it also denotes, 
by a natural transition, to be assiduous in any pursuit—to be 
earnestly bent upon the attainment of some object. It prefers 
connection with a subsequent infinitive, to any union by means 
of conjunctions, as ovrovddowpev cicedOeiy ; and similar forms are 
frequently to be found, as 2 Tim. iv. 9, oovdacov éOeiv apes 
we, and Titus ii. 12, where the same expression occurs. It is 
the duty of earnestly endeavouring to enter into the rest of 
God which is here enforced: the way of proceeding is not 
noticed, but that 1s clearly pointed out in other parts of the 
epistle: we must go by that new and living way which Christ 
hath consecrated for us through the veil, that is to say, His 
flesh ; for Christ is the way, the truth, and the life. 

The enforcement of the admonition is this: iva px év ra 
aUT@ TLS UTrodEetypatt Téan THS aTrevOeias. The general mean- 
ing of these words is abundantly manifest ; yet there is some 
difference of opinion as to the dependence of the several parts 
of the sentence. "Ev rt@ adr trrodetypare is not a very common 
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expression, and the preposition must bear rather an unusual sense. 
Does the clause look backwards or forwards in respect of wéoy, 
with which it is connected? MHeinrichsius supposes the latter, 
making it describe a result of what is implied in wéoy: Beware 
lest any of you fall for an example of unbelief, perish, and 
so become an example to the generations following. The Jews 
fell, and became an example to you; you may fall, and become 
a similar example to others. And Tholuck seems to have 
adopted this idea, for he quotes with approbation the words of 
De Wette: “Sehr richtig iibersetst Schulz und nach ihm De 
Wette, damit nicht jemand als ein gleiches Beispiel der Wider- 
spenstigkeit auch falle.” Yet I rather think that the clause 
looks backward, referring to the special example of unbelief 
previously described; and that the apostle’s idea is to beware 
of perishing, as the Jews formerly perished in the wilderness, 
impenitent and rebellious. This is the most natural idea; and 
moreover, avros rather means that, that very, than similar, like : 
auT@ wrrodetypatt, that, that same, example of. 

IIéon is here placed absolutely or intransitively, and denotes 
perish, in all probability with allusion to the use of the word in 
the preceding chapter, dy ta x@Xa Erecey ev TH Epnum. The 
preposition éy is used in the best writers with considerable lati- 
tude of signification. Among other senses, Schleusner assigns 
to it the sense of secundum, ad normam, according to, in accord- 
ance with; and in support of this meaning he quotes a number 
of passages. Now this idea exactly suits the passage before us: 
Beware of perishing according to the example of the Jews. 
The word in the English version is the best that could be found 
—after that example. 

‘TrroSevypa bears the same sense as mapddevypa. The 
latter was reckoned the more classic word; wrodevypa belongs 
to the later form of the Greek tongue. 

The example referred to by the apostle was peculiarly 
adapted to his purpose, writing as he was to the descendants of 
the very men who had perished. And such an example was the 
more needful to be held up to their view, as the Jews were 
very apt to pride themselves upon their descent from Abraham, 
and to suppose that, as the privileged people of God, they pos- 
sessed some kind of security for their happiness, or ran less 
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hazard than others of being left to perish though they sinned. 
Here was an example which openly proclaimed to the world 
that Jew as well as Gentile should inevitably find impenitence 
result in their utter destruction. Outward privileges are no 
protection, if the heart be a stranger to genuine faith and 
godliness. 

The duty of striving with earnestness and zeal to enter into 
the heavenly rest, and to shun the dreadful doom of impenitent 
transgressors, is enforced by a powerful, and impressive, and 
striking description of the word of God: fav yap 6 Noyes Tov 
Beov, cal evepyns, cal rouwrepos imép Tacav pdxatpay Siotopor, 
nar Stixvovpevos aypt pepiopod Yuyis te xal mvevparos, apyav 
Te Kad puedov, al Kpirixos évOupnoewy Kai évvowy Kapdias. 

This description of the word of God is characterized alike by 
beauty and by power; it exhibits a striking picture to the mind. 
It was the general opinion of the ancient fathers that o Xeyos 
tod @eot means the Son of God, the Saviour being here de- 
scribed as the minister of God’s vengeance to execute wrath 
upon the impenitent; and they appealed to the book of Wisdom 
(xviii. 15) for proof that the idea of the Logos as the avenger of 
justice was not unknown under the old dispensation : o 7ravro- 
Suvapos cou Aoyos dm’ ovpavav ex Opovwv Bactdedv amroropos 
TOA LLATHS Eis pécov THS OrCOplas HAraTO ryns, Eihos oFb THv 
dvuToxpitoy éritayny cov dépwv. For whatever 0 Aoyos Tov 
@eod be understood to mean, the description given of it must be 
equally applicable to the judgment in the wilderness and to the 
punishment threatened to us, since the example and the warning 
are associated together when the mention of the Aoyos is first 
introduced. Yet there are weighty reasons which seem to me 
to give a great preponderance of probability to the supposition 
that Adyos is here used as a common noun. It does not appear 
that this expression is used as a designation of Christ by any 
other of the writers of the New Testament than John. More- 
over, there is no reference made in the preceding part of this 
epistle to Christ as having been concerned in the infliction of 
punishment upon the Jews in the wilderness; but there are 
repeated references to the word of God, as holding forth a 
threatening of punishment to those who rebelled. There is 
mention made of o Adyos THs axons, the promise of God which 
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the Jews disbelieved; and again and again God is introduced 
as the author of the threatening Aéye, that the Jews should not 
enter into His rest. It is most natural, therefore, that the 
phrase o Aoyos Tod Geod, introduced without any special descrip- 
tion, or any intimation that it is a new topic, should be under- 
stood of the Adyos to which reference has already been made— 
the word of God, viz. the declaration which God made, that 
impenitence should inevitably be followed by punishment; and 
in this sense the whole verse is most pertinent and striking. 
The description given of the Adyos tod Ocod comes in as a most 
powerful enforcement of the exhortation to strive to enter into 
the rest of God. It is a word which cannot fall to the ground. 
The threatenings of men may fail of their effect; but when God 
speaks, the declaration has a life and a power which it can 
never lose. And accordingly the several qualities attributed to 
the Aoyos point out the severity, the unerring rectitude, and the 
inevitable certainty of whatever punishments are threatened by 
the Almighty against impenitence. 

The Aodyos is styled fv. This and the other predicates are 
to be explained on the principle of personification. The word 
is described as a living judge, and the figure is beautifully sus- 
tained throughout the whole two verses. The very same figure 
occurs in John xii. 48, where Christ distinguishes the Aoyos 
from Himself, and where no doubt therefore can be entertained 
that it is a divine declaration or word that is meant: o dOerav 
eye, xai 7) AapBavov Ta pyuata pov, Exet TOV KpivovTa avTov" 
0 Adyos Oy EAdANCA, Exeivos Kpivel autor ev TH EoyaTH huépa. 

Zav, as applied to a judge, suggests the idea of one who is 
not inert or dead, and who may therefore be insulted with im- 
punity, but of one who is alive and active, and able to attend 
to the execution of his sentences. Certainty of result, there- 
fore, seems plainly to be the idea that is involved in this epithet : 
the word endures—it falls not fruitless to the ground. The 
divine threatening had its full effect in the case of the ancient 
Israelites: it lives still, and its dreadful results will be as 
certainly experienced by the impenitent in every age. 

’Evepyis is coupled with {@v, as an attribute of Adyos, and 
the one quality is the natural concomitant of the other: life is 
a condition requisite to energy. ‘Evepyns expresses the power 
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with which the majesty of God’s law shall be upheld. The 
divine threatening shall descend with resistless power, with 
crushing severity, upon the heads of the impenitent. The 
Aoyos remains in force—it is Sov; and it retains all its tremen- 
dous power—it is evepryys. 

The word is next compared to a sword, and is said to be 
Tomumtepos wirép Tracay udyatpav Sicroyov. As Cav and évepyns 
describe the certainty and the severity with which the divine 
judgments are inflicted, so the reference to a sword seems 
designed to intimate the righteousness with which they are 
administered, or the searching nature of the trial to which all 
are subjected, before sentence is pronounced. As the results 
are so terrible, it is necessary that the trial should be most 
thorough, in order that there may be no hazard, to speak after 
the manner of men, of a wrong apportionment. Now, as a 
sword pierces to the inmost parts of the body, and separates 
bone from bone, and lays bare every secret organ, so the word 
of God, or the principle upon which judgment proceeds, looks 
not merely to the outward conduct, but to the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. The most secret purposes of the soul are 
scrutinized. Every feeling, every disposition, every desire, 
comes under the cognizance of the rule of judgment which God 
has constituted. Threatening destruction to impenitent trans- 
gressors, the divine declaration requires, as the ground of actual 
infliction, the discovery of the secret state of the soul. God 
sees the heart and tries the reins of the children of men, that 
He may give to every man according to his ways, and according 
to the fruit of his doings. The word or rule of judgment is 
sharper than any two-edged sword—ropwrepos. 

This description of the Avyos tov Geod is regarded by many 
as referring to the powerful effects which are sometimes pro- 
duced by the faithful preaching of the word, when the soul is 
awakened from its dream of sin, and the terrified conscience, 
appalled by the sense of its guilt, and by the prospect of punish- 
ment, flees to Jesus Christ for protection. Doubtless, in the 
view of such effects, the word of God might with great pro- 
priety be compared to a sword ; and it is indeed represented as . 
such in Eph. vi. 17, where the defensive armour of the Chris- 
tian is described, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
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of God. But in the passage before us there can be little doubt 
that it is the threatening given forth against sin.that is meant— 
the searching rule of judgment, by which the impenitent are to 
be tried, and all their secret thoughts and actions laid bare. 

The comparison of a powerful word, more especially the 
word of a judge or a lawgiver, to a sword, is both natural, and 
by no means uncommon. In the book of Revelation (xix. 15) 
Christ is represented as smiting the nations with a sharp sword, 
which proceedeth out of His mouth; and Elsner quotes from 
Phocylides a line which contains the same figure: 67Aov tot 
Novos avbpl ropwrepos éott atdypov. Speech, indeed, is a weapon 
sharper to a man than steel. To heighten the effect of the com- 
parison, tlie apostle adds the epithet Sioropop as a description of 
the sword. We speak of the edge of a sword, which is the literal 
name of that part which cuts; but the Hebrews employed a 
figurative expression, and styled it the mouth, 23n ‘BD, viewing 
the sword as a devouring monster; and of course the idea of a 
double mouth is fitted to convey the notion of doubly extensive 
and destructive ravages. 

Touwwrepos inrép payatpay is a kind of double compara- 
tive. In similar cases already occurring in this epistle, we have 
found zapa so used (i. 4, ii. 7). An example of the use of 
urrep in this connection you will find in Luke xvi. 8, where the 
design manifestly is to augment the force of the comparative. 

As a consequence of its extreme sharpness, the word of God 
is described in the following clause as Stixvovpevos aypt pepiopov 
puyis Te Kal mrvevpatos, dpyav te kal pvedov. This descrip- 
tion of the word is borrowed from the emblem of a sword which 
pierces through the body, and produces the most deadly results : 
soul and spirit are parted, joints and marrow. 

Puy and mvedua are frequently used in the same sense 
to denote the soul, as distinguished from the body; but when 
they are used together, as here and in some other places, there 
must be some difference between them. Wvyy, accordingly, - 
seems to denote the animal life, and avedua the spiritual, or 
what we style the soul: in illustration of which distinction see 
also 1 Thess. v. 23, 1 Cor. ii. 14, xv. 44-46. 

‘Appod (dpw, apto) denotes the joints by which the bones 
are fastened together, and pvedds the marrow that fills them. 
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Griesbach mentions one various reading on this passage, peAwy 
for pveAa@y, which some have treated with great favour, on the 
ground that joints and limbs are more homogeneous; but the 
common reading is supported by an immense preponderance of 
evidence, and is undoubtedly the correct one. By the pene- 
tration of the word like a sword through the soul and spirit, 
through the joints and marrow, we are to understand the alarm 
and terror which the divine threatening is fitted to inspire into 
the hearts of impenitent transgressors, striking the soul with 
anguish, and shaking every member of the body. It is a tre- 
mendous effect which the threatening word of God is fitted to 
produce: the mind once arrested, is overpowered with alarm ; 
the whole man is overwhelmed with terror; and the consterna- 
tion is as terrible as if a sword had pierced the body. Some 
have supposed that dpuay and pveAd@y must be understood 
figuratively, so as to denote the most secret recesses of the soul 
and mind; and doubtless there are examples of such a use, at 
least of zvedav, as when the nurse in Hippolytus speaks of the 
necessity of moderating earthly attachments: yp7py yap pérpias 
eis AAAHAOUS Pirlas Ovyntods avaxlpvacBat, Kal uy mpos Axpov 
Hvedov uyis (Hipp. v. 255). But it may be fairly questioned 
whether, since the mind is sufficiently represented by yuy7 and 
mvevpa, the other two words are not designed to represent the 
body ; the object being to intimate that the whole man, in every 
part of his complex constitution, shall be affected by the divine 
threatening. Otherwise, plainly, you make one part of the 
expression literal and the other tropical ; and what is worse, the 
tropical comes to be the very same thing as the literal. It is the 
mind, in short, which the whole four words would thus denote. 

But the striking language of the apostle seems not only 
designed to teach that the word of God is a judge whose threat- 
ening shakes both mind and body with alarm, but a judge whose 
sentences always take effect. The threatening of the Lord is 
not the idle demonstration of a brandished sword, but it is like 
a weapon that falls with unerring certainty. God cannot lie: 
He is of the same mind, and who shall change Him? What 
He has threatened He will undoubtedly in every instance carry 
into complete effect. ‘ God is not mocked; for what a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
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And well may the sinner be alarmed at the threatenings of 
God's word, and tremble at the terrific results that may be ex- 
pected to follow ; for the word of threatening—acting, as Christ 
says it will do, the part of judge—will bring into public view | 
the most secret designs of the heart. Not only shall no act of 
guilt which the body may have been employed as the instru- 
ment of perpetrating remain concealed, but no sinful thought, 
no plotted wickedness, shall escape detection ; for the apostle 
adds, in describing the word, xal xpetixds evOuvpnocewy xat 
evvowwy xapdias. 

The word throughout this passage is personified, and is 
spoken of in language properly applicable to God Himself. 
The word is a judge of the thoughts and intents of the heart— 
an able judge, for adjectives in sxos denote ability to do what 
the root denotes ; and the sentences pronounced will all be pro- 
portioned not merely to the outward and apparent wickedness, 
but to the secret dispositions of the soul. ‘Ev@upjoes and 
évvovat are words that bear nearly the same meaning—things in 
the mind, é& Oupu@, & vot. They are conjoined in this passage 
merely for the purpose of indicating that thoughts of all kinds 
shall be brought into judgment: no secret wickedness shall 
escape detection. How admirably fitted is this whole descrip- 
tion of the word of God to enforce the exhortation to which it 
is subjoined, to strive to enter into the promised rest of God! 

It is disputed whether there be or be not a transition in the 
next verse from the word of God as the subject of discourse to 
God Himself : nat ov gore xtlots adavns évarrwv avtod’ mavra 
Sé yupva nal rerpaynduopéva tois opOadpois abrod mpos Sy 
mtv o Adyos. Moses Stuart says there is a transition, and 
contends that it is better to view it as commencing at xai 
xpitixos. But certainly this clause at least stands in close and 
natural connection with the preceding clauses, and the gram- 
matical construction requires you to view it as a continued 
description of the Aeyos. In any other connection it becomes a 
disjointed and defective fragment of a sentence. The idea of 
a transition at the 13th verse is more plausible; for the whole 
of that verse forms a harmonious description and a complete 
sentence, and the proposition it contains is strikingly applicable 
to God. Nevertheless, I rather incline to the idea that the 
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two verses are one continued description of the word of God, 
of course personified, as we have already seen must be supposed 
even in the 12th verse, where undoubtedly it is the word that 
is meant. 

They who regard the 13th verse as referring directly to 
God, suppose that the pronoun avrod relates not to Adyos, the 
subject of the preceding proposition, but to @Qeod, the genitive 
governed by it; but such an unprecise relation of the pronoun 
is quite unusual in the writings of Paul: undoubtedly in such 
a case the pronoun naturally carries back the mind to the sub- 
ject of the foregoing statement, which is Xoyos. And if it be 
objected that the phrase trois of@adpois avrod more naturally 
suggests the idea of a person than of a word or declaration, 
let it be remembered that the whole passage contains a bold 
personification ; and certainly of all the parts of the body, none 
could with more propriety be ascribed to arule of judgment 
described under this figure than the eyes. But if any are still 
disposed to attach weight to this objection, then, quite consis- 
tently with the reference of the first adrod to Adyos, the second, 
coupled with d¢Oarpois, may be viewed not as looking back- 
ward, but as having its reference defined by the accompanying 
clause—the eyes of him with whom we have to do; though in 
this case we should rather have expected the demonstrative 
pronoun. 

Kriots means here, as in many other parts of the New 
Testament, creature ; and the declaration is that no creature, no 
existing object, remains concealed from the judge. 

The other clause contains the same affirmation, but pre- 
sented in a positive shape: mavra dé yuprd, etc., all things 
naked, etc. Tpayndfw, derived from tpaynndaos, collum, cerviz, 
occurs in no other part of the New Testament. The connec- 
tion in which it stands places its meaning beyond all reach of 
doubt, and accordingly the ancient versions all give it the sense 
of displayed, disclosed, unveiled ; and Hesychius explains it by 
mepavepwpéva, and Phavorinus by avaxexaduppéva. All inter- 
preters indeed agree in ascribing to it this sense, but no other 
example has yet been found of the same meaning; and much 
difference of opinion prevails as to the source or connection of 
ideas from which this signification is derived. The word fre- 
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quently denotes in classical authors to bend back the neck, as 
wrestlers strive to do with their antagonists; and some fancy 
that the metaphorical meaning of the word may spring out of 
this idea, because in such a case the whole countenance must be 
prominently exposed to view. Chrysostom explains the meta- 
phor from the customs connected with sacrifice, for the priest 
Jaid the victim supine upon the altar, its neck bent back, and 
drew off the skin from the neck downward, and thus exposed to 
view the inmost parts of the animal: terpayndsopéva elarev 
amo petagopas Tav Seppatwv Tav aro Tov cdhalopévwy tepetwy 
eEerxopevov. “Qomep yap éxeiva, éredav opdtas tus ard THs 
Capos TapeAKvon TO Sépua, Tavta Ta Evdoy aroxaduTrretat Kal 
Sra yiveras trois Nuetépors 6fOarpois (Chrys. 102, B.). There 
are several other explanations of the source of this sense of 
Tetpaynrtopéva ; but one thing is obvious, that the meaning 
itself is much more clear than the manner in which it has 
originated. 

Two views have been taken of the last clause of this verse : 
apos Sv nutv o Aoyos. Some understand it to mean, of whom 
is our discourse, respecting whom we speak; but for this idea 
the author in two other places (ii. 5, v. 11) uses the phrase 
qepi ov, certainly with more propriety. Besides, though zpos 
dy might be used in this sense, yet such an interpretation of the 
clause would be exceedingly tame. Chrysostom’s explanation 
is vastly superior: mpos Sy jpuiv o Aoyos, avTi Tov, a’T@ pédr- 
oper Sovvat evOuvas THY Trempaypevwrv (104, C.); and to the 
same purpose Theophylact, who thus manifestly copied from 
Chrysostom: @ pérdAopev Sodvat tovs AGyous Kal Tas evOuvas 
tav wempaypéevov (Ern. 325). This interpretation is both more 
suitable to the construction and meaning of the words, and it 
is a great deal better adapted to the scope of the passage. It 
is of judgment the apostle is speaking; and the idea of Him to 
whom our account lies, with whom our reckoning is, forms a 
most appropriate conclusion of the whole argument. For the 
same use of Aoyos, see Heb. xiii. 17. 

The last three verses of this chapter commence a new 
subject; and instead of being appended to the fourth chapter, 
they should rather have been placed at the beginning of the 
fifth. In general, the division of the sacred text into chapters 
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is pretty well adapted to the connection; but here it is decidedly 
otherwise. 

At the beginning of the third chapter the apostle proposes, 
as the subject of attentive consideration, Jesus roy a7roaToXov 
xai apyvepéa ; and accordingly he has first compared the Saviour 
with Moses, the messenger of God to the Jews; and now he pro- 
ceeds to compare Him with Aaron, the high priest of Jehovah: 
"Exovres otv apyepéa péyav, SveAnrvOora tors ovpavous, Incovy 
Tov viov Tov Beod, xpatapev THs opodoyias. The ovy at the com- 
mencement of this verse, it is plain, does not mark a deduction. 
It is not designed to intimate any connection with the immediately 
preceding topics; nor, indeed, is there anything in them to 
which it could be viewed as looking. Tholuck goes back as far 
as the 17th verse of the second chapter for the place to which oty 
refers; and he supposes, accordingly, that the whole of the third 
and fourth chapters constitute a hortatory digression, and are 
‘ not the discussion of any branch of the apostle’s argument; 
and it ison the same ground he questions whether amooronos 
and apytepevs (in iii. 1) designate different ideas, and supposes 
that zpodyrny might more naturally have been expected than 
apyepéa. But we have found reason to regard chap. iii. 1 as 
the formal announcement of the apostle’s subject under a two- 
fold aspect; and there being in the point to which we have 
now come forward a manifest break in the connection, we are 
naturally led to look back to chap. iii. 1 as the point to which 
any new reference will be made. Or, looking at the matter in 
a different light, when we meet with the words éyovres ov 
dpxtepea as the commencement of a new topic, how shall we 
settle their reference, but by going backwards until we come 
to a place where mention is made of dpyvepevs? But the very 
first place of the kind you meet in your retrograde movement is 
chap. iii. 1; and as if to place it beyond all reach of doubt that 
this is the place to which ovy refers, the apostle studiously 
selects again the very terms which he had there formerly em- 
ployed. There he had said, dev, aderdol yor, xatavonoate 
TOV aTTOOTOAOY Kat apxtepea THS oporoylas juav 'Incody: here 
he says, éyovtes ovy apyrepéa peyay, etc. 

It is with the high priest of the Jews that Christ in this 
epistle-is compared ; and therefore neyas might be regarded as 
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merely expessing the supreme priestly dignity. Still, since this 
idea is involved in apytepevs itself, and since the apostle does 
not merely place Christ upon a level with the Jewish high 
priest, but raises Him to a much loftier position, the adjective 
peyas may be not merely a technical designation for high priest, 
but may be designed to express the transcendent and matchless 
dignity of Christ as a priest, analogous to the phrase “ that 
great Shepherd of the sheep” in Heb. xiii. 20. And this 
idea seems plainly to be confirmed by the following clause, 
SceAnAvOoTa tovs ovpavovs, which comes in as an illustra- 
tion of the peculiar dignity and glory of Christ’s priesthood. 
He is no common priest: He is no ordinary high priest : 
He ministers not on earth, but in heaven; His sanctuary 
is the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not 
man. 

It has been disputed whether SseAnrAvOoTa tovs ovpavors 
means passed into or through the heavens. That Sépyopuar is 
sometimes used to exhibit the sense of xia, 427, and therefore 
to denote simply, go to, enter into, is undoubted ; in which case 
the da must be supposed to refer not to the place denoted by 
the following noun, but to the intervening space. And the 
same might be the case here: the phrase might mean entered 
into heaven; and the statement would be in perfect harmony 
with those passages which tell us that Christ ascended to the 
right hand of the Majesty in the heavens—ascended to heaven. 
Nevertheless, since there are passages in this very epistle which 
tell us that Christ has been elevated above the heavens, and 
that, too, as a priest, —“ for such an high priest became us, who 
is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens” (vii. 26),—it seems no unwarranted 
supposition that the etymological sense of the word should be 
here preserved, “passed through the heavens,” and that the 
apostle’s idea may be to exhibit the exceeding height of the 
elevation to which Christ has risen. Moreover, I find, both in 
the Septuagint and in the New Testament, that when dcépyouar 
is employed to denote arrival at a place, another preposition is 
generally used besides Sa, as SvéAOw eis tTHv ynv (Deut. iv. 21), 
SserOeiy eis tHv ’Ayatay (Acts xviii. 27); and when no addi- 
. tional preposition is used, you are generally obliged to regard 
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the sa as governing the following noun, and to give it the sense 
of through, as Sujpyero ryv 3 uplav—he went through Syria, con- 
firming the churches (Acts xv. 41). If, therefore, the phrase 
SceAnrvOora Tovs ovpavovs meant, as most critics contend, entered 
into the heavens, one is at a loss to see why the preposition eis 
was not inserted: without that preposition the phrase most 
naturally means, passed through the heavens. The Saviour did 
not merely enter into heaven, but He passed through, and rose 
above the highest heavens, and assumed the most dignified 
position at the right hand of God. 

Whether there be a designed allusion, as some have sup- 
posed, in the apostle’s language, to the high priest passing 
through the various parts of the temple, until he reached the 
sanctum sanctorum, it is not easy to decide. The idea is not 
unnatural ; it harmonizes pretty closely with the facts of the 
case, and yet it may be merely a refinement. 

The concluding admonition, xcpardpev Tis opodoyias, is the 
same in substance as has already been repeatedly given, and it 
occurs repeatedly hereafter ; which shows the apostle’s sense of 
the danger to which the Hebrews were exposed, and his earnest 
desire for their stability in the profession and practice of the 
gospel. The heavenly system they are to grasp, as men who 
are in danger of losing their hold of that which can alone sup- 
port them. 

The exhortation to hold fast the profession of the gospel, is 
followed by a description of the character of Christ as a priest, 
admirably adapted to sustain and comfort the downcast, and to 
encourage the tempted to resist the solicitations of evil. The 
transcendent dignity of the Son of God might lead some to 
fancy that He would be the less concerned for creatures like us; 
but it is quite otherwise. From the elevated position to which 
He has been raised, He looks down with compassionate eye 
upon His people; He hears the voice of their earnest entreaty ; 
and He grants them the aid which their circumstances may 
require. Ov yap éxopev apxepea py Suvdpevov cuprrabijoat 
Tais aobevetas ov, Temetpacpevoy 5é Kata Trayta KaG opoto- 
TNTA, Ywpis auaprias. 

Tap supplies a reason for the admonition of the foregoing 
Verse: xpatopey Tis opodcyias. Let us, amid all difficulties, 
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hold fast our profession ; for exalted as our High Priest is, He 
is full of sympathy, and will aid us in every trial. 

The two negatives, ov, 7, add great force to the exhibition 
of Christ’s sympathy : He is most completely the reverse of not 
being able to sympathize. Our High Priest, though glorified 
in heaven, hath a heart full of tenderness, and He feels for the 
sorrows of His people as if they were His own. Perhaps, too, 
the negative form of expression may be designed to suggest a 
comparison between the ready and efficient sympathy of Christ 
with the afflicted, and the indifference felt by many of the 
Jewish priests, who laid burdens upon men grievous to be borne, 
which they themselves would not touch with one of their 
fingers. 

"AcOévera literally denotes weakness, infirmity ; but here it 
has a greater extent of meaning. It denotes all afflictions, and 
trials, and sorrows, whether proceeding from our own weakness, 
or from the influence of objects external to ourselves. In some 
passages it means sin or moral infirmity, as in Heb. v. 2, vii. 28 ; 
but perhaps this idea must be,excluded in the case before us, 
though doubtless Christ sympathizes with His people, as sinful 
beings who are struggling to gain the mastery over their evil 
affections. | 

The connection between the two members of this sentence, 
‘“‘'We have not an High Priest not able, ... but in all respects 
having been tempted like ourselves,” is somewhat elliptical, yet 
very striking. The direct contrast would be, that we have a 
Priest perfectly able to sympathize and help; but instead of 
affirming Christ’s ability in the second member of the sentence, 
the apostle, for the sake of brevity and force, rather exhibits the 
ground upon which that ability rests. Our High Priest was 
Himself tried with every variety of sorrow; and in consequence 
of His own experience of suffering, He is able to sympathize 
with the afflicted. His sympathy was nursed amid tears and 
sorrows of His own. It grew upon the stock of His own woes. 
What a mighty encouragement is this to trust to the compassion 
of Christ! Who can doubt His readiness to feel and to help, 
when he voluntarily exposed Himself to all trials for our sake ? 
We have no sorrows which our High Priest did not Himself 
share. 

. VOL. I. N 
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_ The phrase xa@ opovornra is elliptical, but there can be no 
doubt that suey is the word to be supplied; and probably thie 
reason of its omission was the fact of its occurrence in the 
parallel clause of the former member, tais ao@eveiats nudr, 
from which it could easily be supplied. 

The broad statement, that Christ was tempted in all respects 
like us, requires one limitation, and therefore the apostle adds 
the clause ywpis dwaptias. These words doubtless mean, that 
amid all the sorrows and trials the Saviour endured, and all 
the temptations to which He was exposed, He maintained His 
integrity. He neither sinned in thought, nor in word, nor in 
deed. And this perfect freedom from moral taint was indis- 
pensable to the efficiency of His sympathy; for however one 
sinful being may pity the distresses of another, he is altogether 
unable to be his surety to a holy God. Perhaps the distinct 
exception which the apostle here makes of sin, when speaking 
of the trials of Christ as compared with the trials of His people, 
requires us to suppose that do@eveiacs, in the preceding clause, 
includes not only calamities and sorrows, but also sins and 
failings. And how, it may be said, can Christ sympathize with 
these? He sympathizes with His people under them, not as 
approving of them, but as seeking to deliver them from their 
power. Would Christ refuse His sympathy to Paul when he 
exclaimed, ‘Oh wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ?” 

In the 16th verse we aré presented with an exhortation, 
grounded upon the sympathy of Christ. We have an High 
Priest whose bosom glows with tenderness and love, sinless 
Himself, and therefore of mighty power with God. The neglect 
of His proffered help would both show a singular blindness to 
our own best interests, and entail upon us great additional guilt: 
Tpocepywopuela ovy peta Tappnoias TO Opovm THs yapttos, wa 
AdBwpev Edeov, Kal yap etpwpyev eis evatpov BonBerav. 

The throne of God is naturally to the sinner the throne of 
judgment, from which he can only expect a sentence of death; 
but the great High Priest of the church being seated on God’s 
right hand, to every one who applies through Him the throne 
of judgment becomes a throne of grace. Through Christ we 
have access to the Father, and are permitted to rejoice in hope 
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of the glory of God. With unwearied earnestness, therefore, 
we ought to avail ourselves of the privilege of entering into the 
divine presence. 

The word szpocepywpeba does not here describe the first 
turning of a sinner to God, but rather the approaches which 
believers are to make continually to their heavenly Father in the 
exercises of prayer and supplication. Tried by the sorrows and 
difficulties of their earthly warfare, they are to remember the 
sorrows endured by Christ; and trusting to His efficient sym- 
pathy and powerful intercession, they are to cry mightily to God 
for help; and they are to cry with confidence, as children to a 
father able and ready to help. Mera srappnoias means with 
liberty of speech, with boldness, with confidence, not a presump- 
tuous familiarity, but a reverential and firm trust grounded 
upon the promises and work of Christ. It is opposed to that 
despondency and slavish fear which a just view of sin without 
any knowledge of a Saviour necessarily inspires. Believers see 
the evil of sin, but they see also the infinite worth of Christ’s 
sacrifice, and therefore they can approach with filial confidence 
to a throne of grace; and the more they use this liberty, the 
more will they be fortified in the fear of God, and strengthened 
for the endurance of trial. 

Most interpreters maintain that AdBwpev Edeoy and ydpuw 
evpwyev mean precisely the same thing, viz. the reception of 
«race to support under difficulties ; for, say they, believers are 
the parties addressed, and they are addressed as exposed to 
trials which their own strength is unable to encounter. This is 
quite true, but it scarcely bears out the conclusion. For, in the 
first place, the words themselves, €deos and ydpis, bear rather 
different shades of meaning. “EXeos is properly translated 
mercy, and it has a respect to the pardon of sin, as in Titus 
iii. 5, “‘ Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to His mercy, tov abrod éXeov, He hath saved us.” 
Xapss, again, is more frequently employed to denote divine 
influence infused into the mind, to strengthen it for the endur- 
ance of trial or the discharge of duty; and the words connected 
with it here, eis edxatpov BonOevav, for timely assistance, show 
this to be its meaning in the passage before us. And further, 
as to the argument founded upon the scope of the passage, it is 
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auie ree chat it is not the first conversion of a sinner which is 
hig evkon of, for the parties are exhorted to hold fast their 
yekveion; but it does not follow that believers have no need 
vé vantoning mercy. They have reason every day they live to 
Yewail their sins and shortcomings, and they continually need 
vee sprinkling of Christ’s blood. It is true their trials are the 
ywint mainly exhibited in this passage; but their sins are not 
wbhecurely hinted at in the description given of Christ, of whom 
it is said that He is ywpis dpaprias, to distinguish Him from 
them. Nay, we have seen that do@eveiats probably includes 
uins as well as calamities. It is quite consistent, therefore, with 
the substance of the passage, to suppose that AdBwpyev Ereov 
may mean “receive mercy,” that is, pardoning mercy, and yapw 
etpwyev “find grace,” that is, helping grace; and surely, when 
the words themselves naturally suggest this difference, it is better 
to make the distinction, than to view the apostle as employing 
two plirases to express identically the same idea. 


CHAPTER V. 


—————— 


AY; ‘T’ the beginning of the fifth chapter, the apostle 
eyiaea| §=prosecutes the topic on which he has just entered, 
! 9 aX \} viz. the priesthood of Christ; and here we have an 
example of improper division of the text into chap- 
ters. The last three verses of the fourth chapter undoubtedly 
belong to the same general division of the argument that is 
handled in the fifth chapter, and therefore they should have 
stood at the commencement of this chapter. Not only indeed 
do they relate to the same general subject, viz. the office of the 
priesthood, but they seem to belong to the same subdivision of 
the argument as the first three verses, and they should there- 
fore have stood in the closest connection with these verses. If 
you view the commencement of the fifth chapter as a new 
topic, then, since the 4th verse also is manifestly a new topic or 
point of comparison, you are obliged to regard the first three 
verses as forming a complete paragraph by themselves; but in 
this view they appear disjointed and incomplete, for they state 
no comparison between Christ and Aaron, but merely affirm a 
fact respecting the ancient priesthood. But when you view 
chap. iv. 14-16 and chap. v. 1-3 as forming one paragraph or 
section, they exhibit a complete comparison; and the one part 
affirms respecting Christ what the other affirms respecting the 
Aaronic priests. The idea brought out is this: both were cha- 
racterized by sympathy ; both had experience of the trials and 
sorrows of life; but Christ claims a decided superiority, as being 
xwpis duaptias. And this view of the connection between the 
verses under review fully accounts for the use of yap at the 
beginning of the fifth chapter; it is grounded upon the resem- 
blance between the type and the antitype. 
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It is of the Aaronical priests only that the first three verses 
speak, and the phrase é€ avOpw7rwyv AapBSavopevos seems de- 
signed to distinguish them as earthly from Christ as heavenly. 
Some indeed have supposed that AapBavopevos is the predicate 
of the proposition, and that the statement of the apostle 1s 
this: “Every high priest is taken from among men,” which 
certainly is true even of Christ, who was bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh; but since there is a verb in the indicative 
mood, viz. caflorarat, to complete the enunciation of thought, 
it is more natural to make AawSavopevos retain its participial 
power, and in this case of course it must be viewed as descrip- 
tive of the subject: “ Every high priest taken from among men 
is appointed ;” and there is now, therefore, the idea suggested 
that there is some other priest, of whom a different description 
might be given; and that other is Christ, who, while He is a 
man, and so connected with earth, is at the same time of heavenly 
origin. The contrast presented in chap. vii. 28, “For the law 
maketh men high priests which have infirmity; but the word of 
the oath, which was since the law, maketh the Son, who 1s 
consecrated for evermore,” illustrates and confirms the inter- 
pretation which has been given of this clause. 

Ka@iorara: is taken actively by Calvin, and also by Kypke, 
who understand it to mean, presides over, or regulates religious 
matters ; and doubtless this sense is quite congruous to the 
scope of the pussage, and cases may be produced where the 
passive voice of this verb has the force of the active. But the 
prevailing use of the word is different both in common Greek 
and in the sacred writers. In this very epistle, the appropriate 
power, both of the active voice and of the passive, is carefully 
preserved ; as in chap. vii. 28, 0 voyos xaOiornow, the law 
appointeth men; and in chap. viii. 3, caOioratas es TO Tpos- 
dépetv, is appointed to offer. There is no good ground, there- 
fore, to doubt that the apostle’s meaning is, “ Every high priest 
is appointed ;” and iva, which describes the end of the appoint- 
ment, requires this rendering. 

Ta mpos tov @eov, in matters relating to God, ta being 
governed by card, understood, which is one of the most frequent 
ellipses in the language. 


The priest is appointed imép avOpwrwy, for the benefit of 
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men; and what is he to do? He is to offer, rpoodépeiv, to 
bring to the altar dapd te xal Ovoias—gifts and sacrifices. 
These two words correspond to the Hebrew words ninin Ont, 
and there is a similar difference between them. Q@uada, in con- 
formity with its etymology, is restricted to bloody sacrifices, 
offerings of slain beasts; while Sapa is applied to free-will 
offerings, meat-offerings, and drink-offerings — offerings of 
thanksgiving. But though @vcia is restricted to bloody sacri- 
fices, Swpov is not restricted in the same manner to thank- 
offerings, but is sometimes applied to sacrifices of slain beasts. 
This is plain from chap. viii. 4, where the whole of the offerings 
these priests were to present, styled in the 3d verse dapd te xai 
@vovas, are comprehended under the one title of dapa: “ dvtav 
TOY lepéwy TOY TpochepovTwY KaTAa Tov vouov Ta Sapa.” See 
also Heb. xi. 4. Mapa therefore seems to be the generic word 
for all offerings, and @vcia the specific word for a sin-offering ; 
but when they are used together, d@pa is often employed to 
denote free-will offerings, as distinguished from sin-offerings. It 
is generally supposed that in this particular passage they must 
be used synonymously; but since it is not of Christ the heavenly 
Priest that the affirmation is made, but of the earthly, the 
priest €€ dvOpwTrwv AapPavopevos, there seems no good reason 
for supposing that the words do not denote the different kinds 
of offerings which the successors of Aaron presented. And I 
am the more confirmed in this idea by the fact that, when the 
sacrificial work of Christ is the direct subject of discourse, the 
two words are never employed together: when they do occur in 
conjunction, it is always to the offerings of the ancient priest- 
hood they relate: see Heb. viii. 3, ix. 9. 

‘Trép dauaprioy stands in grammatical connection with 
Oucias only, and is descriptive of the nature and design of 
these bloody offerings: they are sacrifices for sins, atoning 
sacrifices, expiatory offerings. The idea is the same as that of 
the phrase employed (chap. ii. 17) to describe the work of 
Christ as a priest, eis 1d iAdoxeoOar Tas dpaptias TOU aod, to 
expiate the sins of the people, to make reconciliation for the 
sins of the people. The ancient priest presented gifts and 
atoning sacrifices. 

The state of feeling which it was proper the earthly priest 
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should cherish toward those in whose behalf the functions of 
his office were performed, is next described: perpsoralety 
Suvdpevos Tois ayvoodct Kat Travwpévors, éret xal avros Tepi- 
xevtat dobéveay. 

Merpcworradeiy occurs in no other part of the New Testament 
but this, and it is not to be found even once in the Septuagint. 
It belongs to the later Greek. It seems to have come into use 
shortly after the days of Aristotle, and it was used at first in 
opposition to the doctrine of the Stoics, who affirmed that a 
wise man should be entirely azra6ys, passionless. Stephens, in 
his Thesaurus, quotes a passage from Diogenes Laertes, pn 6€ 
Tov codov pr) elvas pev arab, werpioTraby Sé, which illustrates 
this use of the word ; and it is plain that, according to this view, 
the verb perptomafeiy would convey the idea of cherishing 
certain affections. But when the word passed out of the schools 
of philosophy, it was placed in opposition, not, as formerly, to 
the absence of passion, but to what is of far more frequent 
occurrence in common life, the violent indulgence of it; and thus 
it came to convey the idea of moderating the violence of feeling, 
and restraining the affections within proper bounds. Of this 
sense many examples might be produced, as Dion Ernesti, 374, 
Gpeth avOpwiror perproTrabeis yivovrai—by virtue men become 
moderate, restrained ; for it is immediately added, as explana- 
tory: xai Td duyewv THv aperpiay, and to shun immoderate pas- 
sion, auto TovTo dv ein Tov codod TO dywvicpa, that should be 
the effort of the wise. Doubtless, therefore, the general idea 
denoted by the word is to restrain or moderate the feelings, to 
confine them within proper limits; and in the passage before 
us, the feelings to be restrained must be such as error and mis- 
conduct are fitted to excite, viz. displeasure, anger. The priest 
is able to moderate his displeasure, to restrain his anger against 
the ignorant and erring: he can bear with them. The English 
phrase bear with seems best fitted to express the full force of 
the Greek word. 

It is generally supposed that ocupra@joat, in the first part 
of the comparison (chap. iv. 15), where Christ the heavenly 
Priest is described, should be viewed as indicating the idea 
which perprorraGeiy is employed to express respecting the earthly 
priest. And doubtless they do convey the same general idea, 
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the idea of friendly feeling, of a favourable disposition towards 
the parties respectively mentioned. But still there is a differ- 
ence between them. 2upzra@joas indicates the positive indul- 
gence of kindly feelings: jerpsoraGeity the suppression or 
restraint of unkindly feelings. They are like parties that meet 
in the same point, but they reach it from opposite quarters. 
And is it merely an accidental circumstance that cvpmraOjoat is 
the word chosen where the feelings of the heavenly Priest are 
described, and perpcotrafeiy where those of the earthly are 
brought into view? Terhaps the selection of terms may have 
been designed to express the idea, that a more positive and a 
purer sympathy reigned in the breast of Christ,—a sympathy 
produced by no feeling of His own frailty, but resulting from 
the divine compassion of His nature. In the case of the earthly 
priest, the moderation of his feelings of displeasure against the 
sinner 1s produced by the consciousness of his own sinfulness. 
Why should he be censorious, why should he be bitter, when 
he himself is in the same condemnation? Let him restrain 
himself therefore from judging and acting harshly—the very 
idea which perpsozraGeiy is fitted to express; and the selection 
of the word will appear the more happy still, when it is recol- 
lected that men often have a tendency to censoriousness strong 
im the inverse ratio of their own goodness. The worst of the 
two thieves was the most bitter against Christ. The earthly 
priest, with all his sinfulness and imperfections, is more prone 
to harshness than the heavenly, and therefore he needs to 
restrain himself; and for this purpose he ought habitually to 
recollect that he is a sinner, like those for whom he ministers. 
The objects of the priest’s forbearance are styled rots 
ayvoovet Kal mavwpévors. *Aryvoéw literally signifies to be igno- 
rant, and it often occurs in this simple sense; but the meaning 
of words is not always confined within the limits which etymology 
might have prescribed. In the Septuagint, this verb, and the 
nouns derived from it, are employed to represent Hebrew words 
which all convey the idea with more or less aggravation of sinful 
conduct, as in Ps. xxv. 7, where David bewails his past trans- 
gressions, xal dyvolas pou (ywp) “7 wynoOys: see also Hos. iv. 16. 
And in our own epistle, the only other place where any branch 
of this family occurs, presents an undoubted example of the 
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same signification (ix. 7): eis 5¢ Thy Sevrépay arrak Tov evavrov 
povos 0 apytepeus, ov ywpis aipatos, & mpoodéper virEp EavTOU 
xal Tav Tov Aaod adyvonuatwv—for the sins of the people. 
The transition in the sense of this word, from the idea of 
simple ignorance to that of sinfulness, might take place on this 
ground, that all sinfulness is more or less complicated with 
ignorance ; and, moreover, let it be remembered that this word 
is employed not as strictly synonymous with sim, but as indi- 
cating the additional idea, that there is the disposition in the 
speaker to take the most favourable view of the parties, Whose 
conduct upon the whole is condemned. IIXavwpévors seems to 
rise above dyvoovowv, and to express the idea of a greater devia- 
tion from the path of rectitude; though even 7Aavwpévois is a 
mild word, and exhibits sinners as wanderers, for whom the 
sympathy of the priest should be excited. The Judge, when 
the hour of judgment comes, may pronounce the stern sentence 
of condemnation, “ Depart,” etc.; but the Priest, while the 
day of mercy lasts, is to feel for the sinner, and to make every 
effort to reclaim him. The idea of Peirce, that the two words 
are employed together as a hendiadys, tots ayvoovcr Kat wavw- 
peevors, for rots €& dyvoias mAavwpévots, to denote persons that 
err through ignorance, as distinguished from other sinners, 1s 
not for a moment to be admitted; for who could expect for- 
bearance, whether from the heavenly Priest or from the earthly, 
if all but sins of ignorance were irrevocably placed beyond the 
pale of pardon? Stuart’s idea is a very good one, that ayvoodcr 
and qwAavwpuévors are to be viewed as an accumulation of de- 
scriptive words, employed in order to designate offenders of 
various kinds. 

The conduct which became the ancient priest in reference 
to the Jews, is a model to be copied by ministers of the gospel 
in all ages. We are not, it is true, priests ; but, like priests, we 
should feel sympathy and compassion for perishing sinners. 
The attitude which becomes us is not one of proud defiance 
or of stern denunciation, but of affectionate sympathy and of 
earnest entreaty. ‘Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die, O house 
of Israel?” We are not, indeed, to palliate sin; we are not to 
shade the scriptural representations of its malignity ; but while 
we exhibit it in its true character, we are to address the sinner 
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not in wrath, but in pity. As the Saviour wept over Jerusa- 
lem, employing words strikingly analogous to those before us, 
“ If thou hadst known” (Luke xix. 42), so are we to weep over 
perishing sinners, to address them in the language of kindness 
and sympathy, and to omit no labour that seems likely to reclaim 
them. 

The ground which the earthly priest has for restraining his 
feelings when disposed to judge harshly of the sinner, is thus 
stated by the apostle: ézel nal avros trepixertar dobéverav. It 
is surprising that Michaelis should suppose the word doGé- 
vecav here means death. The exigencies of the passage un- 
doubtedly require that it should be viewed as denoting sin or 
moral infirmity ; and it is sometimes to be found in this sense, 
as in Rom. viii. 26, “the Spirit helpeth, tats aoOeveias nuav” 
(Rom. v. 6, etc.). And if ever the word means moral infirmity, 
it must be in this passage; for in the following verse we are 
informed, that on account of this doOévera, the priest was 
required to offer sacrifices, expiatory sacrifices, for himself as 
well as for the people. C&cumenius, therefore, justly makes 
the remark, that doOéverav tTHv apapriav éxadecev. 

ITepixerpar is sometimes followed by the dative, but perhaps 
more frequently by the accusative, as here. The image is 
borrowed from clothing which lies closely round the body,—a 
favourite image with Paul, whether he is speaking of virtues or 
vices (Eph. vi. 13; Col. iii. 12). Abundant examples of the 
construction before us are to be found in the common Greek 
writers. The language of the apostle is well rendered in our 
English version: “ he is compassed with infirmity :” infirmity 
or sinfulness cleaves to him as clothes do to the body. The 
image expresses very strikingly the closeness of the connection 
which now, alas, subsists between sin and the soul of man. It 
surrounds us like a dress; and a higher power than our own 
must divest us of the fatal covering, otherwise, like the robe of 
Hercules, it will in the end effect our destruction. 

In the following verse the apostle states a consequence of 
the priest’s own liability to err: xat 8:2 tavrny oetret, nabas 
qéept TOU Aad, oUTW Kal Trepl EavTOU Tpoadéepely UTEP aLapTLOV. 
Tavrny refers to acOéverav. The Jewish priests were required 
by the law to offer sacrifices for themselves, before they pre- 
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sented any for the people; and if they had omitted their own 
offerings, their offerings for the people would have been of no 
avail. They were sinners as well as the rest of the nation, and 
they stood in the same need of pardon. But nowhere is it 
affirmed that Christ ever offered sacrifice for Himself: His 
whole priestly functions were performed for the benefit of 
others: ‘“ He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him, and with His stripes we are healed.” Among many 
points of close resemblance, this is an instance of striking dis- 
similarity; and it takes its rise from the pure and holy character 
of Christ. He was sinless, weme:pacpévoy, says the apostle, 
Kata Twavra xa?’ opotornta, ywpls dpaptias. How much this 
difference conduces to the general object of the epistle, the 
establishment of the superiority of the new dispensation, it is 
unnecessary to spend time in showing. 

These six verses, the last three of the preceding chapter and 
the first three of this, form a section by themselves; and their 
design is plainly to introduce the comparison of Christ as a 
priest with the priests of the ancient law. Whatever glory the 
old dispensation might derive from the dignity and services of 
the ancient priesthood, a greater glory does the new derive 
from the dignity and sacrificial work of Christ. Our High 
Priest hath passed into the heavens: His bosom is the seat of 
a purer sympathy than Aaron ever felt; and He is entirely free 
from moral delinquency or defect. No qualification possessed 
by the earthly priest is awanting in Christ, and He possesses 
other qualifications to which the earthly priest was an_ utter 
stranger. 

At the 4th verse the apostle enters upon a new topic con- 
nected with the priesthood of Christ. Macknight supposes that 
this and the following verses contain the application to our 
Lord of those principles which are laid down generally in the 
first three verses; but this is plainly a mistake. It 1s the new 
topic of Christ’s divine appointment to the office of the priest- 
hood which here comes before us. In what connection this 
point stands with the succeeding discussion respecting Mel- 
chizedek, will afterwards appear. 

Kai ovy éavt@ tis NapBSdves THY TYysNnV, GAA Kadovpevos 
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uo Tov Qeod, KaOadrrep xal’Aapwv. The priesthood being an 
office whose duties are connected with reconciliation to God, 
and the procurement of blessings to which we have no claim, it 
is plain that a priest who of his own accord assumes the office 
to himself, is entitled to no confidence. How can such a man 
be sure that his services will be acceptable to God? and how 
can others entrust their eternal interests to his care? It is the 
offended lawgiver who must dictate the terms of peace, and 
name the party who is to carry out the various steps of the 
transaction. Divine appointment, therefore, is an essential 
feature of a valid priesthood. Men may present the most 
costly sacrifices, they may offer the fruit of their body for the 
sin of their soul, they may show the anguish of their minds by 
sighs and tears, they may even wound and disfigure their 
persons, but they can have no ground for supposing that these 
or any similar measures will have the effect of cancelling the 
guilt of sin. No one taketh the honour to himself—that is, no 
one legitimately or allowably assumeth this honour; AauBavee 
being used in the same sense as the more common Greek ex- 
pression mpoozroteirar, arrogateth, lays hold of for one’s self. 
There have, indeed, been persons who have intruded themselves 
upon the discharge of the priestly functions, sach as Korah, 
Dathan, Abiram, Uzziah, and the priests of the calves in Dan 
and Bethel; but the presumption entailed upon them a dread- 
ful ruin: ody éauT@ tis Aa Baver THY TYLND. 

Tholuck justly remarks, that though the apostle here enters 
upon a new topic, yet in using AauBdver he glances back to 
Aap Bavopevos in the first verse, and therefore uses the con- 
junction «ai in its common acceptation: And, indeed, no one 
taketh, but waits till he is taken, XauPavopevos, chosen, selected, 
called. 

The priesthood is styled ze7, because it is an honourable 
office, and in all ages has been held in the highest estimation. 
The use of this word to denote an important office is by no 
means unusual in the Greek authors. Herodotus says (lib. i. p. 
25) that Pisistratus obtained supreme authority in Athens, ote 
Tyas Tas éovcas ouvTapdtas obTe Oéopia petadda€as, having 
neither disturbed the existing offices or magistrates, nor changed 
the laws ; and in the second book of the same historian (p. 128) 
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we find this expression, wats mapa watpos éxdéxeras THY TYyLtY 
—the son receives the office after the father. Philo, too, calls 
the priesthood rium: tin dpyotrovea aod, Oeparrevery 0 
mpos adnGeav, iepwovvn 5é Oepatreia tod Ocov—It is an office 
_ befitting a wise man to serve the truth, but the priesthood is 
the service of God. 

The statement contained in this verse is a general truth, 
applicable to both dispensations; and the case of Aaron is 
mentioned as an illustration, whose divine appointment to the 
priesthood is so explicitly stated by Moses (Lev. vi. 1, 2, 
33, 34). Theophylact supposes that, by referring to the 
special case of Aaron, the apostle did not merely design to 
illustrate his general proposition, but likewise to glance at the 
Jewish priests of his own time, some of whom had obtained 
their offices through improper influence: o: éverrndwy TH TULh, 
@vnTnv Tavtny KT@pevol, Kal Tov vopov SiadGeipovres — who 
leaped into the honour, acquiring it venally, and corrupting 
the law. The supposition is by no means improbable, and 
certain it is that the priests lay open to such a thrust. 

The 5th verse affirms that the general principle under which 
Aaron’s case undoubtedly came, is as certainly applicable to 
Christ: oftw xat o Xpiotos ovy éavrov édoface yevnOjva 
apyuepéa, GX’ oO AaAnoas pds avtov. “Let not the Jews 
object to the Christian religion the want of a priesthood: let 
them not pride themselves on the tokens of divine favour which 
accompanied Aaron’s entrance upon his office. We have a priest 
as well as they: we have a divinely appointed priest, whom 
God dignified with greater honour than ever Aaron possessed.” 

The phrase ovy éavrov édofacey manifestly agrees exactly 
in sense with the corresponding phrase in the preceding verse, 
ovy éauT@ Tis AapBdver THY Tysnv: for they both state the same 
truth, the one being employed in the enunciation of the general, 
and the other in the enunciation of the particular. It does not 
mean that Christ did not possess, and claim too, the honour of 
being a priest; but it means that He had not of Himself un- 
warrantably assumed the dignity. He held the office, but it 
came to Him from God: He had received a divine call to it. 
Our Lord Himself, in describing His heavenly commission, 
employs the very same phraseology as Paul does, and one would 
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almost suppose that the apostle in this verse designedly alludes 
to the words of his Master, as recorded in John’s Gospel, chap. 
vill. 54: dav éyw Sofalw euavrov, 7 Sofa wou ovdév oti éotiv 
0 TaTip mov, o Sokalwy pe, Ov Upeis AéyeTe, Ste Beds tpav éortww. 
The remaining part of this verse describes the source 
from which Christ derived His appointment to the office of 
the priesthood: dAX’ o AaAnoas mpds adtov, Tids pou el au, 
éya onuepov yeyeyxynxa oe. This is a clause which is encom- 
passed with great difficulties. The question may be raised, 
whether these words were really designed by the apostle as a 
proof of the divine priesthood of Christ, to which they do not 
seem to have any natural reference; or whether they are to 
be regarded as merely describing the party from whom the 
Saviour’s appointment comes. The latter view would greatly 
conduce to the removal of difficulties. Christ did not assume 
to Himself the glory of the priesthood, but he gave it to Him 
who is introduced in the second Psalm as saying, Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten Thee; that is, He received the 
priestly dignity from God: His Father bestowed upon Him the 
priestly dignity. According to this view, the quotation from 
the second Psalm is not adduced as the proof of Christ’s divine 
appointment, but the whole verse is the apostle’s own statement 
that Christ was not self-appointed, but appointed by His Father. 
It seems, however, to be a fatal objection to this view, that the 
undeniable proof contained in the next verse is introduced as 
the second proof, whereas, according to the idea in question, it 
could only be the first. Kaas xal év érépw Aeyer—He saith 
in one; and He also saith in another. | 
We seem, therefore, to be shut up to the idea that the 
quotation is designed as a proof of the apostle’s declaration that 
Christ was divinely appointed to the office of the priesthood. 
Tholuck finds no difficulty in the passage, because he regards 
the terms vids and yeyévynxa as describing, not the natural 
relation between the Father and Christ, but the official position 
which God has assigned Him as Mediator; in which case cer- 
tainly the words might be adduced as a proof of the Saviour’s 
priesthood, which is an essential feature of His mediatorial 
office. Calvin adopts nearly the same view: “ Itaque non est 
hic mutua inter patrem et filium relatio: sed potius hominum 
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respectus habetur apud quos illustratus est. Nunc qualem 
nobis filium manifestavit Deus? imo ut inter se et homines 
mediator esset. Ergo sacerdotium continet genitura” (Calvin 
in locum). 

But we have felt ourselves constrained by the whole usage 
of the New Testament to regard the phrase Son of God as 
denoting the natural and eternal relation between the Father 
and the Son, and as being therefore quite independent of any 
of the mediatorial offices. Christ was the Son of God before 
He was appointed to the mediatorial dignity; for the love of 
God in sending a Saviour is always represented as greatly en- 
hanced by the consideration that it was His Son, His only- 
begotten Son, whom He sent (John iii. 16). And what is of 
great weight in the present case, we find that in the 9th verse 
of this chapter the idea of Christ’s Sonship is introduced as 
illustrative of His condescension in submitting to suffering: 
xattrep @v vios. But if son mean nothing more than mediator, 
then the wonder ceases ; for it is nothing surprising that a 
mediator should do a mediator’s work. 

Now if the Sonship of Christ means the eternal relation 
subsisting between Him and God, where is the proof in the 
passage before us that the Father appointed Him to be a priest? 
There is no necessary relation between sonship and priesthood, 
unless you suppose that the Son of God was bound to die in 
the room of guilty rebels. The Sonship of Christ, considered 
simply in itself, will indeed prove His perfect jitness for dis- 
charging the functions of a priest, but it will not prove His 
actual appointment to the office. 

What view, then, must we adopt of the bearing of this quo- 
tation upon the apostle’s argument? The peculiar manner in 
which the words are cited does not seem unnaturally to suggest 
the idea, that we are rather referred for the proof to the place 
where this saying is recorded: it was He that said so who ap- 
pointed Him. Is there aught, then, in the second Psalm that 
refers to the priestly functions of Christ? Yes, His authorized 
intercession is mentioned ; His consequent reception of a people 
from God ; His power to save from perishing ; and the blessed- 
ness of all them that put their trust in Him. May not these, 
then, constitute the proofs to which the apostle refers ? 
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Or if this be regarded as rather a far-fetched exposition of 
the passage, may not the one quotation (ver. 5) be designed to 
prove the perfect fitness of Christ for the office of the priest- 
hood, and the other (ver. 6) to show His actual appointment to 
it,—the two together thus constituting a complete proof of His 
divine priestly dignity? If we duly consider the view that is 
taken by Paul of the priesthood of Christ, chap. vii. 3, 15, 24, 
28, we shall be led to acknowledge that none is fit for the office 
but One, who is truly divine; and the reference to Christ’s 
Sonship, therefore, will appear of material importance, as illus- 
trative of His matchless qualifications to rescue and to recon- 
cile. He is a divine, a perpetual priest. 

The 6th verse contains the apostle’s second scriptural illus- 
tration of Christ’s divine priesthood: xaOas nas év érépm réyet’ 
ov iepeds eis Tov aiava Kata thy rdEw Meryuedéx. 

"Ev érépm of course must have tom@ understood ; and 
the place referred to is the 110th Psalm. There is no part of 
the Old Testament whose application to our blessed Lord is 
supported by more decisive evidence than this psalm. The 
contents of the passage itself supply convincing evidence of its 
Messianic reference ; for the kingly and priestly offices are 
represented as joined together in the same individual, which 
was a union not only unprecedented among the Israelites, but 
absolutely forbidden as unlawful. Unavoidably, therefore, we 
must suppose that the whole psalm refers to Christ, who was a . 
priest upon His throne. And both our Lord Himself and His 
apostles frequently appeal to this psalm as predictive of His 
character and claims. 

The citation made by the apostle most conclusively supports 
the position for which he brings it forward. The God of Israel 
recognises the priesthood of the great Messiah: Thou art a 
priest, etc. Instead of apyctepevs, which is more frequently 
applied to Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘epeds is here 
employed, in accordance with the Septuagint, because the nature 
of the priesthood is sufficiently defined by the following clause. 
Moreover, Melchizedek was the only priest of his order, there 
being no inferior grades, asin the priesthood of Aaron; and 
therefore the simple term icpeds was sufficiently descriptive of 
his office, and it is. the only one ever directly applied to him. 

VOL. I. O 
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When the Saviour is compared with the priesthood of Aaron 
He is styled dpytepevs, to denote that He corresponded as anti- 
type, not to the inferior orders of the priesthood, but to the 
head of the priesthood itself. And even when He is spoken of 
in connection with Melchizedek, this same term apytepevs is 
sometimes applied to Him, as in the 10th verse of this chapter, 
with the view of intimating that He is the greatest of all 
priests. 

Kara rnv raf Meryicedéx is the language of the Septua- 
gint, and it there corresponds to the Hebrew phrase mIry 
PTY DON, A slight difference of opinion has prevailed as to the 
proper meaning of the word rdfw in this passage. It has been 
objected to the word order, by which it is rendered in our 
version after the Latin Vulgate, that there was properly no 
order in the priesthood of Melchizedek, for he had no prede- 
cessor, no successor ; nor, while he lived, were there any subordi- 
nate priests under his control. He was the first, the last, the 
only priest of the kind now designated by his name. Plainly, 
therefore, if we use the word order, we must attach to it a 
somewhat different idea from what we indicate by it when we 
apply it to the priesthood of Aaron. And, indeed, the Hebrew 
word in the 110th Psalm is different from the one employed to 
describe the order and subordination of the priesthood instituted 
by Moses, i357 (from 137) denotes reason, method, manner, 
case. And though ragi¢ may undoubtedly denote order, suc- 
cession, and is in fact applied in Luke i. 8 to the order of 
priestly service in the temple; yet it is also explained by 
Stephanus, in his 7’hesaurus, to mean quality, kind. This 
sense appears the most conformable to the sense of the Hebrew 
word, which we must suppose the L-X-X. designed to express, 
and which therefore, in such a case as the present, should have 
more weight than even the common usage of the Greek word. 
Besides, Paul himself, in chap. vii. 15 (17), seems to give this 
explanation of the words quoted from the Septuagint; for he 
expresses their import by the phrase xara Thy opowrnra Med- 
xecedéx— according to the likeness of Melchizedek, of the same 
kind as Melchizedek. The Syriac version, too, reads “in the 
likeness of.” Gesenius thus explains the psalm: “Secundum 
rationem Melchisedeci, ie. eodem modo quo Melchisedeci qui 
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rex erat et sacerdos;” and Rosenmiiller takes the same view of 
it: “Secundum rationem seu conditionem Melchisedeci, q. d. 
non vulgaris quidam, quales Aharonis, aut alius ex ejus posteris, 
Levitz, sed singularis plane et eximiz conditionis scilicet regiz, 
sacerdos.” 

The duration of the Saviour’s priesthood is said to be eis 
Tov aiava, which is a translation of the Hebrew phrase Daye, 
for ever, to all eternity. Rosenmiiller justly observes, that this 
one expression is sufficient to demonstrate that the 110th Psalm 
does not relate at all to David, but solely to David’s Lord, the 
great Messiah. All previous priesthoods were preparatory and 
transient: Christ’s is stable and enduring: no other is ever to 
come in its room. It is true that the actual exercise of the 
Saviour’s priesthood is to cease when the whole redeemed and 
chosen people of God are gathered home to heaven; but still 
the priesthood may be justly styled eternal, when you consider 
that the one offering of Christ has procured eternal redemption 
for believers. The results of the Saviour’s mediation are never 
to come to an end. It was but the temporary removal of cere- 
monial defilement which the Levitical offerings effected: it is 
the eternal removal of moral defilement which the sacrifice of 
Christ accomplishes. And that this is the ground on which the 
idea of eternity is connected with our Lord’s priesthood, seems 
plain from the development of the apostle’s thoughts, contained 
in the following verses, where we are informed, that by suffer- 
ing He was rederwGeis, and thus became, to all that obey Him, 
altios cwTnpias aiwviov. 

In the three following verses the apostle gives a brief de- 
scription of the priestly work of Christ. This, however, is not 
to be regarded as his formal discussion of the subject: he returns 
to it again, and handles it at great length, in the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth chapters. The verses before us contain a short, con- 
densed, striking statement, designed to awaken attention to the 
subject, and suggested apparently by the epithet Son applied to 
Christ in one of the quotations, and also by the general descrip- 
tion of priesthood contained in the 3d verse. God, says the 
apostle, made Christ, His own Son, a priest; and He accord- 
ingly, though a Son, suffered the intensest anguish, and became, 
in consequence of His sufferings, the source of eternal salvation 
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to His people. He was a true Priest—a heaven-appointed 
Priest—a Priest who hath made complete reconciliation for 
sin. “Os év rais nyépats Tis capKos avtov, Senoes te Kad ixern- 
plas mpos tov Suvapevov owmte adrov éx Oavdtov, peta Kpavyis 
ioxupas Kai Saxpywy mpocevéyxas, Kal eicaxovobeis azo TIS 
evraBelas (xaitep dv vies), Euabev ad av erable tHv ttraxony. 
Kai rerewbeis, eyévero trois wraxovovew atta waow altis 
owTnpias aiwviov. 

This is a complex sentence. “Os, referring of course, not to 
Melchizedek, but to Christ, is the subject of the general propo- 
sition, with two subordinate propositions participially connected 
with it before the verb makes its appearance. 

The phrase, év tais nuépais THs capKos avtod, denotes, of 
course, the period of the Saviour’s humiliation. 2dp£ is put 
for human nature, and human ‘nature in its present state of 
suffering and sorrow. There have been persons who have 
inferred from this passage that Christ has now no human body, 
having laid it aside when His humiliation ended. But we know 
that He retained His body after His resurrection; that He 
allowed Himself to be touched and handled by His disciples ; 
that He said to them, “ A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as 
ye see me have ;” and that, finally, He was seen ascending to 
glory. dp, therefore, cannot here mean human nature abso- 
lutely, but human nature in its frail and suffering state. And 
there is another limitation to which the meaning of the word 
must necessarily be subjected in this place. In many passages 
the predominant idea suggested by the word cap§, flesh, is sin- 
fulness; but here, when applied to Christ, of whom the apostle 
but a few sentences before affirmed that He was ywpis apuaprias, 
every trace of this idea must be excluded, and we must view it 
as denoting the sinless infirmities of human nature, the sorrows 
and afflictions of life. 

The Saviour, we are told, offered up dejoes te xa ixernpias, 
prayers and supplications. It is attempted to draw a distinction 
between these two words, and perhaps there may be some shade 
of difference between them in their general use: at least we 
find that ‘xernpia is employed on more formal occasions, as when 
ambassadors are sent with outward tokens of entreaty; and 
therefore probably the word denotes more earnest and submis- 
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sive entreaty. But in this passage probably nothing depends 
upon the difference between them; but the two are joined 
together for the sake of intensity, and they are often so joined 
in the Greek authors. I have observed, too, from a comparison 
of a number of examples, that they are sometimes placed in 
one order and sometimes in another, as ixernplas mrodXads xal 
Senjoets Trovovpevot (Isocr. de pace); which seems to indicate that 
it is their union merely which is employed to express intensity 
of feeling. 

The prayers and supplications of the Saviour were accom- 
panied pera xpauyis icyupas nal Saxpiwv. These expressions 
undoubtedly refer to some particular occasion ; and the affect- 
ing scene of Gethsemane’s garden naturally presents itself to 
view. ‘The agony which our Lord there endured is circum- 
stantially described by three of the Evangelists, who tell us that 
He began to be sorrowful and very heavy, 7p£aTo AvreiaBar 
cal adnpoveiv; that His soul was exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death; that He was sore amazed, and fell upon the 
ground ; that He was in an agony, and prayed more earnestly ; 
and that His sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling 
‘down to the ground (Matt. xxvi. 38, 39; Mark xiv. 35, 36; 
Luke xxii. 44). The xpavy7 mentioned by Paul finds its expla- 
nation in the repeated and increasingly urgent supplications 
which He presented to His Father; for Luke mentions that, 
after He had prayed twice, He fell into an agony, and éxreve- 
oTepov Tpoonvyero ; and tears, though not mentioned by any of 
the Evangelists, are the natural accompaniment and expression 
of intense anguish. Some are led by the phrase xpavyn toyupa 
to regard the cross as the scene to which the apostle refers, 
where the Saviour cried out, “ My God, my God! why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” and again uttered a great cry immediately 
before He gave up the ghost. But the agony in the garden best 
corresponds to the various circumstances mentioned by Paul,—the 
repeated supplications, for example; and if we were restricted to 
one scene, we should without hesitation fix upon it as the object 
of reference. It may afterwards appear doubtful, when we 
consider the answer to the prayers, whether both scenes may 
not have been present to the mind of the apostle when he penned 


these words. They both happened in the days of His flesh. 
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It is said that Christ presented His prayers apos tov duva- 
pevov cole avrov éx Oavdrov. These words are a periphrasis 
for God, who possesses entire control over death, and can pre- 
serve whom He -will alive. But why is this particular peri- 
phrasis here chosen? Doubtless it is designed to indicate the 
substance of the prayers and supplications. And does it mean 
that the Saviour actually prayed to be delivered from death 1— 
that when the critical moment came, He repented of the purpose 
He had formed? To avoid anything approaching to such an 
idea, some persons understand owlew éx Oavatov to mean out’ 
of death; that is, to raise from the dead, and thus make the 
prayer a prayer that He may not be left in the grave. But 
owtew é€x is a common expression for deliverance from an 
impending calamity; and this very phrase cwmfew éx Oavarov 
is quoted by Wetstein as occurring in Plato, where it can only 
mean, save from'dying, preserve alive. Besides, there is nothing 
in the history of Christ which corresponds to the language of the 
apostle, viewed in the other light; and Macknight, who adopts 
that interpretation, is obliged to suppose that Paul refers to some 
unrecorded agony of our blessed Lord, which is a very unsatis- 
factory supposition, the more especially as we find an actual 
scene which so perfectly corresponds to the whole description. 

For what, then, did the Saviour pray? The answer to this 
question must be sought in the account given us of the affect- 
ing scene of Gethsemane. The three Evangelists who have 
described these terrors all mention that He repeatedly used the 
words, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 
Now what is the cup? Doubtless it is the sufferings which 
were before Him, which He knew to be now quite near at hand, 
and which constituted the hour and power of darkness. Does 
His purpose then falter? Does He repent of His undertaking? 
Did He not know the full cost till now? Oh! it becomes us 
to tread cautiously on ground like this. Where Jesus trembled, 
a sacred awe should pervade our bosoms. That our Lord was 
divine, is a point which we have already seen clearly established 
by the evidence of this very epistle; but that He was also a man 
is clear from every page of Scripture; and His divinity did not 
prevent Him from experiencing all the innocent frailties of 
humanity, nor from feeling the pains and sorrows to which He 
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was exposed. Yea, He was exquisitely alive to suffering, and 
His very purity in a world like this laid Him open to sources of 
sorrow to which we are strangers. All, accordingly, we read in 
Scripture leads us to suppose that the closing scene of His life 
was accompanied with sufferings such as had never before been 
experienced in the world. It was no imaginary sorrow through 
which Christ passed ; no mimic representation of woe; no 
formal pageant got up for mere effect, but a real, overwhelm- 
ing, crushing agony. “Certum est,” says Calvin, “in extremas 
angustias tunc fuisse coactum, ergo et veris doloribus pressus 
fuit, et serio oravit patrem ut sibi opem ferret” (ad locum). 
Now we know that the divine nature is incapable of suffering. 
It was the human nature of Christ alone which endured these 
sorrows ; and certainly it must be pronounced impossible for 
human hature to bear the immediate prospect of such woe as 
Christ endured without great emotion. Yea, who does not feel, 
that if no such scene as Gethsemane were recorded in Scripture, 
we should be apt to suppose that somehow or other His divinity 
prevented Him from feeling the full agony which the burden 
that was upon Him was fitted to produce, and His example as a 
specimen of patient endurance would have lost all its weight ? 
Besides, there was this peculiarity in the case of Christ, that 
He knew beforehand every step of the rugged road He was to 
tread. Sufferings that develop themselves gradually can never 
exert the same previous influence upon the mind as those whose 
minutest shades are foreseen from the first. Need we wonder, 
then, that the foreseen sorrows of Christ filled His soul with so 
great an agony? The sacred narrative plainly tells us that the 
prospect did excite the deepest anguish in His bosom; and we 
find that the nearer the scenes of Calvary approached, His 
mental struggle became the more severe. John is the only one 
of the four Evangelists who omits the agony in the garden, 
which is very remarkable, as he was the only one of the four 
who was near to Christ at the time; but she mentions a very 
similar occurrence which took place at a rather earlier time: 
“Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour: but for this cause came I unto this 
hour. Father, glorify thy name” (John xii. 27). The feeling 
displayed in the garden on the night before the crucifixion is 
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the same in kind, but greatly more intense. Now He falls 
upon the ground, is suffused with a bloody sweat, and exclaims, 
“Q my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 
But though His mind as a man plainly recoils from the over- 
whelming sufferings which were before Him, and His heart 
trembled at the prospect, yet He does not for one moment pray 
absolutely for deliverance. His language is the expression of 
feelings which as a human being He felt at the prospect of 
suffering ; but He displays throughout entire submission to 
God, and His prayer on each occasion is accompanied with 
these remarkable words: “Nevertheless, not my will, but Thine 
be done.” What an example of patient endurance, of complete 
resignation to His Father’s will! Nothing could be easier than 
to raise difficulties in connection with this subject, derived from 
the divine nature of Christ. But it should suffice us to recol- 
lect that we are ignorant of the manner in which the two 
natures unite in Christ; and we know, in point of fact, that 
throughout His whole life the divine nature did not prevent the 
human from feeling the trials and vicissitudes, and anguish and 
distress, incident to the present life; and, indeed, who does not 
see that, if such had been the case, the very purpose of the 
incarnation would have been defeated ? 

Having thus adverted to the Saviour’s prayer of agony, the 
apostle next brings into view the answer which it received: «ai 
etcaxovo Geis azo Tijs evAaBeias. Interpreters of Scripture are 
very much divided respecting the meaning of this clause: the 
ground of difference lies mainly in the word evAaBeias, which 
has two different significations. It denotes either religious fear, 
reverence, or the dread of some calamity. That both these 
significations belong to the word in classic authors, has been 
placed beyond all doubt by the numerous examples which have 
been collected by Wetstein and others; and that the LXX. 
employ the word in the sense of fear as well as in the sense of 
reverence, is clear from the fact that they use it to translate 3x1 
and xv (Prov. xii. 25; Ezek. iv. 16; Isa. Ivii. 11). Two different 
views, accordingly, have been taken of the meaning of this 
clause: the Vulgate, followed by a large number of interpreters, 
translating it, “exauditus pro sua reverentia;” and the Italic, 
followed by as large a number perhaps on the other, taking it 
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to mean, “exauditus a metu vel exauditus et liberatus ab illo 
timore.” The former interpretation was the most prevalent 
among the Greek and Latin fathers; the latter has been most 
in favour in modern times. The question, therefore, now 
comes to be, Which interpretation is most suitable to the con- 
struction of the words? And if this inquiry still leaves us in 
doubt, we must next consider which is most suitable to the scope 
of the passage. Against the first interpretation, it might be 
objected that not dzrd, but 5:a, was to be expected in such a con- 
nection: dca ryv evrAaBeiav. But examples are not awanting in 
other places of the same use of dzrd, as Acts xx. 9, xareveyOels 
aro Tod irvov; and Matt. xxviii. 4, aid rod fdB8ov éceiaOnaav. 
Tholuck regards the want of avrod after evAaBelav as unfavour- 
able to the sense of piety ; and indeed he attaches some import- 
ance to the fact that the epithet evAaP7s> in the sense of pious 
is never applied to the Saviour. According to the other inter- 
pretation, though dro tis evAaBelas most properly means from 
the fear, yet there must be supposed an ellipse after etcaxova6els, 
having been heard, and delivered from the fear. But it may be 
replied that this very ellipse is by no means uncommon in the 
Hebrew and in the Septuagint; and, in fact, it is accompanied 
with signal beauty and force, being founded upon the principle, 
that for God to give ear to a prayer (etoaxovew) is the same thing 
as to grant the blessing sought, there being no possible obstacle 
which can interfere between the purpose of God and its actual 


DYN fiN2 IBD TY NA; which the Septuagint renders thus: «al 
OU 7) ELoaKxovan aro UBpews Trovnpav,—an exact parallel to our 

text. In Ps. cxviii. 5 we find this expression, “I called upon the 
Lord in distress, AY AM °229;” which the L-XX. render, xai 
émjxouce pe eis aT pov, “heard me, into a large place,” or 
as our translators, “ heard, and set me,” etc. And Ps. xxii. 22 
is appealed to by all the interpreters : ‘202 D'S) “272, which 
the LX X. have thrown into utter confusion by making ‘3°32 a 
noun, Tv TaTeivwoly pov; the meaning plainly is, ‘“ Hear me,” 
that is, deliver me, “from the horns of the unicorn,” or rather 
bubalus, buffalo (Gesenius). In accordance with these examples, 
elaaxovcOels amo Tis evUNaBelas may with great propriety and 
force be rendered: being delivered from the fear. And this 
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sense, f am fnlly persuaded, is most suitable to the scope of the 
passage, and to the facts of the history ; for though “heard 
on acconint. of hia piety” he a scriptural sentiment, and exactly 
parallel to John ix. 31, duaprorav 6 Qeos ode axover, ddr’ éav 
va Dencefiye 7, yet in this passage it seems to place the apostle 
in oppenition to the Evangelists. The prayer of our Lord was 
this, “() my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me;” hut the cup did not pass from Him: He drained it to the 
very dregs. Now, if you adopt the other rendering, “ delivered 
from the fear,” the extent is defined to which the prayer was 
anawered y and that extent exactly harmonizes with the history : 
for we know that after Jesus prayed, “O my Father,” etc., an 
angel appearod unto Him, strengthening Him; and His agony 
mtitbalded, and Elo stepped forth with all His wonted calmness and 
linity to Hie onomics, and said, “I am He! If ye seek me, 
let thoae yo their way.’ And as in the scenes of Gethsemane 
we thie flud what corresponds to the apostle’s language, so 
eomothing: aimilar is presented to us upon the cross; for if at 
ote porto Ele exclaimed, in the overwhelming agony of His soul, 
“Aly Gad, ny Cod,” ete, and again uttered a piercing cry, we 
know that at the last (Luke xxiii. 46) He breathed out His soul 
tee contlditar prayer te God, and said, “Father, into Thy hands 
VP conmeond my spirits" and having said thus, He gave up the 
grhwet. And her it may be observed, that since the apostle’s 
hoeortptton af the answer to Christ's prayers finds a coanterpart 
Kartle ie the scones of Gethsemane and of Calvary, it is nec um 
wessaable te suppose that the pravers and the supplications. 
the stovag ceving and teans mentioned ia the preceding clam. 
Wee ceetcteal ty vofee te bach aenes of sorrow. Their refer- 
mae at atl oworts te the agorr in the cardem is aadosbead 
What we hare atooniv considered, are the sabeedimne zee 
pests artetoaedy excecsand of thas werw scrukimr cnecina. 
Phe vant poopoattion stow comes Sef mk cuimintimg of Ta 
waren wast doartie the ress of wie Jas gem: jeder: 
twats ad dw Grade ray rrecma, om Saenn wa | The 
where aan a cantuic She wecereoes waa we sn7maw a ie 
werde Ue The yowondeng clames or thr aeges rf chr oye at 
welt we se the ange of the oelee > de tre slimes whe. 
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prayed; and these things doubtless included the agonizing 
pangs of Calvary, for they are described as the procuring cause 
of salvation. 

Christ, says the apostle, learned obedience from His suffer- 
ings. ‘That we must attach an idea to these words considerably 
different from what we should do if they related to a reclaimed 
sinner, is abundantly manifest. We are sometimes led by the 
trials and afflictions of life to bethink ourselves of our folly, to 
forsake our evil courses, and to supplicate the guiding grace of 
God. But Christ at no period committed sin: He always obeyed 
the laws of God, He delighted to do His Father’s will; and no 
case can be pointed out in which He swerved one hair-breadth 
from the path of duty. Even when He prayed, “O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” His prayer or en- 
treaty was coupled with this condition, “ Nevertheless, not my 
will, but Thine be done,” which undoubtedly was a perfectly 
sinless prayer. Shutting out, therefore, from the words before 
us every idea which is incompattble with the known character 
of Christ, we must suppose their meaning to be, that He acquired 
the actual experience of what it is to obey in circumstances of 
overwhelming distress. A great work had been entrusted to 
Him by His Father: one difficulty after another rose up to 
oppose Him; unspeakable sufferings were accumulated upon 
His head near the close. His heart was overwhelmed with 
agony at the prospect, but He never once wavered in His pur- 
pose to obey God. With perfect resignation He met the hour 
and the power of darkness, and thus was His obedience tried 
to the very uttermost ; and by sore experience He learned what 
it is to obey: how bitter, how trying, when suffering and death 
lie inthe path of duty. And what heightens the marvel, as the 
apostle’s language suggests, the agonizing sorrows of Calvary 
were heaped upon Him though He were a Son (xaézrep dv vids), 
that is, as has already been declared, the brightness of His 
Father’s glory, and the express image of His person. Yes, He 
existed in the form of God, and thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; and yet, in obedience to His Father's will, He 
made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men; and being 
found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and became 
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obedient to death, even the death of the cross. This is the 
obedience most marvellous and unparalleled to which our text 
refers. 

And why, it may be asked, when the subject is viewed from 
another point, should a Father full of goodness and love have 
subjected His obedient and faithful Son to sufferings so in- 
tense? Why should He have laid upon Him a command which 
entailed such fearful woes? Every answer which can be given 
to these questions, short of admitting the propitiatory character 
of Christ’s death, leaves the subject involved in inextricable 
mystery. The key to the true meaning of the cross, to the 
agony of its anticipation, the actual endurance of its fearful 
woes, and the piercing cry which broke from the lips of the 
sufferer, must be sought in the unprecedented object which the 
Saviour’s death was designed to accomplish. His sufferings 
were not like the sufferings of other men. His death was not 
the ordinary lot of mortality. He was a propitiatory sacrifice 
laid upon the altar of divine ‘justice for guilty man. He was 
bearing our sins when He was nailed to the accursed tree, and 
enduring in our room the expression of that displeasure which 
God ever testifies against transgressors of His law. Having 
taken our cause into His hands, it was necessary that the storm 
which had mustered its fury for us should descend upon His 
head; and in consequence, that sweet communion which from 
eternity had existed between Him and His Father, was now for 
a time suspended. Heaven frowned upon Him, and it was the 
consciousness of this dread deprivation which wrung from His 
lips the agonizing cry upon the cross. It was the hiding of His 
Father's countenance which proved the bitterest ingredient in 
the cup of woe the Saviour was required to drink; a calamity, 
an anguish, of whose nature we can form no conception at all, 
but respecting which we are capable of knowing this alone, that 
it was something more dreadful by far than the most dreadful 
of all human woes. 

The supposition, moreover, that Christ by His death was 
making atonement for sin, and was therefore bearing other woes 
than those which met the eye, is the only one which satisfac- 
torily accounts for His conduct during the closing scenes of His 
life. The mere bodily sufferings which He endured were not 
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greater than thousands had borne before Him, and thousands 
have since endured, with unshaken firmness. There have been 
martyrs who have gloried in tribulation, who have triumphed 
in the flames, whose dying words have been words of joy and 
rapture, whose souls have been upheld by the perfect assurance 
that the eye of Heaven beheld them with complacency. And yet 
Jesus, with whom it would be impiety to compare the worthiest 
martyr that ever perished at a stake ; Jesus, whose life had been 
one continued, unbroken series of pure and holy and virtuous 
deeds ; Jesus, whose bosom had ever glowed with love to God, 
and been the home of benevolence and kindness and charity,— 
this Jesus was left in darkness during the agony of His last 
moments,—this Jesus felt no raptures of holy joy :mder the 
pressure of His troubles,—this Jesus trembled at the approach 
of death, overwhelmed by the greatness of His woe. What 
is the reason of this striking difference, this strange anomaly? 
Oh, the reason lies in tlie sacrificial character of His death. 
When the dart of death entered the breast of the martyrs, its 
sting was taken out; but when it entered the soul of Jesus, it 
was poisoned with the sins of a guilty world. He bore the woes 
of others. ‘He was wounded” for others. The Lord of hosts 
had said to the sword of avenging justice, “ Awake, O sword, 
against my Shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow: 
smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered” (Zech. 
xlll. 7). 

The account we have given of the peculiar woes which 
agonized the breast of Jesus during the last dark scene of His 
life, is justified by the description which immediately follows of 
their glorious results: xal redewwOets, éyévero Tots imraxovovew 
auT@ Tact aitios cwrnpias aiwviov. 

TeretwOeis describes the effect produced in the person of 
Christ Himself by His sufferings and agony, and obedience unto 
death. The general idea which the word expresses at all times 
is to make perfect, to complete, to conduct to an intended. end ; 
but the nature of the perfection in any particular case depends, 
of course, upon the nature of the subject. In some cases it 
denotes the acquisition of consummate glory, and is employed 
to describe the elevation of the saints to the exalted blessedness 
of heaven, as in chap. xi. 40, xii. 23. At other times it is used 
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to indicate the completion of an internal process, as when be- 
lievers are said to be made perfect in holiness or love, of which 
you have a clear example in 1 John iv. 17, 18. In this last 
sense it is of course inapplicable to Christ, who never needed 
any process of moral improvement. Still, however, it may be 
doubted whether, in the passage before us, the word denotes 
Christ’s exaltation to the right hand of God, or whether it does 
not rather describe the completion of His priestly work, the 
acquisition of full ability to sympathize with the suffering, for 
that He Himself hath suffered, being tried,—of the full power 
of bestowing pardon in consequence of His all-perfect sacrifice. 
In fact, the word seems to describe not the reward of Christ’s 
sufferings in His own personal elevation, but the virtue of them 
as enabling Him to give complete deliverance to others. This 
latter idea appears to me best to suit the train of thought; for 
it is not the Saviour’s ascension the apostle is describing, but 
the termination of His sufferings, and His consequent power of 
giving salvation. Being by His sufferings made complete as a 
Saviour, He became, etc. Michaelis understands the word to 
denote here consecrated; but though this sense is frequent in 
the Septuagint, yet it does not seem so suitable to the apostle’s 
argument: for consecration to an office precedes the discharge 
of its functions, whereas the death of Christ was the principal 
part of His priestly work. It is not consecration, therefore, 
that is meant, but the actual possession of full power to give 
pardon. 

And accordingly we are informed that, in consequence of 
the presentation and acceptance of Christ’s perfect oblation, He 
became altios cwrnplas aiwviov—the author, the efficient cause, 
of eternal salvation,—equivalent, as ‘Theophylact remarks, to 
apymyov THS cwTnpias in chap. ii. 10. 

In defining those who actually receive salvation threugh 
Christ, we must beware of giving too restricted a meaning to 
iraxovovoiv. We are not to suppose that it refers to obedience, 
as distinguished from faith. On the contrary, fatth is a prin- 
cipal part of the obedience we are to give to the gospel. When 
we are informed by the sacred historian that a great company 
of the priests became obedient to the faith (Acts vi. 7), aoAvs 
te dyNos lepéwy Uirjxovoy TH wicTe, the meaning of course is, 
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that they received the truth, that they believed in Christ. Tois 
imraxovovow in the passage before us is equivalent to, is ex- 
plained by (Rom. i. 16), ddvayus yap Geod doriy eis cwrtnpiay 
Tavtl T@ TieTEVvOVTt. 

The 10th verse stands in apposition to the subject of the 
9th : apooayopevOcis iro ToD Geod apyvepeds Kata thy Taw 
Meryuoedéx. The priestly work of Christ having been briefly 
described, and the eternal salvation also adverted to which He 
bestows upon sinners, the idea of His divine appointment to 
this office—a point already established—forms a natural close 
to the sentence, as accounting for these transcendent results. 

ITpocayopeveis occurs in no other part of the New Testa- 
ment: it is to be found, however, repeatedly in the Septuagint ; 
and it means named, styled, announced. Some conceive that 
it embodies the additional idea expressed by our word called, in 
the sense of invited ; but from the examples which occur in the 
Septuagint, it seems plain that “ named ” or “ styled” expresses 
its full meaning. But in the case of a title bestowed by God, 
inré Tov Geod, the one expression ee includes what 
is indicated by the other. 

The apostle has now, from vers. 4-10 inclusive, proved not 
only that, like Aaron, Christ was divinely appointed to the office 
of the priesthood, but also that His priestly dignity was of a 
loftier order—even the order of Melchizedek. And he so con- 
structs his argument, that the paragraph which contains it ends 
with the mention of Melchizedek’s name. This topic, there- 
fore, is the next which we should expect to come under review, 
that, from the discussion of the nature and dignity of Melchi- 
zedek’s priesthood, arguments might be evolved illustrative of 
the nature and dignity of Christ’s. But these important dis- 
cussions are postponed for a time. And from the mention of 
Melchizedek’s name, the apostle, adverting to the difficulties of 
the subject, takes occasion to reprove the Hebrews for their 
slow progress in Christian knowledge; and exhorts them to 
employ the full energies of their minds, that they may not 
simply apprehend the first principles of religion, but may learn 
those too which are more advanced and recondite. The horta- 
tory, and in the main objurgatory, digression continues through 
the remainder of this chapter, and the whole of the next; after 
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which the apostle proceeds in chap. vii. to the discussion of 
Melchizedek’s order of priesthood. 

TIept of arodvs jpuiv o Aoyos Kai Suceppnvevros Aéyewv, erred 
vwOpot yeyovate Tais axoats. It has been doubted whether od 
should be regarded as masculine or neuter, that is, whether it 
refers to the person spoken of, or to the subject, pdayyaros being 
understood. In either view, the general sense of the passage re- 
mains unaffected; but it seems most natural to make the relative 
refer to Melchizedek, whose name immediately precedes it. 

Aéyewv has been regarded by many as superfluous, the idea 
being, it is said, sufficiently expressed by Aoyos. But though 
the absence of Aéyecy would not destroy the sense of the pass- 
age, yet doubtless its presence effects a more complete enuncia- 
tion of the thought. Adyos seems to refer to the train of 
ideas, the argument or logic as existing in the apostle’s mind, 
and Aéyew to the utterance of it: concerning whom I have 
much argument to expound, or much and difficult discourse to 
address to you. A phrase of the very same kind is quoted by 
Ernesti from Lysias, in Pancleonem, 534, 25, dca, pev ovv 
avroO. éppnOn, modus av ein pou NOyos SiyyetcOat, which both 
illustrates the meaning of the apostle, and shows that his lan- 
guage is quite classic. Tholuck and many others suppose that 
Aéeyew is connected with ducepynvevros, difficult to expound ; 
and that the apostle therefore refers, not to the difficulty the 
hearers would have in understanding, but to the difficulty he 
himself would have in explaining his sentiments—not to the 
tnterpretatio lectoris, but to the elocutio auctoris. And doubt- 
less épunveia does frequently denote, in classic Greek, the utter- 
ance of one’s thoughts, the exposition of one’s state of mind, as 
well as the interpretation of a written document; but the whole 
complexion of the passage before us makes it plain, that the 
apostle does not refer to any difficulty he felt in discussing the 
subject. The reason subjoined, “ seeing ye are dull of hearing,” 
gave good ground for fearing that they might be unable to 
comprehend what was stated, but contains not the shadow of a 
reason for supposing that Paul himself experienced any diff- 
culty. The apostle was guided by the Holy Ghost to a full 
understanding of all those truths which it was necessary to 
unfold to the church. 
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The state of the Hebrews, by which they were prevented 
from fully comprehending the apostle’s arguments, is described 
by the phrase vwOpol yeyovate tais dxoais. °Axon literally de- 
notes /hearing with the external ear; but it is also employed 
tropically to denote hearing with the ear of the mind or under- 
standing. The verb axovw, in like manner, is often employed in 
the same sense as pav@avw, to learn: “He that hath ears to 
hear, let bim hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 
The whole phrase, therefore, vw@pol rats dxoais, means slow of 
spiritual apprehension, sluggish in mind; and yeyovare intimates 
that this was a state into which they had fallen, after having 
once occupied a different position. They had seen other days, 
and their long enjoyment of Christian privileges should have 
conducted them to very high spiritual attainments. Teydvare, 
ye have become, and not ye are. 

That it was through their own negligence they had fallen, 
the apostle next affirms, with the view of rousing them to a 
sense both of their danger and of their duty: xai yap odetrovres 
eva Siddoxaroe Sia Tov ypovov, mddw xpelav Exete TOD 5i64- 
oxew bas Tiva TA oToLYEla THS apYns TOV Noyiwv ToD Beod. The 
Hebrews had long known the gospel of Christ. Many of them 
had received their religious instructions from the lips of the 
Saviour Himself, and all of them had listened to the preaching 
of more or fewer of the apostles. In consequence of these 
ample and long-continued opportunities, they ought now (dia 
Tov xpovov, considering the time) to have made such acquisitions 
in religious knowledge as to be fitted to act the part of teachers 
to others. But so far was this from being the case, that they 
were again themselves reduced to the position of needing in- 
struction; not merely in the more difficult doctrines of religion, 
but in the simplest principles of revealed truth. And that he 
may touch the Hebrews the more nearly, and fill them with the 
greater shame, he does not merely write orovyeia, but crovyeia 
™s apyns; which conveys the idea of the very first and simplest 
principles, the alphabet of revealed religion. It has been doubted 
whether tiva be the accusative singular in connection with 
dddaonewv, 30 as to mean, that some one teach you; or the nomi- 
native plural neuter, agreeing with ra crovyeia, so as to mean, 
“ what are the first principles of religion.” In this second view 
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Tholuck says &doxev must be translated passively ; and, 
indeed, Griesbach quotes a number of mss. that exhibit 8da- 
oxecOat: but d:ddoxecv doubtless is the true reading; and instead 
of giving it a passive rendering, it seems better to suppose an 
ellipse of the accusative. Tholuck quotes two passages (from 
1 Thess. iv. 9, v. 1) to prove that the infinitive active and infini- 
tive passive are sometimes interchanged: ov ypelay éyere ypadew 
tpiv—ov ypelav &yere bpiv ypadecOa. But though these phrases 
undoubtedly convey the same idea, yet the idea is differently 
hrought out; and it by no means follows that the two infinitives 
have precisely the same force. In the one case, the accusative 
of a person must be understood: Ye have no need (pe) that I 
write to you. In the other case, the accusative of a thing must 
be supplied: Ye have no need that i¢ be written unto you. And 
on the same principle, duédoxew must be translated actively, and 
have the accusative of a person before it (ué), as in the example 
quoted from Thessalonians, if riva be made to agree with 
orotyeia: Ye have need that I teach you what, etc. After all, 
however, it seems to me much more natural to regard Twa as 
the accusative singular in connection with S:dacxew: that some 
one teach you the first principles, etc. In this way there is no 
cllipse to be supplied; the contrast between éiddcxados and 
d:Sdoxev is better preserved ; and certainly ra croryeia has no 
need of riva. The supposition of Bengelius, that tiva was 
added to ra orotyeia to indicate that the Hebrews had not only 
lost all accurate knowledge of the first principles, but did not 
even know what they were, what their names were, is extrava- 
gant. The English version seems to combine both methods of 
rendering this verse, translating tiva twice: that one teach you 
which be the first principles. 

Aoyiwr tod Ocod denotes statements proceeding from God— 
divine communications. The diminutive Aoysoy, even in classic 
Greek, is restricted to the signification of oracle or divine re- 
. Sponse,—a_ restriction which in all probability onginated in the 
fact that oracles were generally brief. It has been doubted 
whether the phrase in this passage be restricted to the Old Tes 
tament, or applied to the whole af the sacred oracles; and Rom. 
in. 2 has been appealed to in support of the former idea, where 
it undoubtedly means only the Old Testament: “ chiefty that 
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unto them were committed the oracles of God.” But the re- 
striction in this passage arises from the fact that, at the time 
referred to, the Old Testament only was in existence. The 
phrase in itself is fitted to describe any divine communications ; 
and there can be no reasonable doubt, that in the place we are 
considering it denotes both portions of God’s word. This is 
plain from the account given, at the beginning of the next 
chapter, of the nature of the first principles to which the apostle 
is referring. By styling the instructions which were given to 
the church Aoya tov Oeov, the apostle undoubtedly claims 
inspiration for the writings of himself and his associates; and 
the term Aocya, words, compact statements, rather favours the 
idea of verbal inspiration. An oracle is something that must 
be rehearsed with perfect accuracy. 

The present weakly and backward state of the Hebrew 
Christians, the apostle illustrates by a reference to the condition 
of children, and to the kind of fare which is suitable for them : 
they needed milk for their nourishment, they were unable to 
digest strong solid food. This figure is of frequent occurrence ; 
and it very strikingly exhibits the difference between Christians 
of greater and Christians of less experience. The same figure 
is to be found in profane authors, of which a very striking 
example is quoted by Raphelius from Arrian, which corre- 
sponds very closely to the language of the apostle: od Oéres 
non, @s Ta tradia atroyadaxticOnva, Kal amrrecbar orepeds 
tpopys. The Hebrews are placed by the apostle among those 
who are only capable of receiving milk; and what attaches 
criminality to their situation, is the fact that they had brought 
themselves into this state: yeyovare—and ye have become. 

Still employing the same figure, the apostle goes on to say : 
mwas yap 6 peTéywv ydNaxtos, areipos Noyou Sixacootvns’ VITUS 
yap éorw. There is very considerable difficulty in this verse. 
The meaning of the first clause, indeed, is sufficiently obvious: 
mas yap 0 peTéxwv yddaxros, every one who partaketh of milk, 
or feedeth upon milk, denotes every one who is only capable of 
receiving the simplest religious instruction, every one whose 
attention is still confined to the rudiments of religious know- 
ledge. Of every such person it is said that he is dzretpos Noyou 
Sixatoovvns. What does Xoyou Scxatocvvns mean ? 
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Macknight and others suppose that this phrase means the 
gospel, as distinguished from the Mosaic institutions ; and accord- 
ingly they interpret ydXaxros as meaning the letter of the ancient 
revelations. Certainly the Old Testament and the New might 
not inaptly be exhibited as bearing to each other the relation of 
milk and strong meat. But this is not the contrast which the 
apostle is making; for he is not comparing the infancy of the 
church with the maturity of the church, but the infancy of 
individual Christians with the maturity of other Christians. 
And the enumeration, accordingly, which he gives of first prin- 
ciples, in the beginning of the following chapter—that is, of 
what he includes under the metaphor of milk—is by no means 
confined to ideas developed only in the Old Testament, but 
includes several that are peculiar to the gospel. 

One is naturally led to suppose, that as ydNaxros and orepeads 
tpogpys are opposed to each other in the preceding verse, there 
must be the same opposition in the verse before us; for it is the 
same truth which the apostle is illustrating. Accordingly it 
has been argued, and with great apparent justice, that Aoyou 
Sixatocvvns must be regarded as expressing literally the very 
same idea which orepeads tpopijs had been employed to indicate 
tropically. But orepeds tpopis undoubtedly meant the more 
difficult doctrines of religion, the full form of Christian doctrine, 
the complete system, as distinguished from mere rudiments or 
first principles. This, therefore, it is said, must be the meaning 
of Aoyou Suxacocvvns ; and attempts have been made to show 
that it may bear this interpretation. It is supposed that Aoyou 
dixacoovvns is a Hebraism for Noyou dexaiou; and Sixaros, it is 
allowed, does sometimes mean complete, perfect, finished in all 
its parts; and Aoyou Sixaiov might therefore very properly denote 
complete doctrine of Christianity, the whole system (see Ernesti, 
424). 

There is considerable force in these reasons, and yet there is 
much ground for hesitation. The chief objection which I feel 
to this interpretation is, not only that the noun dccaoovvn itself 
is never employed in the manner here supposed, but also that 
in the writings of Paul it is so currently used to denote the 
specific idea of righteousness or justification, that if he had 
meant here to express so different an idea, he would scarcely 
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have used this word : he would rather have chosen some different 
expression, or at least would have annexed to dcxacocvvn some 
modifying clause. When he does speak of perfect wisdom, 
complete doctrine, as in 1 Cor. ii. 6, he styles it copiav év rois 
terelows, copia GBeov. In Paul’s mouth especially, one does feel 
constrained to attach the idea of righteousness or justification 
to S:catoctvn. The word occurs only six times in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; but in every one of these cases it denotes either 
personal righteousness, or the gospel idea of justification, as in 
chap. xi. 7. 

But then it is alleged that the mention of justification, or 
even of the more general idea of righteousness, is in no way 
suited to the scope of the apostle’s discourse. It is not any 
particular doctrine one expects him to describe, as the counter- 
part of what he means by milk, but difficulties in general, or 
doctrines fitted for the maturest minds. Perhaps, however, the 
apostle is to be regarded as putting the species for the genus— 
as giving an example of a doctrine which he comprehended 
under the metaphorical expression orepeds tpodyjs. And cer- 
tainly there are difficulties connected with the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, which claim for it a place beyond the mere milk 
of Christian instruction ; and the apostle was naturally led to 
the mention of this doctrine, as an illustration of what he meant 
by the priesthood of Christ which he has been discussing. The 
priesthood is the great subject of which he is discoursing : it is 
the.priesthood which gives rise to the rebuke he is administering 
to the Hebrews: it must have been the priesthood, therefore, 
which Paul had in view as a difficult subject, when he began to 
speak of milk and strong meat. And accordingly in the fol- 
lowing chapter he does proceed, after stating that he intended 
to pass over certain simple principles, to discuss at great length 
the priesthood of Christ, which he styles “ going on to perfec- 
tion.” But is not righteousness the great matter about which 
priesthood is concerned? Is not justification the great blessing 
which priesthood is designed to secure? Does not Christ 
sprinkle upon us the blood of His sacrifice, to purge our con- 
sciences from the defilement of sin? The doctrine of righteous- 
ness, therefore, or of justification, does seem pertinent enough 
to the scope of the apostle’s discourse ; and as the words Aoyou 
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Sixatocuvns most naturally bear this sense, considered in them- 
selves, it seems to be the one which we must adopt. Every 
one that is weak useth only milk,—he is acquainted only with 
the rudiments of religion, is unskilled in the great doctrine of 
righteousness, the doctrine of the priesthood, whose object it is 
to make us righteous or to give us justification: vamos yap 
éorwv, for he is a babe, a babe in Christian knowledge, and does 
not yet comprehend the distinguishing features of the Christian 
system. 

As the 13th verse gives a description of those who are weak 
and undisciplined, so the 14th exhibits to our view those who 
are strong and well instructed in the faith: rerciwy 5é éorw 
 oTEped Tpody, Tav Sia tHy &Ew ta aicOntnpia yeyupvacpEeva 
éyovrwy mpos Suaxpiow Kadod te cat xaxov. The meaning of 
this verse is sufficiently plain. As vyzreos literally denotes a 
babe, but tropically an uninstructed person, so réAetos literally 
denotes a full-grown man, but tropically a person of mature 
and well-furnished mind. The opposition of these words in 
their tropical applications is of very frequent occurrence in the 
writings of Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 20, etc.). The adult uses strong 
and solid food, and so the man of cultivated mind readily appre- 
hends the more deep and intricate truths. Conformably to the 
tropical signification of teAclwy and orepeas tpopas, aicOnrnpia 
also, which literally denotes the organs of perception, Ta méeAy 
5: dv aicPavoye0a, the senses, must be understood as denoting 
the spiritual senses, the perceptions, or rather faculties of the 
mind. These inward senses in the réAevot, the apostle tells us, 
are well exercised: dca riy Ew yeyupvacpéva, by habit exer- 
cised. Being frequently employed in meditating upon religious 
subjects, the faculties become greatly sharpened, and the mind 
sees at a glance the mutual dependence of the various parts of 
the system. NHabituated to the comparison of different ideas, 
to the examination of evidence, to the separation of the false 
from the true, advanced Christians acquire a nice sense of dis- 
crimination, and may be expected, in general, to form a sound 
judgment, when they turn their minds to any point. This 
result of long-continued spiritual training the apostle describes, 
not in tropical language, but in terms appropriate to the mind: 
mpos Sidxpiow Kxadod te xab xaxod. These words the circum- 
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stances of the case require us to regard as referring not so much 
to the distinction between good and bad in conduct, as to the 
distinction between good and bad in doctrine, the true and the 
false. The phrase seems borrowed, not from the common 
Greek expression 7d xadov ad To Kaxov, but from the Hebrew 
my mw ym xd Wwe, which is employed (Deut. i. 39 ; Isa. vii. 15, 
16) to denote a person rude, unskilled, inexperienced. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE rebuke which the apostle has given to the 

Wa| Hebrews for their neglect of the doctrines of the 
. 1K gospel, and their slow progress in religious know- 
ledge, he makes the ground of an admonition to 
bestir themselves to greater assiduity, and of a warning to 
beware of the fearful gulf into which continued negligence 
might plunge them. This topic occupies the first eight verses 
of the sixth chapter. 

Aid adévres tov THs apyys Tov Xpiotod Aoyov, emi THv 
TedevoTnTa pepwpeba. 

It has been made a question whether the apostle should here 
be viewed, while using the plural, as stating his ewn purpose of 
leaving the elementary principles of Christianity, and going on 
to the discussion of more difficult and recondite truths ; or 
whether he is not rather exhorting the Hebrews, though by a 
common form of speech he includes himself among them, to 
make an effort to advance in Christian knowledge and experi- 
ence. In defence of the former view adévres is appealed to 
the verb being frequently applied to a speaker or writer, when 
he omits certain points, and proceeds at once to the considera- 
tion of others: as in Demosthenes, wdvra ta GdAa adeis, & 
mavtes upeis tote, eow (Bleek, 144). It is equally true, how- 
ever, that this verb is just as applicable to an agent when he 
ceases to busy himself with one occupation for the purpose of 
applying his undivided energies to another, as in Xenophon, 
Kal adels 5 Euedre trotely, TO KEAEVOpEVoY Errparrev (Bleek, 145). 
Again, it is said that Oeyédcov xataBarropevor, “laying the 
foundation,” are words peculiarly applicable to a teacher. The 
most powerful argument, perhaps, in favour of the first view is 
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that grounded by De Wette upon the mention of baptism, ver. 2. 
As this ordinance only needs to be administered once, there 
could hardly be occasion to admonish Christians not to lay the 
foundation again in respect of it, though a teacher might or 
might not, as he saw cause, make it the subject of repeated 
discourse. But perhaps it is a sufficient answer, that defective 
Christians, like those whom the apostle was addressing, might 
content themselves with the mere fact of being baptized, attach- 
ing undue importance to it; and this might be described as a 
working away at the foundation, without doing anything to 
raise the superstructure. And ver. 3 certainly scems to be one 
where the apostle speaks of something which he himself designs 
to do. Still there are considerations which make it obvious 
that it is not the progress of the discussion which this section 
refers to, but rather the efforts which the Hebrews should 
make, so as no longer to continue babes, but to rise to the con- 
dition of mature Christians. This is the idea undoubtedly 
suggested by the rebuke which closes the preceding chapter, 
and 6d serves the purpose of connecting the two thoughts; 
whereas, according to the other view, the conjunction would have 
no force: for how could the apostle say, Because ye are babes, 
and can only digest milk, therefore I will not give you milk, 
but proceed to lay strong meat before you? But while censur- 
ing them for their indolence and slow progress, he might with 
the utmost propriety admonish them to put forth their powers 
and press on to perfection. So much is the force of this reason 
felt by Schlichting, that he has recourse to an unnatural method 
of making 60 refer, not to the close of the preceding chapter, 
but to the eleventh verse. It is obvious, too, that PepwyeOa does 
not point so naturally to a proposed line of argument, as to 
efforts to be made upon a scene of action. And reAeornra also 
rather describes the condition of the réXevoe mentioned in chap. 
v. 14, than profound or recondite doctrines. It does not mean 
strong meat, but the condition of those who are capable of re- 
ceiving strong meat. The most decisive argument, however, is 
furnished by the dreadful warning against apostasy exhibited 
in vers. 4-8 ; which would have no proper ground laid for it in 
a mere statement of the apostle, that he designed to consider 
some of the more difficult doctrines of the gospel, but which is 
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the natural and appropriate enforcement of an admonition to 
make efforts after progress. 

Delitzsch endeavours to unite both views. He considers it 
quite beyond question that the words éml riv reXcvoryTa pepw- 
peOa must refer mainly to the Hebrews, with inclusion of the 
apostle; but he argues that the participles agévres and xataBa- 
Aopevot, though grammatically connected with depapeOa, refer 
mainly to the apostle himself. The grounds indicated for this 
singular opinion are, that though a teacher may consistently 
enough speak of leaving first principles, in the sense of not 
dwelling upon them; yet, if hearers were admonished to do so, 
there might be danger of their ceasing to recognise the insepar- 
able connection between foundation and superstructure, between 
commencement and progress. But it is a sufficient reply to this 
argument, that leaving first principles does not in the case of the 
reader, any more than in the case of the teacher, mean deserting 
or disowning them. It only means not continuing exclusively 
occupied with them, while still they remain in the mind as objects 
of faith; and frequent reference may be made to them, with the 
view of testing more recondite principles, and tracing the con- 
nection between them. Calvin long ago anticipated this objec- 
tion, and his words place the subject in a clear light: ‘ Jubet 
autem omitti ejusmodi rudimenta, non quod eorum oblivisci 
unquam debeant fideles, sed quia in illis minime est hzrendum. 
Quod melius patet ex fundamenti similitudine, que mox sequitur. 
Nam in exstruenda domo nunquam a fundamento discedere 
oportet ; in eo tamen jaciendo semper laborare ridiculum est.” 

The phrase tov rhs apyns tod Xpuctov Aoyov corresponds in 
sense to the words in chap. v. 12, rd ototyela THS apyns THY 
Aoyiwv Tov Geov : they both designate the first principles of the 
Christian religion, what the apostle has tropically described as 
the milk of the word. Tis dpyfs stands in government with 
Noyov, and, as is frequently the case with the Hebrew construct 
state, it serves nearly the same purpose as an adjective—the 
word of the beginning, that is, the word wherewith a beginning 
is made, the commencing or rudimentary doctrine. Then the 
genitive tov Xpictod is dependent upon the whole phrase 
TOY THS apyns Noyov, and designates the object regarding which 
the doctrine treats, the elementary doctrine of Christ, the first 
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principles of Christianity. Theophylact brings out the sense 
exceedingly well. 

Those who understand the apostle as stating his own purpose 
with regard to the course of his argument, find it requisite to 
make redecorns mean here complete doctrine, the more recon- 
dite principles of Christianity ; and Grotius accordingly explains 
it of the true sense of Old Testament types, and Carpzov of the 
doctrine of Melchizedek’s priesthood. But the connection of 
this verse with the conclusion of the foregoing chapter—where 
the wpmeou and the rédecor, babes and full-grown, are contrasted 
with one another—makes it obvious that reAecorns must rather 
mean the condition or state of the réAevot, to which the Hebrews 
are exhorted to press forward. Still it remains a question 
whether the apostle has in view the state of the réAevou simply 
with respect to knowledge, or their state also with respect to 
moral and spiritual culture. LLunémann takes the former view, 
on the ground that it is doctrine of which the apostle has been 
speaking. This is quite true. But it is also true, that in the 
last verse of the preceding chapter the réAecoe are described as 
persons who, by reason of use, have their senses exercised to 
discern both good and evil—xanod te xai xaxov. Therefore the 
perfection spoken of and exhibited as an object of eager effort, 
must mean maturity in the Christian life, not simply as con- 
sisting in extended knowledge, but also as embracing a corre- 
sponding development of moral and religious feelings. We are 
never to pursue knowledge as a separate end, but are always in 
the very act of acquiring it to make it subservient to spiritual 
culture. And this view of the import of teXecorns here makes 
it bear very nearly the same meaning which it has in the only 
other passage of the New Testament where it occurs, viz. Col. 
iii, 14, ray dryarny fris earl cuvderpos THs TeXevoTyTOS. Or if 
there be any difference between the use of the word in the two 
places, all that can be said is, that in Hebrews it looks more to 
the side of knowledge, though without exclusion of the influence 
knowledge should exert, while in Colossians it looks more to the 
side of spiritual feelings. 

Now, advancement from the state of the vycos to that of 
the réAevot, ought to be an object of earnest desire, and should 
call forth the most strenuous efforts. It is not with listless 
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steps we are to advance: it is not with torpid minds we are to 
study the sacred oracles. This idea is obviously expressed by the 
word depwpeGa, which means more than is brought out in the 
English version, let us go on. As the middle voice of épa, it 
denotes, let us carry ourselves, let us make an effort, let us be 
borne forward, let us hasten on to perfection. The idea of 
rushing, of haste, of impulse, is frequently connected with the 
verb dépa, especially in the middle and the passive, as in Acts 
li. 2, 2 Pet. i. 21; and the same is the case with the passive of 
the Latin word fero, ferri in aliquid, to be impelled to some- 
thing. The admonition is mainly designed for the Hebrews, 
though it includes the apostle himself, chiefly by way of miti- 
gating the idea of assumed superiority, but perhaps also in part, 
because he really felt the need of striving. 

The apostle next proceeds to enumerate certain principles, 
which are obviously to be viewed as included under what he had 
formerly designated milk: yu wadw Oeuércov xataBadrAopevot 
petavolas ato vexpav épywy, Kal alotews él Ocov, Bamricpav 
diéayns, emibécews Te yeupov, avaoTdcEews TE VEKP@V, Kal Kpt- 
patos aiwviov. The figure is here changed ; but the thing meant 
is manifestly the same. And both figures are beautifully and 
strikingly fitted to express the apostle’s idea: the diet of infancy 
stands in a similar relation to the diet of mature years, as the 
laying of a foundation does to the completion of the structure. 
And both figures suggest a powerful argument in defence of the 
admonition of the apostle; for while they aptly designate first 
principles, they at the same time intimate, that as it would be 
absurd to confine one’s self through life to the use of milk, as it 
would be foolish to be always working at the foundation of a 
house, without going on to the other parts of the building, so it 
is equally absurd to rest satisfied with a knowledge of the first 
and simplest principles of Christianity. We must make con- 
stant advancement, we must explore every subject which the 
word of God brings under our notice. We must grow in know- 
ledge and in grace all our days. 

The view given by Chrysostom of the import of pa aaduw 
Ocuértov xataBaddopevor, seems the only one suitable to the 
connection of these words with 8:0 adévres, as epexegetic of 
them. Yet Ebrard maintains, that if we take depwyueOa as an 
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admonition, then wy xataSadddpuevor must mean not throwing 
down, not destroying the foundation. But this is a mere conceit. 
True, xataBadrew in the active does signify to overturn, to 
throw down; but in the middle, coupled with Oeuédvoy or any 
similar word, it only bears the sense of laying a foundation, 
and stands in contrast with ézrocxodopety, rearing a superstruc- 
ture. Besides, this idea is alone suitable to the scope of the 
passage. How can it be imagined that the apostle would evér 
think it necessary to admonish his readers not to demolish the 
foundation upon which they were building? It was most per- 
tinent, however, when urging them to advance, to say that they 
ought not to continue busying themselves with the foundation. 
True, it was to remain, and they might repair any defects in it; 
but their main business was to build. 

Different views have been entertained of the six principles 
which the apostle enumerates. Pierce, Gijl, Schmid, and others, 
have supposed that they are Jewish principles, as distinguished 
from Christian; but the whole scope of the argument leads to 
an opposite conclusion. If the apostle had been writing to 
Jews who still remained hostile to Christianity, then he might 
have assured them that their system was merely a preparation 
for Chiristianity, and he might have exhorted them to go on 
from the one system to the other; but he is writing to men who 
have already been initiated into Christian doctrine, and have 
professed their faith in Christ. Tholuck, again, though he 
allows that the six principles are Christian principles, yet argues 
that they are such principles as had the greatest affinity to 
Jewish principles, and were on that ground selected by the 
apostle. But though it is true, that since the new dispensation 
sprang out of the old, there are many principles which are 
common to both, and principles also which have greater and 
less degrees of resemblance to one another ; yet there does not 
seem to be any good ground, either in the nature of the parti- 
cular doctrines here specified, or in the general structure of the 
argument, for the supposition that the six principles are a kind 
of Mosaico-Christian creed. On the other hand, however, there 
is no necessity for maintaining that these principles are so 
entirely peculiar to the new dispensation, that they were all 
utterly unknown before the advent of Christ. 
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This was not so. On the contrary, repentance and faith, 
washings and imposition of hands, were ideas familiar to the 
Jews; and it is obvious from the prophets, that resurrection and 
future judgment also were not unknown to them. But all these 
principles, when transplanted to the soil of Christianity, acquired 
enlargement and expansion, and as Christian principles they 
presented themselves in new connections and relations. And, of 
course, it was as thus developed that they were the first prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ, which always formed a part of 
the first instructions communicated to new converts to Chris- 
tianity. 

The question has been raised, whether this enumeration of 
first. principles is to be regarded as complete. Calvin thinks it 
not improbable that the apostle may be referring to some cate- 
chetical compend of Christian doctrine which might be in use 
in the primitive church, arranged under these heads; and we 
know from the fathers, that such compends were early employed 
as the means of training the young and inexperienced. But 
whatever be the case in reference to this, there is one considera- 
tion, which seems to prove that the apostle is not to be viewed 
as exhibiting a complete synopsis of first principles, but rather 
as stating a few by way of example; and that is the fact, that 
in other parts of his writings there are several other principles 
mentioned, which the apostles were in the habit of stating when 
they first precthed the gospel to perishing sinners (see Tit. ii. 
11; 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4; 1 Thess. i. 9, 10). 

This passage ‘has given rise to a denomination of Christians 
in America styled the Six-Article Christians, who maintain that 
the points here mentioned are the only necessary principles of 
Christianity. The absurdity of such an idea, and its incon- 
sistency with the very design of the apostle’s statement, are too 
plain to need refutation. It might as well be affirmed, that the 
foundation of a house is of itself sufficient to serve for a per- 
manent residence. 

The genitive eravoias, and the others that follow dependent 
upon Geuddcov, are what Winer designates genitives of apposi- 
tion, and indicate the material of which the foundation consists. 
It has been usual to regard all the six as equally describing 
doctrines; but Hofmann draws attention to the fact, that 
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d:day7s first appears in connection with the third point; and 
therefore concludes, that the two first points are exhibited as 
changes in the life, and the last four as doctrines. For a true 
commencement of the Christian life there must be actual repent- 
ance and faith in God, and then there must immediately follow 
instruction regarding baptism and the laying on of hands, 
regarding the resurrection and the last judgment. Doubtless 
there must also be instruction regarding repentance and faith ; 
but still the new life does not begin until repentance and faith 
be actually exercised, though it may begin before baptism 
and imposition of hands, and before the knowledge of resur- 
rection and final judgment. It thus appears, that of the six — 
points mentioned, the first two are the most fundamental of all. 
Not only the knowledge of them, but the actual experience of 
them, is indispensable to the very existence of Christian life. 
Repentance and faith thus occupy here the same commanding 
position which is assigned to them by Paul; and the argument 
grounded upon this passage against the Pauline authorship of 
this epistle, as if it made faith a thing merely for novices, rests 
upon a great mistake. Schlichting argues, that as the resur- 
rection and the last judgment are not changes yet experienced 
by any, but are simply points of doctrine to all, therefore the 
whole six principles should, for consistency, be viewed in the 
same light; but this reasoning overlooks the position of d:dayijs, 
and arbitrarily supplies it even to weravoias. And thus another 
decisive argument emerges in favour of the view, that the apostle 
is not to be considered as stating his plan of discourse, but as 
admonishing the Hebrews to move onward to perfection. 

The first thing which the apostle mentions is, PeuéAvov pera- 
volas até vexpav Epywv. Meravqaa denotes a change of mind, 
an inward and spiritual change, a change in the very centre of 
our being; and in the New Testament it is restricted to such a 
change as leads to reformation of conduct. See Campb. Diss. 
vi. part 3. Accordingly the apostle subjoins to it the words 
amd vexpav épywv. The construction is the same as in Acts 
Vill, 22, peravoncov amo THs KaKxias cov Ttavrns. Chrysostom, 
(Ecumenius, also Storr, Michaelis, and others, conceive that the 
dead works spoken of mean defiling works, allusion being made 
to the defilement contracted from the touch of a dead body; but 
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this explanation is far-fetched. Bleek inclines to the idea that 
the works meant are the ceremonial observances of the Jewish 
law, which were dead, as without power to impart that life 
which multitudes expected from them; but this view is too 
restricted, and is, besides, inconsistent with chap. ix. 14, where 
the same phrase occurs, and where it must mean immoral and 
sinful views and actions, as distinguished from outward and 
ceremonial uncleanness. All deeds and services not acceptable 
to God must be included in the phrase; in short, everything 
from which the blood of Christ cleanses. And why are the 
works spoken of called dead? Some say because they are such 
works as naturally lead to misery and death; others, because 
they are destitute of the living principle of love to God. 
Wicked works are frequently exhibited to our view in Scripture 
in both these aspects, and neither of them is quite sufficient to 
account for the application of the term. If you suppose the 
apostle to refer to the fact that the end of these things is death, 
then the cause is metonymically described in language borrowed 
from the effect; or if you suppose him to refer to the state of 
the heart, from which evil works proceed, then the effect is 
metonymically described in language borrowed from the cause. 
Upon the whole, however, the latter idea deserves the preference, 
because it best serves to exhibit the internal character of the 
works themselves, and shows the kind of change which true 
repentance operates. faith is a living principle, and Christians 
are spiritually alive ; sinners are dead in trespasses and sins, and 
their works are dead, unholy, uninfluenced by a regard to the 
divine will, and by the habitual recognition of God’s law as the 
rule of all our actions; and this doctrine, we know, was one of 
the first that was preached by the apostles wherever they went. 
Repentance is one of the first principles of Christianity (Mark 
1.15; Luke ii. 3-15; Acts ii. 38, etc.). 

The second point mentioned by the apostle stands in close 
connection with the first, and they are exhibited as one pair. 
So elsewhere repentance and faith are presented in conjunction 
(Mark i. 15; Acts xx. 21). IZIiorews éri @Qeov, faith in God, 
does not simply mean belief in the existence of God, but trust 
reposed in God,—such a belief as draws the soul to God, and 
leads to dependence entirely on God. And the faith here men- 
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tioned by the apostle doubtless contemplates God as the author 
of the gospel, and is to be viewed as the belief of those things 
which God has revealed ; in short, the acceptance of the method 
of salvation which God’s word describes. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that here faith in God includes faith in Christ; that, in 
short, it necessarily embraces the belief of what God has revealed 
respecting His Son as the Saviour of men. Faith in Christ is 
inseparable from faith in God as the God of the Scripture. The 
one principle is essentially embodied in the other, and flows from 
it. So our Lord says, “Ye believe in God, believe also in me” 
(John xiv. 1). Such a thing as trust in God irrespectively of 
Christ is certainly unknown to the gospel. And this view of the 
extent of meaning belonging by implication to riotews él Ocov 
here, removes the ground of the astonishment which has often 
been expressed, that among the first principles of the gospel the 
apostle should not have mentioned faith in Christ. The absence 
of direct reference to this point has been urged as one of the 
strongest arguments for the supposition already mentioned, that 
it is Mosaic principles the apostle is enumerating ; but the above 
considerations quite neutralize the force of it, and we must 
abide by the view that it is the first principles of Christianity 
which the apostle is describing. Of these, doubtless, faith in 
God, or the disposition to receive whatever God teaches, must 
be regarded as one. 

The next point mentioned by the apostle is Bamricpav 
dbay7js. This clause has given rise to much difference of 
opinion. Some have divided it into two parts, making Baz- 
tiopov and didayns both dependent upon Oeuédov, and thus 
augmenting the number of principles from six to seven. But 
the construction of the whole sentence, in which the points are 
obviously exhibited in analogous pairs, and every member is 
expressed by means of two nouns, is quite opposed to this sup- 
position ; and besides, there would necessarily attach to d:dayijs 
an extreme indefiniteness of meaning in this case. It could only 
signify elementary instruction imparted before or after baptism, 
and thus it would be just another name for the milk of the word ; 
and it would of course include the other points which are here 
exhibited as the first principles of the oracles of Christ, so that 
everything like logical order would disappear from the arrange- 
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ment. Calvin throws this and the following clause into a paren- 
thesis, making them stand in apposition with wiorews, and thus 
conceiving that they are not adduced as separate principles, but 
rather as the means through which confession of the other prin- 
ciples is made ; but, beyond all reasonable doubt, the whole six 
phrases are similarly dependent upon OeyzeAvov, and form a con- 
tinuous chain of principles, first of life and then of doctrine. Baz- 
Ticpoyv d:day7s, then, must be considered as forming one article. 

But now arises the question, Which of the two is the 
governing word? Bengel, Michaelis, and Winer render the 
phrase “baptisms of doctrine,” and suppose it designed to dis- 
tinguish Christian baptism from the washings which prevailed 
among the Jews, described in chap. ix. 10 as Bamriopot Scadopors. 
One obvious objection to this view of the phrase is, that it pre- 
sents nothing sufficiently discriminative of Christian baptism. 
The phrase forms no proper contrast. The Jews also received 
instructions in connection with their washings, and no proselytes 
were admitted by any rite into the Jewish church, without 
being taught the new duties that were to devolve upon them. 
Delitzsch well observes, that if the object had been to charac- 
terize Christian baptism by some added noun, vradvyyevecias or 
some similar word might have been expected—baptism of re- 
generation. Besides, according to this view, no good reason can 
be assigned why Bamricpey should be in the plural, seeing it 
would refer to Christian baptism exclusively. 

Without a doubt, therefore, dday7¢ is the governing word; 
and the meaning is, doctrine of baptisms, or instruction regarding 
baptisms. De Wette expresses himself very strongly against 
this view, on the ground that such an inversion of arrangement 
nowhere else occurs in this epistle. But it is not at all uncom- 
mon for a genitive to stand before the word which governs it ; 
and, in fact, there is an instance in chap. ii. 4, Tvevpatos a@yiov 
pepiopois. And there are good reasons why Bamtioper should 
stand first in this passage, because it is the emphatic word, just 
as in the case of IIvevparos ayiov peptopots, which is more ex- 
pressive than pepicpots dyiov IIvedparos. Besides, the following 
clauses seem to be elliptical, requiring S:day%s to be supplied ; 
and therefore it stands most naturally after Bamricpdy, the full 


phrase being, Bamricpav Says, Sidayns yeipav Te erBéoens. 
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But to what, then, does Samticpav refer? Its position after 
repentance and faith shows that it must point to the ordinance 
of Christian baptism ; for the apostles were commanded to preach 
to the world repentance and faith, and then, on the confession of 
men, to baptize them. But why, then, is the plural used? Is 
not baptism a single ordinance? Some say it is put for the 
singular, as aizatwv, John i. 13, Ovciats, Heb. ix. 23; but this is 
not satisfactory in the case before us: for there is always some 
idea of eminence, or some notion of plurality, underlying such 
substitution. Chrysostom supposes that the apostle alludes 
to the backward state of the Hebrews, which had well-nigh 
rendered their former baptism invalid, and would almost require 
the repetition of the ordinance; but this explanation is altogether 
inadmissible. Calvin alleges that the apostle alludes to the 
solemn rites or stated days of baptizing: “ Baptismos nominat 
solennes ritus vel statos baptizandi dies;” but neither does this 
idea furnish a satisfactory explanation. With more plausibility, 
Grotius conceives that the apostle refers to the baptism of the 
soul with the Holy Ghost as well as to the baptism of the body 
with water; and certainly they are both explicitly mentioned, 
and mentioned together, in various parts of the New Testament: 
wpets S€ BamticOncecOe ev IIvevpate dyip (Acts i. 5, xi. 16 ; 
Matt. ni 11). 

But the probability is, that while the apostle mainly refers to 
Christian baptism, he yet also has in his view the other wash- 
ings which prevailed among the Jews, from which it would be 
needful to distinguish the baptism of the gospel. And this may 
be the reason why he does not use the neuter noun Samricpa, 
which is the current designation of the ordinance of baptism in 
the New Testament; but the masculine form, which is applied 
to all kinds of washings, whether of pots or persons (Heb. ix. 
10; Mark vii. 4). And doubtless, if it was found requisite to 
distinguish Christian baptism from Jewish washings, it would 
be still more necessary to point out to novices the difference 
between it and the baptism of John, which, although not de- 
signed to bea standing ordinance of Christianity, yet came 
into very close contact with the new dispensation. And, besides, 
it is plain from various parts of Scripture that the two baptisms 
existed together for some time,—the disciples of John main- 
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taining the dignity and authority of his institution even after 
they should have allowed it to fall into disuse. While Paul 
was passing through Greece, Apollos came to Ephesus—a man 
powerful in the Scriptures; and we are told that, being fervent 
in the spirit, he spake and taught diligently the things of the 
Lord, knowing only the baptism of John (Acts xviii. 25, see 
also xix. 1-7). Thus the doctrine of the two baptisms, of their 
relations to one another, and their differences, would unavoid- 
ably force themselves into consideration at the very first ; and if 
this was the case even at Ephesus, much more would it be so in 
Judea, where the baptism of John had so extensively prevailed; 
and there might be no small difficulty in persuading the Jews 
that the earlier baptism was designed to be temporary. Being 
a matter of practice, too, it would be imperatively necessary 
that the doctrine of the two baptisms should be properly settled 
and taught. 

In connection with Barricpar Sidayis, the apostle mentions 
erBécews yetpav. The idea that these words refer to the im- 
position of the priests’ hands upon the head of the sin-offering 
on the great day of annual atonement, is quite inadmissible (Lev. 
xvi. 21). In the New Testament, the laying on of hands is 
mentioned as taking place in three different kinds of circum- 
stances: in the case of sick persons, to restore them to health; 
in the case of individuals appointed to office, with the view of 
setting them apart to it; and in the case of baptized individuals, 
in order to impart to them the Holy Ghost. Now the connec- 
tion of the passage seems to point to the last of these, as what 
the apostle has mainly in view. He uses the conjunction té, 
which in the New Testament is alniost confined to Luke and 
Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and which does not so much 
couple things together that stand upon a level, as append one 
thing to another, more especially when it is viewed as a result 
or consequence. We are informed that, when Peter and John 
were sent down to Samaria to visit the converts there, they 
“prayed for them, that they might receive the Holy Ghost (for 
as yet He was fallen upon none of them; only they were bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord Jesus): then laid they their hands 
on them, and they received the Holy Ghost” (Acts viii. 15). 
And a statement of the same kind is also made in Acts xix. 6. 
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Now this rite is mentioned by the apostle among first principles, 
because it existed from the very origin of Christianity, and was 
one of those things by which the Hebrews were convinced of 
the divine authority of the gospel. But here an important 
question presents itself, whether the imposition of hands invari- 
ably accompanied the administration of baptism. To this it 
may be answered, that in the institution of the ordinance there 
is no mention made of the laying on of hands. It may also be 
remarked, that though the act of baptizing is frequently recorded 
in the New Testament, there are only two instances where the 
Imposition of hands is mentioned; and in both of these it was 
the apostles themselves who administered the ordinance, and in 
both of them the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost were 
immediately bestowed. In the one case we are told that Simon 
the sorcerer saw that the Holy Ghost was given, which implies 
that there were outward manifestations; and in the other it is 
stated that the parties spake with tongues, and prophesied (Acts 
xix. 6). The conclusion, therefore, seems to follow, that the 
imposition of hands was not a part of baptism, nor yet an 
invariable accompaniment of it, but was connected with it only 
when the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost were to be con- 
ferred. This practice was retained in the primitive church even 
after miracles ceased, and it gave rise after a time to much 
superstition. It was separated from baptism, in those cases 
where baptism was administered in infancy; and it became thus 
the origin of the ceremony of confirmation, which is regarded 
im some churches as a sacrament, or as possessing something of 
a sacramental character. Whether it should be retained in the 
church, depends altogether upon the question whether it really 
was a part of baptism, or at least a necessary sequel to it, or 
only an occasional and extraordinary accompaniment of it in 
the hands of the apostles. Delitzsch urges with much plausi- 
bility, that the inclusion of it among the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ favours the former view. But, on the other 
hand, the historical facts which have been mentioned seem 
decidedly to lead to the opposite conclusion. And we must 
remember that the first principles spoken of by the apostle are 
not those principles which in a systematic exhibition of Chris- 
tianity would be considered the most fundamental; for there are 
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many others which, in this point of view, would take precedence 
of them ; but they are simply the principles with which it was 
considered necessary that babes in Christ should be made 
acquainted. And just as the distinction between Christian 
baptism and John’s baptism and other Jewish washings would 
require to be pointed out to them, though these were no part of 
Christianity, so also it might be considered indispensable that 
the instructions imparted regarding baptism should embrace its 
connection with the laying on of hands, and all the more, per- 
haps, if the laying on of hands sometimes took place and some- 
times not. So palpable a difference would demand explanation 
in the case of young Christians, though mature believers might 
readily comprehend its reasons. 

The six principles of the apostle are arranged in pairs, which 
bear an affinity to each other. As he has now mentioned two 
internal changes, repentance and faith, and two outward rites, 
baptism and the imposition of hands, so he proceeds to specify 
two future events, the resurrection and the judgment: dvacraceas 
TE VEXp@V, Kal Kpiwatos aiwviov. We found occasion to view 
dday7ys as governing not only Bamricpar, but also éxiBecews. 
And now the question presents itself, whether it should not also 
be considered as extending its influence to dvaordcews and 
xpiwatos. One thing is undeniable, that it cannot be the resur- 
rection and the judgment viewed as actually taking place which 
are the foundation of Christian instruction, for those events are 
still far away in the future; but it must be instruction regard- 
ing them, the knowledge of them, the doctrine of them, which 
the apostle really means. Thus there are two points of actual 
inward change, repentance and faith ; and four points of know- 
ledge or instruction, viz. baptism, laying on of hands, resurrec- 
tion, judgment. And this difference between two of the points 
and four of them has suggested to Schlichting another mode of 
exhibiting the dependence of the whole six upon Oeuédov. He 
makes petavoias not the genitive of apposition, but of object, and 
thus views repentance not as the matter of the foundation, but 
as the superstructure on the foundation. This superstructure 
is supposed to be the doctrine of baptism, of laying on of hands, 
of the resurrection, and of the last judgment. But there are 
many objections to this view. In the first place, Sdayns would 
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necessarily require to have been in the accusative, in apposition 
with Oeuédvov; for a genitive of apposition could not have ac- 
companied a genitive of object in connection with the same 
noun. Now, although é:daynyv is to be found as a various read- 
ing, and is, in fact, adopted by Lachmann, yet the amount of 
authority in its favour is too small. And independently of the 
reading, the sense brought out is by no means so suitable, viz. 
that the doctrine of baptism is the foundation upon which re- 
pentance rests ; the reverse being nearer truth. Undoubtedly, 
therefore, the six principles mentioned—two of inward life, and 
four of doctrine—are all to be viewed as constituting the foun- 
dation spoken of. 

With regard to the last two, the idea has very widely pre- 
vailed, that one of them has reference to the righteous, and the 
other to the wicked; as if the apostle had meant to say, the 
resurrection of believers to glory, and the condemnation of the 
wicked to hell. And the ground on which this exegesis has been 
defended is, that very frequently in the New .Testament the 
resurrection of the righteous is mentioned by itself, and desig- 
nated simply dvdoracts, as in 1 Cor. xv. 42, “So also is the 
resurrection of the dead; it is sown in corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption;” and with even greater frequency xplya is 
employed to denote the adverse result of judgment, viz. con- 
demnation, as in Matt. xxiii. 14, “ Therefore ye shall receive the 
greater condemnation,” areptocotepoy xpiva. But the general 
reference of both clauses is decidedly to be preferred. Such a 
restriction as the one proposed could only be justified, either by 
something in the passage necessarily requiring it, or by the 
exclusive application of the terms in other passages to the ideas 
supposed. But so far is there from being anything in this 
passage requiring this restriction, that in reading it we at once 
_ think of the resurrection of all to be followed by the trial of all. 

And though the terms dvdoracis and xpiva are frequently 
employed in the restricted sense mentioned above, they are also 
to be found in the wider application. In John v. 29 we are 
told that all come forth from the graves, they that have done 
good to the resurrection of life, eis dvacracww fwijs, and they that 
have done evil to tlie resurrection of damnation, efs dvaoracty 
xpiceos. And xpéya in like manner is employed in the generic 
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sense of judgment or trial, which is indeed its primary signifi- 
cation, as when Paul reasoned (Acts xxiv. 25) of righteousness, 
and temperance, and judgment to come, Tod péAXovTos Kpipatos, 
and exclaimed (Rom. xi. 33), a> aveEepevvynta Ta xpipata avrov! 
Undoubtedly, therefore, the resurrection mentioned is the resur- 
rection of both righteous and wicked, and the judgment also is 
the judgment of both. The doctrine is the same as the apostle 
teaches in other passages: “It is appointed unto men once to 
die” (Heb. ix. 27) ; “ We must all appear before the judgment- 
seat” (2 Cor. v. 10). And these are principles of Christian 
doctrine which are among the very first that are taught: the 
idea of accountability lies at the foundation of all religion. 

The epithet aiwyiov is applied to xpiwa by a metonymy of 
the effect for the cause. It is not the xpiya itself, strictly speak- 
ing, that is eternal, but the effect of it. The xpiya is styled 
eternal, because its results are to endure for ever: it is never 
to be reversed. So the Avtpwors of Christ is styled, in chap. 
ix. 12, eternal, because it conducts believers to unfading glory. 

Having thus admonished the Hebrews to press on to perfec- 
tion, and not to continue busying themselves with mere ele- 
ments, the apostle adds: xal tovro trotnooper, €avirep érreTperry 
o @eos. Great diversity of opinion has prevailed respecting this 
verse. The first point that claims consideration is the reference 
of rovro. Does it point to the immediately preceding clause, 
py) madw Oepédccov xatraBaddopevot, or does it look further 
back still, viz. to éwl thy redXevornta pepwyeOa? Schlichting, 
Grotius, Limborch, Wetstein, Michaelis, Storr, Abreschius, 
and the bulk of those who view this whole passage as a state- 
ment of the apostle’s intended course of argument, allege that 
_the natural reference of roiro is to what immediately precedes; 
and therefore they conceive the apostle’s meaning to be, that 
though at present he cannot discuss the simple principles enu- 
merated, yet he will do so at some other time, if opportunity be 
afforded. Now, the objections to this interpretation are mani- 
fold. To exprgss the idea indicated, the proper form would 
have been, not «al tovTo rrotncopev, but mromjoopev Sé Kat Tove. 
Again, it is obvious that the statement of a purpose to handle 
elementary principles at some other time would furnish no 
suitable starting-point for the solemn warnings which immedi- 
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ately follow. In fact, the connection would be destroyed: for can 
we suppose the apostle to say, “I will discuss the first principles 
at some future time; for if you apostatize after being enlight- 
ened, etc., it is impossible that you can be restored?” Besides, 
when the peculiar expression is considered which the apostle has 
used in reference to the first principles, “not laying again the 
foundation,” there appears something like a contradiction in 
supposing him immediately to add, that he will again lay the 
foundation. The substance of the participial clause is a negation, 
py xataBaddopevor; and it is altogether unwarrantable to omit 
the negative particle, and thus to make the very opposite of the 
idea expressed in the preceding clause the thing to which rodro 
refers. But if the negative statement be what rodro points to, 
then the sense brought out is really nothing different from what 
emerges when depaycOa itself is made the object of reference. 
Tholuck feels the force of this objection, and therefore decides 
against the reference to cataBaddopuevor; but still he supposes 
that there is something awkward in the language of the apostle 
when todro is made to point back to depwpeOa. This, however, 
is a mere fancy. In fact, this reference of rodro, independently’ 
of all other difficulties, is by far the most natural. For observe 
that the two clauses, to one or other of which rovro must refer, 
are not independent statements, of which it would be unreason- 
able to pass over the latter for the sake of reaching the former ; 
but they are members of one compound sentence, of which 
depwpeOa is the affirming word, and xataBadXopevos is a sub- 
ordinate and explanatory clause. Totro, therefore, is most 
reasonably made to refer to what is affirmed in the preceding 
sentence, taken as a whole. Let us go on to perfection, not 
pausing by the way; and this we will do—what? Most un- 
questionably go on to perfection. To suppose aught else, either 
makes the apostle contradict himself, or brings out the same 
idea as the other reference, but in a forced and unnatural 
manner: Not laying the foundation ; and this we will do, 
viz, not lay the foundation, or we will abstain from laying the 
foundation. 

Most of those who view this whole sentence as a statement 
of the apostle’s design, contend for the reference of rovro to 
karaBaddopevot, though many of them acknowledge that it is 
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better to connect it with depwyeba. But, on the other hand, 
all who look upon the passage as admonitory, concur in holding 
by this last reference: This we will do, viz. go on to per- 
fection. The words would express a confident hope on the 
part of the apostle, that his readers would be stimulated to 
join with him in running the Christian race with augmented 
celerity. It may be said, indeed, that if anything in the shape 
of admonition or incitement had been designed, we should 
rather have expected the subjunctive vroujowper, like depwpeba 
in the preceding sentence. And the fact is, that there are 
weighty and numerous authorities for this reading, such as the 
Uncial codices A. C. D. E., also many cursive sss., and some 
of the best versions. It is the reading followed by Theodoret 
and (Ecumenius, and it is preferred by Bohme, Klee, Bleek, 
Lunemann, Delitzsch, and others. It is a strong argument 
in defence of the subjunctive that it is coupled with depw- 
veOa; and it is a stronger argument still, that an admonition 
such as is then exhibited furnishes a far better starting-point 
for the solemn warning which follows in the 4th verse, “ For 
it is impossible,” etc. The subjunctive would throw the idea 
into the form of a formal advice, Let us; the indicative 
future exhibits it in the shape of a confident hope or expressed 
purpose, We will. The words, éavirep émitpérn o Oeos, have 
always been viewed as peculiarly favourable to the idea that it 
is the apostle’s own purpose which he has been expressing, and 
no doubt they would be very consistent with this view; but 
still they are not at all unsuitable to the other interpretation, 
expressing as they do, in connection with it, the truth that 
human purposes and hopes should always be formed in subordi- 
nation to the arrangements of Heaven. If opportunity be given, 
if life be spared, if grace be granted, we shall go on, or let us 
"go on, brethren, to the perfection of Christian knowledge and 
experience. Let us not waste our time, but, trusting to God, 
let us strive to make improvement. The remark of Calvin 
brings out the idea well: ‘ Neque enim hoc in hominis manu 
positum, ut quoties libuerit, a carceribus ad metam transiliat: 
sed singulare esse Dei donum, cursus nostri confectionem.” 
Out of these verses, as thus expounded, the solemn warning 
which immediately follows most naturally springs. The duty 
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of moving onwards is of paramount importance. By continu- 
ing in your past negligence, you expose yourselves to the 
greatest dangers. Your indifference to the truth, your imper- 
fect acquaintance with its principles, expose you to the arts of 
the designing ; and by continuing careless and indifferent, you 
may plunge yourselves at last into the dreadful guilt and ruin 
of apostasy. Keep back from such a doom. Move on with 
alacrity in your Christian course: dévvaroy yap tots amat 
gorticbevtas, yevoapévous te THs Swpeds THs éemoupaviov, Kal 
petoxous yernOévras TIvevpatos dyiov, nat xadov yevoapévous 
Ocod pia, Suvayers Te péAXovTos aiavos, cal tTrapatecovrTas, 
wadw avaxaifew eis petdvotay, avactavpovvras éavtois Tov 
viov Tov Beov, nal rapadevyparitovras. 

The precise reference of yap has been disputed. It seems 
most natural to make it point to the leading statement of the 
preceding sentence, that is, either to rovro troinoopev, or, which 
is the same thing, to ésl rHv Tedeornta depwyeOa: “Let us, 
for,” etc. Delitzsch, however, argues that it must be viewed as 
looking to éavirep émitpérn o Ocds, which first suggests the idea 
of a barrier or limit to be more fully exhibited, which it is the 
object of the following verses to illustrate. This reference is 
very liable to be misunderstood. According to this connection, 
the meaning is not, as might be supposed: For if God do not 
permit, then it is impossible to renew men. Such a view would 
rob the passage of all that is peculiar to it; for it is equally 
true in every case, that without God’s help nothing can be 
done. The mediating thought is: God may not permit. There 
are cases where the Spirit is withheld, and in these renewal is 
impossible. This view of the reference of yap does not differ 
materially from that which makes it point directly to PepmyeOa. 

Delitzsch also argues, that the active voice dvaxaiwile, 
which must be viewed as describing what a Christian teacher 
makes it his object to accomplish, supplies an argument in 
favour of the idea that the preceding verses are designed as an 
exhibition of the apostle’s purpose. There is some force in this 
consideration. But in so far as it has force, it is obvious that 
it obliges us to think of a design very different from that of 
merely indicating the course of an argument. The design sug- 
gested must be that of stimulating the Hebrews, and helping . 
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them forward; and certainly there is nothing unnatural in the 
idea that this may be included in the words as well as admoni- 
tion: Let us press on, you striving to grow in all that is good, 
whilst I put forth every effort to help you. But still admoni- 
tion must be viewed as the main staple of the first three verses. 

In the early church this passage led some to doubt the 
authority of the epistle altogether ; and it was viewed by others 
as warranting extreme strictness of ecclesiastical discipline. 
The Montanists and Novatians made it one of the foundations 
of their principle, that no lapsed persons, whatever might be 
the depth of their subsequent penitence, should ever be restored 
to the communion of the brethren. The general body of the 
church, with the view of depriving their opponents of the sup- 
port of this passage, fell, after the fourth century, upon another 
method of expounding it, and understood it not as denying the 
possibility of repentance in any case, but as simply prohibiting 
the repetition of baptism. ‘O Qetos dzrootonos, says Theodoret, 
ov TA THS peTavolas amrnyopevce Pdppaxa, GdXA Tov Oetov Barr- 
Tiaparos Tov Spov didakev. Ody piov Te ody Huas wade atro- 
Aadcat THS ToD Bamriopatos Swpeads. This interpretation seems 
to us exceedingly far-fetched and unnatural; and yet the way 
was so gradually prepared for it by a change in the use and 
meaning of words, that it is not surprising it obtained currency. 
Even in Justin Martyr’s time, dwricpos had become a common 
name for baptism. Long ago, however, this interpretation has 
been abandoned. And it is now almost universally admitted, 
that the passage does speak of persons who are placed, even in 
the present life, beyond the possibility of repentance. There 
are great differences of opinion, however, as to the precise 
character of the persons referred to: whether they ever were 
truly regenerated—whether the nature of their fall can be 
accurately defined—and whether the sin here spoken of coin- 
cide with the sin against the Holy Ghost. The whole passage 
appeared so full of difficulty and perplexity to Luther, that he 
was led to question the full canonicity of the epistle, declaring 
that it seemed to him to contradict all the gospels, and also 
the epistles of Paul (Tholuck, 246, note). 

Undoubtedly, the statement made in the passage before us is 
of a very solemn and awful character; and it ought to awaken 
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the most serious apprehensions in the breasts of those who are 
conscious that, though they have long known the Scriptures, 
they have yet lived in the practice of heinous sin. How near 
such persons may be to the dreadful gulf of confirmed impeni- 
tence, God only knows; and they ought to cry mightily to 
Heaven for deliverance from so terrible a doom. It seems to be 
the doctrine of this passage, that we may place ourselves beyond 
the pale of pardon, even in the present life. 

The verses now under consideration seem to be at variance 
with two classes of passages ; viz. those which teach the doctrine 
of the saints’ perseverance ; and also those which extol the ex- 
ceeding riches of the grace of God, and magnify His patience 
and long-suffering forbearance. Yet we know that all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness; and 
every passage, therefore, must be entirely consistent with every 
other. Any discrepancies that may appear to exist between 
them must result from our misconceptions; and therefore we 
must modify our views of one passage by the clearer repre- 
sentations of another. What is less frequently or less palpably 
exhibited in Scripture, we must expound in accordance with 
what is more frequently and more plainly taught. 

Now the doctrine of the final perseverance of genuine saints 
is undoubtedly supported by a great variety of passages. The 
same assistance of the Spirit which enabled them at first to 
accept the offers of the gospel, will be granted to enable them 
to persevere in cherishing love to the Saviour. You might as 
well suppose that a man in his senses, standing by the brink of 
a flooded river, and with no wish to be drowned, would wilfully 
leap into the most rapid part of its current, as that a person 
who has been made truly alive to the danger of sin, who has 
fled for deliverance to Christ, and whose mind is enlightened by 
the Spirit of God, would deliberately renounce his Christian 
character, and rush into the jaws of certain destruction. Accord- 
ingly we find in Scripture the most unequivocal testimonies 
borne to the doctrine of the saints’ perseverance. Paul, writing 
to the Christians of Philippi, declares himself confident of this 
very thing, that He who has begun a good work in their hearts, 
will perform it unto the day of Christ Jesus. In like manner, 
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Peter assures us that there is reserved in heaven an inheritance 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, for those 
who are kept by the power of God, through faith, unto salva- 
tion, ready to be revealed in the last time. From our Saviour’s 
lips, too, were heard these decisive words: “ This is the Father's 
will who hath sent me, that of all which He hath given me I 
should lose nothing, but should raise it up at the last day.” 
“My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me: 
and I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any pluck them out of my hand. My Father 
which gave them me is greater than all, and none is able to 
pluck them out of my Father’s hand” (John vi. 39, x. 27-29). Of 
similar import is that noble passage in the Epistle to the Romans: 
“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword? Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” The former part of 
this passage, it is true, consisting of questions which contain 
their own answers, might be understood as simply expressing 
the resolution of an ardent mind, and what ought to be the 
resolution of every Christian, in the view of the astonishing 
love of God in Christ; but the last two verses seem to express 
Paul’s firm and serious conviction, that the true followers of 
Christ shall never be induced, by the most beguiling tempte- 
tions, completely to apostatize from His service. And if any 
persons allege that many professing Christians do in fact apos- 
tatize and fall into gross sin, and die apparently in a state of 
impenitence, the case of such apostates is completely met by 
John, and explained in a manner which rather gives the 
strongest support to the doctrine of the saints’ perseverance. 
“They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they 
had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us: 
but they went out, that they might be made manifest that they 
were not all of us” (1 John ii. 19). This verse is really suffi- 
cient of itself to establish the doctrine of the final perseverance 
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of those who are truly united to Christ; and it furnishes an 
inspired answer to the chief objection that is made against the 
doctrine. Various attempts have indeed been made to silence . 
this passage. Schmid and Spener argue, that é& 70v must be 
viewed as referring to the apostolic college. 

What room, then, is left for the statement of the apostle in 
the passage under review? Within what limits does it find a 
legitimate application? Let it be remembered that Christ Him- 
self, in the parable of the sower (Mark iv. 14), makes mention 
of persons who receive the word, who receive it with joy and 
gladness, in whom it springs up and seems for a time to grow 
luxuriantly ; and no human eye can distinguish them from the 
genuine followers of the Lord. But after a little time they fall 
away: they have no root in themselves, and they endure but 
for a time. They know the truth, and at the first they love the 
truth ; they have a deep sense of the importance of heavenly 
things ; their minds are much affected with the marvellous facts 
‘of the gospel; they are acquainted with the evidence upon 
which the authority of revelation rests; but still our Lord’s 
language implies that they have not the root of the matter in 
them—that they have not unfeignedly and truly embraced the 
gospel—that they have not with a completely changed heart 
submitted to the yoke of Christ. They have enjoyed many 
great and precious privileges ; they have experienced no small 
sense of the value of the Bible; they have been near to the 
kingdom of heaven; but their hearts have never become the 
good ground where the seed of heavenly truth finds an appro- 
priate soil for the production of all the fruits of holiness. They 
have never been true to themselves, nor to the privileges they 
possessed ; and when they do fall away, they are only revealing 
their real character. The difference, indeed, between them and 
genuine believers was all along apparent to God, who knoweth 
them that are His; but it is the event only which makes the 
discovery to us. 

Now here, I doubt not, we find the principle according to 
which the passage before us must be expounded. Within these 
limits we are restricted by those passages which affirm the doc- 
trine of the saints’ perseverance, and within these limits we have 
ample room for all the apostle here affirms. 
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Let us consider, then, more narrowly the description given 
of the persons whose case is considered. The language is very 
elevated, and there is a gradation of particulars rising one above 
another, and reaching to such a height as should make us 
tremble lest, after all we may have felt and known, we should 
still fall short of the character and rewards of believers. 

The first part of the description is tovs Graf dwricbevras, 
persons once enlightened. wrifw, which belongs to later 
Greek, literally denotes to emit light, to shine, and also to cast 
light upon something so as to bring it to the knowledge of men. 
In the common Greek it is only applied to objects in the sense 
of illustrating them, but in Hellenistic Greek it is applied to 
persons in the sense of instructing them. Both the Septuagint 
and Aquila frequently employ it as the equivalent of 1, which 
signifies to direct, to guide, to instruct; and thus it acquired 
the acceptation mentioned. See Ps. xxiv. 8, xxxi. 8; xxv., Xxxil. 
This meaning occurs repeatedly in the New Testament, as in 
John i. 9, Eph. i. 18, iti. 9, Heb. x. 32; and without a doubt 
it is the true acceptation in the passage before us. For a long 
period prior to the Reformation it was the almost universal 
opinion, that both here and in Heb. x. 32 dwricbévras signified 
persons baptized. But this is a patristic and not an apostolic 
use of the word. In the Fathers the verb signifies (1) to in- 
struct with a view to baptism, and (2) to administer the rite of 
baptism itself. (See Suiceri, Thes. ii. 1491.) Even the Syriac 
version exhibits this sense. But though it is very likely that 
the change of meaning might originate in the practice of im- 
parting instruction preparatory to baptism, yet in the New 
Testament the word only means enlightened with the light of 
knowledge. So in Eph. iii. 8 Paul says, “ Unto me, who 
am less than the least of all saints, is this grace given, that 
I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, and to make all men see, xal dwticat mayras, 
and to instruct all, or to teach all, what is the fellowship of 
the mystery,” etc. SwricGévras, therefore, undoubtedly denotes 
persons instructed in the doctrines of the gospel, persons illu- 
minated with the light of truth. The word occurs another time 
in this epistle (x. 32), where the relation in which it stands 
to what goes before it shows that it is used as synonymous 
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with the expression in ver. 26: To AaBely Thy ériyvwow Ths 
annOelas. 

“Ama£ is a favourite word in this epistle, where it occurs 
more frequently than in all the rest of the New Testament. 
It does not mean “ once” as preparatory to a second time, but 
rather expresses the idea of “once for all.” So in chap. x. 2, 
‘‘ Because that the worshippers, once purged, should have had 
no more conscience of sin.” “Azaf dwticGévras, “once en- 
lightened,” therefore, seems to imply such a knowledge of the 
gospel, such a view of its beauty, and suitableness, and au- 
thority, as, if once extinguished or voluntarily abandoned, does 
not admit of restoration or resumption. However, it must be 
observed that dwaf does not qualify dwrcbévras only, but all 
the participles that follow; and therefore we are not warranted 
to conclude that any amount of mere knowledge, dissociated 
from the other features, ever entails the awful doom of per- 
petual exclusion from the possibility of repentance. The 
several things that are described must concur, and then, if there 
be apostasy, the case admits of no remedy. Having once been, 
the experiences mentioned can never be again. “Avzra€ stands 
in contrast with dA in ver. 6. 

Connected with d@wrticAévras is the clause yevoapévous Te 
77s Swpeas érrovpaviov, and have tasted the heavenly gift. What 
is this heavenly gift? Faith is the gift of God, and so is 
Christ, and so is the Holy Ghost; and to each of these may 
the epithet heavenly be applied with the utmost propriety. 
Accordingly, there have been interpreters who have sought the 
reference of the apostle’s language in each of these directions. 
The Lord’s Supper, too, has been conceived to be the gift in 
question, on the ground apparently of the primary physical 
acceptation of yevoacbar. But the question is not, what things 
may be justly designated heavenly gifts? but, what does it best 
comport with the apostle’s argument to suppose him here to 
mean? His language is very general. It is not precise enough 
to mark out faith, or Christ, or the Holy Ghost, or the 
Eucharist, or pardon, or peace of conscience, or salvation, not 
to mention other objections to each of these expositions. Let it 
be observed that the several parts of the description are diffe- 
rently connected together, some by «at and some by te. Now 
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the former of these conjunctions marks a wider step than the 
latter ; «ai associates the greater divisions or parts, and re the 
subordinate members. The clause before us, therefore, must 
take its hue from the one that precedes it. The two form one 
great member of the whole sentence; and therefore it seems 
the most probable supposition, that the heavenly gift is just the 
truth that enlightens, the light of Christian knowledge. As no 
description of the gift follows, the article 77s must be supposed 
to look back to something that has already been indicated, which 
can only be the knowledge of the gospel comprehended in 
gdwricbévras. And we know that Christ Himself described the 
knowledge of the truth as the gift of God; for He said to the 
Samaritan woman, “ If thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
it is ‘that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldest have 
asked of Him, and He would have given thee living water” (John 
iv. 10). Delitzsch argues, that what is coupled by the con- 
junction ré must not only be something subordinate to the main 
preceding member, but something that results from it. there- 
fore not the truth which is the cause of illumination, but rather 
pardon, God’s favour, justification, salvation in Christ ; and he 
fixes upon this last idea—salvation in Christ. But the objec- 
tion already urged against the other interpretations is decisive 
against this one also, viz. that the language is too indefinite to 
express any one of these ideas. Besides, Delitzsch’s own argu- 
ment is misapplied ; for although it is quite true that gas is not 
a consequence of ¢wricGevras, but a cause, yet the idea ex- 
pressed by the whole phrase, yevoapévous, enjoying the light, is a 
resulting effect, and is most properly appended by means of re. 
Nor let it be said that this interpretation loads the passage with 
tautology ; for the one clause expands the thought of the other, 
and not only describes an augmented degree of Christian know- 
ledge, but pleasure in the possession of it. The idea to be 
attached to yevoapévous is of great importance to the right 
understanding of this passage. This word has been supposed 
to mean here, taste, lightly or partially, as with the mere tips 
of the lips; and many expositors of the Reformed Church, 
concerned about the doctrine of the saints’ perseverance, have 
pertinaciously adhered to this idea. But it rather means tasting 
in the sense of partaking, receiving fully and copiously. This 
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is obvious, from the use of the word in chap. ii. 9, where it is 
applied to our Lord’s tasting of death, which certainly does not 
mean that He had only the slightest touch of suffering, but rather 
that He felt the full bitterness of dying. We-cannot suppose 
the apostle to mean, that persons who have had ever so slight a 
taste of the heavenly gift, whatever you suppose it to indicate, 
cut themselves off, when they fall away, from all hope of restora- 
tion. The idea of amplification manifestly enters into the whole 
passage. Itis not the smallness, but the greatness, of the attain- 
ments and privileges which apostates have enjoyed, which con- 
stitutes the ground of their tremendous doom, and which the 
apostle must be supposed here solicitous to exhibit. As the first 
clause, then, expresses generally the idea of acquaintance with 
the truths of religion, so the second, connected by ré, superadds 
the idea of enlarged and earnest study of the truth, and great 
pleasure in contemplation of it. 

The next particular descriptive of the persons spoken of is, 
kal petroxous yevnbévras TIvevpatos dylov. The term Holy 
Ghost is frequently employed in Scripture, by a metonymy of 
the effect for the cause, to denote the gifts of the Spirit, those 
miraculous powers by which the truth of Christianity was 
demonstrated, as in Acts xix. 6: 7\6e to [Iveta 10 Gyuov én 
avrovs, éXddouv Te yAwooats, Kal mpoepyrevov. Of these gifts 
there was a considerable variety in the primitive church; and 
it was very common for them to be imparted by means of the 
laying on of the apostles’ hands. They were a manifest token of 
the presence of God; and those who either possessed them or 
witnessed them in others, enjoyed the most palpable evidence of 
the truth of Christianity, and were thus laid under the strongest 
obligations to be faithful, obedient, and persevering. And if they 
afterwards abandoned the truth, or became remiss in the dis- 
charge of their duties, they as plainly incurred very aggravated 
guilt, and exposed themselves to the righteous displeasure of 
God. Under the term Holy Ghost may here be included what- 
ever the Spirit did to display the truth to the minds of those of 
whom the apostle is speaking: whatever evidence He afforded 
them, either in their own experience or in the miracles performed 
by others, of the truth of the gospel ; whatever striving He may 
have made in their hearts to induce them to forsake sin. 
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The next branch of the description is composed of two 
members: xal xadov yevoapévous Ocod phya, Suvdpes Te péd- 
NovTos ai@vos. It has been considered strange that the apostle 
should use the word yevoayévous a second time within so short 
a compass: the reason doubtless is, that it more strongly ex- 
presses his idea than any other he could have found. It is also 
remarkable, that in the one case he couples the word with a 
genitive, and in the other with an accusative. The former 
construction is the one usually found in classic Greek, and also 
for the most part in Hellenistic Greek. The latter occasionally 
occurs in the Septuagint, as in 1 Sam. xiv. 29, éyevoduny 
Bpaxv te Tod uédsTos TovTov, and once in the New Testament, 
besides our text, viz. John ii. 9, éyevcato to ddwp. Boehme 
and Bleek conceive, that the reason for preferring the accusa- 
tive in the verse before us, was a desire to avoid the concurrence 
of six genitives in the same clause, and also to make it obvious 
that xadov referred to pjua, and not to Geov. Bengel, Blom- 
field, and Delitzsch, however, argue that the change of con- 
struction implies some real minute difference of meaning ; and 
Delitzsch’s view is, that the construction with the genitives 
suggests the idea of partaking of a thing of which a boundless 
store remains for others ; while the accusative only exhibits the 
idea, that the substance is used as a daily means of support. In 
opposition to this it may be argued, that if the two constructions 
had been both equally established by usage, there might have 
been this difference of signification ; but when one of them is 
quite rare, the idea must have a precarious foundation. Cer- 
tainly the distinction cannot be made good by decisive examples. 

With regard to what is meant by xadov Ocod pnya, Chry- 
sostom, Theophylact, and Gicumenius explain it of the whole 
word of God, or of the gospel generally. And so far as the 

terms themselves are concerned, they might be used to designate 
this idea; but it is an objection to this view, that the same 
thought has been already both expressed in ¢wticbévtas, and 
amplified in the subordinate member therewith connected with 
it. Let it be remembered, therefore, that though p7jye certainly 
is employed to denote the whole word of God, as in Eph. vi. 17, 
kai THY pdxatpay rod TvevpaTos, 6 éoTt pia Oeod, yet it is also 
frequently employed to denote a promise; and the epithet «adov 
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is particularly favourable to this meaning here. There are 
passages in the Old Testament where the very words of our 
text are employed (Zech. i. 13; Josh. xxi. 45, xxiii. 14) to 
designate the promises made by Jehovah, which the Lord gave 
to the children of Israel, of the land of Canaan. With perfect 
propriety, therefore, may these words be viewed as describing 
the similar promises, as worthy surely of being styled good, 
which God has given us under the gospel dispensation. It is 
not the gospel as a system that is meant, nor the Scriptures of 
truth, but the gospel viewed as embodying encouraging pro- 
mises (Lunem. 164). This idea is entirely suitable to the scope 
of the passage, and to the construction of the words, and it 
makes a new link in the chain of the apostle’s description. This 
good promise of God is the promise of life, and peace, and 
pardon—happiness which the gospel gives; and to have tasted 
this promise, is to have received it—to have felt in some good 
measure the importance and value of it—to have had the mind 
excited by the contemplation of it. 

Connected with xarov cod pra, is Suvdpes te wéArovTOS 
aia@vos. Of this clause two views may be taken, according to 
the signification attached to wéAXovros aiavos. That this phrase, 
like ofxoupévn pédAXovoa, was sometimes employed, in imitation 
of the Hebrew phrase 834 Driy, to denote the times of the 
Messiah, as distinguished from the times anterior to His appear- 
ance, is generally acknowledged ; and that it might be so used, 
even after the new dispensation commenced, is obvious from a 
passage in Romans, where, after our Lord’s advent, Adam is 
designated tuzros Tov éANovTos. Now, according to this view 
of péAXovTos aidvos, the duvdyers mentioned would naturally 
mean the miraculous manifestations by which the introduction 
of Christianity was signalized, and its heavenly origin demon- 
strated ; and the significancy of the whole clause would be, 
that the persons described had both witnessed these wonderful 
displays, and in some cases even had possessed the power of 
exhibiting them. That pédAXrAwy aiwv, however, is also em- 
ployed to describe the state after death, the invisible world, as 
distinguished from the present life, is obvious from Matt. xii. 
32, where the Saviour says, ole ev Tourw aimv, ote ev TH 


pédXovre (see also Eph. i. 21; Luke xx. 34, 35; Mark x. 30). 
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In fact, there are more examples of this signification than of the 
other in the New Testament. Now, according to this view, the 
Suvapers pédXovTos ai@vos will naturally mean the powers or 
influences of the invisible state; and what can the tasting of 
these in the present life signify, but a vivid sense of their reality 
—some considerable experience of the power which they ought 
to exert upon present conduct? Many who have been instructed 
in the truths of religion, never realize their transcendent import- 
ance; but the persons here described are conceived to have 
experienced a not quite transitory, but a vivid and somewhat 
lasting, impression of the reality and value of eternal interests. 

Or if it be alleged that Suvdyecs in plural generally means 
mighty deeds, miraculous works, as is obviously the case in chap. 
li. 4, then perhaps the powers of the world to come may mean 
miracles, viewed as manifestations from the invisible state. The 
world to come is future, so far as regards each of us, but it is a 
really existing state, though invisible here; and the miracles of 
the gospel were just gleams of the heavenly glory breaking in 
upon this earth, to awaken men to their higher interests. The 
connection of yevoapévouvs with Suvdpecs might appear harsh, 
if the miracles simply meant mighty deeds under the gospel, 
whether witnessed or performed by the persons spoken of ; but 
if they signify wonders of the world to come, wonderful works 
from the invisible world, then the idea of tasting them, as 
samples of the glory yet to be expected, is quite natural. That 
pédXovTos aidvos must in any case mean the spiritual, invisible, 
and to us future world, may be argued also from the fact, that 
the chain of principles exhibited in vers. 1, 2, ends with the 
resurrection of the dead and eternal judgment; and therefore 
it 1s most natural that here also a similar climax should be 
exhibited. The connection, too, of this clause with the pre- 
ceding, by means of ré, as showing that they are kindred to 
one another, as well as the application of the same participle 
to both, favours the view now given; for as we have seen 
reason to adopt the conclusion that xaXov fia Ocod means the 
good promise of God, or God’s promise of good, of happiness 
and joy, it is obvious that the idea of manifestations from the 
future life forms a most natural sequel, and is, in fact, the last 
step to which the progression of thought leads. 
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The only objection of any weight to this view is furnished 
by the clause peroyous yernbévras IIvevpatos dytov, which may 
be supposed already to embrace the idea of miracles. But this 
objection may be set aside, either by the supposition that these 
words refer only to the influence exerted by the Spirit in the 
heart through the instrumentality of the word, or by the con- 
sideration that, if miracles are there also meant, it is miracles 
viewed simply in themselves; whereas the leading idea of the 
last clause is exhibitions made from the future invisible world. 
Miracles as proofs of religion, and miracles as manifestations of 
a world of glory which is yet to be reached, are two sufficiently 
distinct ideas. 

Chrysostom seems at a loss whether to view éAdovTos 
ai@vos as referring to the present state or the future world. 
At one time he says: tivas Adyer Suvdpets; f) TO Oavpara 
emiTeneiv, 7) Tov appaRBava Tov Tvevpatos; But again we find 
him writing quite otherwise. 

With regard to the clauses which have now been considered, 
the great question which has always been asked is, Whether 
any more full, unambiguous, unequivocal description could 
have been given of the genuine and undoubted followers of 
the Lord. What is wanting here that is characteristic of a 
really regenerate man? This is one of the main grounds on 
which the Lutheran Church have always held the idea that 
the truly regenerate may fall away and be lost for ever. The 
opposite view, however, has always prevailed in the Reformed 
Church; and the passages which have already been cited seem 
to make it obvious, that none of those who really are once 
savingly united to Christ shall ever perish. Yet it must be 
confessed that the language of the passage under consideration 
is exceedingly strong, and it is undeniable that individuals ex- 
hibiting the features of character here described would be uni- 
versally considered as disciples by men; but the decisive question 
is, whether they would all necessarily appear such to God, or 
whether in some cases the features described might exist, and 
yet the root of godliness be wanting. The deficiencies of pro- 
fessing Christians are often such as human eye cannot discover; 
but God sees every heart, and He may both on the one hand 
recognise disciples where men see them not, and on the other 
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regard as aliens individuals who are universally considered by 
us as Christians. We must therefore conclude that, while the 
features described would, in the great majority of cases, be 
really attended with inward sanctification, they yet are not 
infallible marks of grace, but might in some cases be found 
where the soul was really a stranger to godliness. Delitzsch 
puts the question, whether any more sacred and glorious spiritual 
experiences are ever connected with regeneration than are here 
described by the apostle. Now, I think it is a fair answer to 
this question, that the features described, while all uncommonly 
elevated, are yet either mainly of an intellectual kind, or wear 
the aspect of privileges enjoyed; and further, there is no 
positive mention made of inward regeneration and change of 
- heart. Having been born again is not one of the points that 
enters into this description. But high attainments, every out- 
ward appearance of grace, miraculous powers, may consist with 
alienation of heart from God. And further, were we to sup- 
pose the persons here represented as falling, to have been really 
regenerated men, then Christ could not say at the day of judg- 
ment to all the wicked, “ Depart from me, I never knew you;” 
for there would be some among them whom He had once known 
in as intimate a manner as He ever knew those who are digni- 
fied at last with a place at His right hand. Yes, those words “I 
never” prove the perseverance of the saints, for they intimate 
that no one finally condemned ever was in Christ. 

As the five clauses now considered describe the position and 
privileges of the persons spoken of, so the next clause brings 
into view their abuse of these privileges: «al mrapazrecovras. 
The rendering of this clause in a number of modern versions, 
if they shall fall away, st prolabantur, s’tls retombent, has plainly 
been suggested by dogmatic, not by philological considerations: it 
is, however, inadmissible, and it is quite unnecessary for the pur- 
pose that suggested it. Kai mapamrecovras describes an actual 
fall, just as really as @wrioGévras describes an actual possession 
of knowledge: the meaning is, persons that have fallen away. 

What amount of declension is indicated by srapamrecovras? 
This word occurs in no other part of the New Testament. In 
classic Greek it denotes, both literally and tropically, to leave 
the right way; and it also occurs in Lysias in the sense of 
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changing sides, of going over from one party to another. In 
the Septuagint the verb is used to describe not individual 
acts of sin, but such a total degeneracy as is followed by the 
sweeping vengeance of Heaven. “Son of man, when the land 
simneth against me by trespassing grievously, rod raparreceiy 
mapanrwpa, then will I send famine upon it, and will cut off 
man and beast from it: though these three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job were in it, they should deliver but their own 
souls by their righteousness” (Ezek. xiv. 13): see also Ezek. 
xv. 8, “ And I will make the land desolate, because they have 
committed a trespass, saith the Lord God;” xviii. 24, “ But 
when the righteous turneth away from his righteousness, and 
committeth iniquity, and doeth according to all the abominations 
that the wicked man doeth, shall he live? All his righteousness 
that he hath done shall not be mentioned: in his trespass that 
he hath trespassed, and in his sin that he hath sinned, in them 
shall he die ;” xx. 27, “Therefore, son of man, speak unto the 
house of Israel, and say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God, 
Yet in this your fathers have blasphemed me, in that they have 
committed a trespass against me.” Obviously, therefore, the 
falling away denoted by rapazrecovras is not any isolated act of 
sin, but a grievous and entire apostasy from God. The thing 
meant is the same as is described in chap. ili. 12 by the words 
€v T@ aTrooTHVvat amo Oeod Gavros, and in chap. x. 26 by emphatic 
words, implying a total abandonment of the gospel, a wilful 
apostasy from the faith, a going over from the Saviour’s cause 
and service to Judaism, or some other rival system. No doubt 
every particular sin is dangerous, and every species of declension 
must excite alarm for the safety of the individual ; for if not 
speedily repented of and forsaken, it may lead to the confirmed 
apostasy that ends in destruction. But it is the completed 
apostasy itself of which the apostle is here speaking,—the state 
of persons who have avowedly abandoned the gospel, and now 
blaspheme the Saviour’s name, and that, too, after they have 
known the evidence of the truth of Christianity, and studied 
the scheme of doctrine which it unfolds, and experienced some 
considerable sense of its importance and value. They take 
part with the enemies of Christ and His cause; and their 
malice would lead them to re-enact the scenes of Calvary. The 
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whole description must be taken together: past privileges and 
attainments associated with present opposition and hatred. The 
latter without the former, though ever so bitter and malignant, 
would not be the case contemplated by the apostle. 

Now, of the persons thus described, the apostle affirms that 
it is ddvvarov md avaxawitew eis petdvovay. It has been 
supposed by many that advvaroy does not here bear the strict 
sense of “impossible,” but only indicates a very great degree 
of difficulty ; and certainly there are examples to be found in 
Greek authors where this signification must be allowed. But 
it cannot be denied, that in the New Testament the ordinary 
signification of the word is by far the most prevalent (it is 
impossible for God to lie; it is impossible for the blood of bulls 
to take away sins); and in all the other passages of Hebrews 
where it occurs, it denotes strict impossibility: advvarov ~pev- 
cacbat Qeoy (chap. vi. 18); ddvvatov alua tavpwv adarpeiy 
dpaptias (chap. x. 4); ywpls 8¢ rictews advvatov evaperrijcas 
(xi. 6). And even with respect to those few parallel passages 
in the Gospels (Matt. xix. 26; Luke xviii. 27) which have been 
supposed to justify the signification of “very difficult,” they 
are not decisive; for it seems the obvious intention of the 
Saviour to affirm that with men the thing spoken of is impos- 
sible: zrapa avOpwrats Tovro advvarov. No good reason, then, 
can be shown why the ordinary signification of advvaroy should 
not be adopted in the passage before us: the usage of the 
epistle itself should settle the question, unless something existed 
in the particular passage which utterly repudiated the idea. 

"Avaxawifew is a dak Neyopevov. It is used by Josephus 
in the sense of repairing or renewing a decayed building; and 
it is occasionally found in the later Greek writers, tropically 
used to denote reforming the mind, changing the mode of life. 
In the passage before us it undoubtedly bears this sense. To 
renew to repentance must mean to bring back to the love and 
service of the Saviour, to bring under the power of religion, to 
convert from sin to holiness, It is said by some that the active 
avaxawite is here used for the passive avaxawifeoOar—it 18 
impossible for them to be renewed; but though such a use of 
the infinitive active is undoubtedly to be found, yet here it 


would make no difference upon the sense." It is alleged, indeed, 
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that in this way you avoid the necessity of mentioning any 
agent to whom the accomplishment of work is impossible; but 
the advantage is merely apparent: for whenever you begin to 
inquire into the grounds of the impossibility, you must grapple 
with that difficulty. They cannot be renewed—it is impossible 
to renew them: there is no more difficulty connected with the 
one statement than with the other. 

IIa\w is connected with wapamecovras in the Peschito, 
and also by Erasmus and others; but the position of the word 
leaves no doubt that it must be viewed as qualifying avaxawi- 
Cev. Nor is there any tautology occasioned in this way; for 
avaxawwitew refers to the first change of renewal which took 
place upon them when they first professed the gospel, and daw 
brings into view the idea of a second such change, which is 
affirmed to be impossible. Now here, I confess, there is a very 
great difficulty ; for you will naturally ask, Must not the two 
changes spoken of be of precisely the same kind? But the 
second renewal, whose possibility is denied, is beyond all ques- 
tion a renewal implying real repentance and regeneration. 
Must there not then have been a real renewal the first time? 
Now, but for the passages which have already been adduced, 
and the numerous others, in proof of the doctrine of the saints’ 
perseverance, I think we should naturally be led to return 
an affirmative answer to this question. But having respect to 
these passages, we must look upon the first renewal as one 
which, although it went to a great extent, and having all the 
external features of genuine repentance, was such as human eye 
could not challenge, yet stopped short of an entire surrender of 
the heart to God. Only it went so far, and was accompanied 
with such clear views and strong convictions, that, being wilfully 
thrown aside, the process could not again be renewed so as to 
issue in a real saving change of heart. IIddwy forms a verbal 
contrast to dmaé, ver. 4. 

Eis perdvovav some have rendered as if eis were used for 
8:d, “ by repentance,” but there can be no question that “unto” 
is the right translation; and this brings before us the idea of 
repentance in its most radical and incipient stage. Renewal by 
repentance would refer to the outward change of life resulting 
from repentance as the instrumental cause; but renewal to 
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repentance carries the mind back to the inward change itself, 
to the origination of a right state of heart towards God. And 
the thing denied by the apostle is not merely that the work can 
go on, but that it can even begin at all. It is impossible to 
bring them to repentance at all. 

This declaration has always been considered harsh and re- 
pulsive. Schoetgenius, in his Hore Hebraice, imagines that 
the entire difficulty will vanish, if we suppose the apostle to 
mean that it is impossible for him, or any human teacher, to 
effect the saving transformation described. But this idea de- 
prives the passage of all point; for in no case is a teacher able, 
without the grace of God, to renew any to repentance, whether 
apostates or merely unconverted men. Something manifestly 
is here affirmed of apostates, which does not hold in the case of 
others. Yet we can hardly conceive the apostle to mean, that it 
is beyond the power even of God Himself to soften the heart of 
apostates, though He were ever so desirous of reforming them. 
Where, then, does the impossibility lie? Is there any scrip- 
tural principle which will guide us through the difficulty? Yes, 
we find a complete solution afforded by the principle that God, 
in righteous judgment, sometimes withholds the influences of 
His grace, which are always indispensable to conversion, and 
consequently in every such case a saving change becomes im- 
possible. Nor is this an idea suggested only by the exigencies 
of the present passage. Do we not read in 2 Thess. 11. 10-12, 
“'They received not the love of the truth, that they might be 
saved ; and for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, 
that they should believe a lie, that they all might be damned 
who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness?” Now, without a doubt it is this judicial blindness, this 
final departure of the Spirit, that is the cause of the impossi- 
bility spoken of by the apostle in our text. The parties described 
have done despite to the grace of God; they have quenched 
the Spirit, and the Spirit no longer strives with them. Their 
impenitence is their punishment as well as their sin. How 
dreadful the situation of such persons! It is impossible to con- 
ceive a scene surrounded with deeper shades of gloom. Think 
of a human being, still living under the sounds of mercy, and 
yet inevitably doomed to everlasting destruction! His day of 
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grace has for ever fled. For him there remains nothing but a 
fearful looking-for of judgment and fiery indignation, which 
shall devour him as an adversary. He may be unconcerned 
and cheerful, but it is a deceitful calm; it is a slumber on the 
brink of destruction; it is repose over a mine whose train is 
already set on fire. A dreadful storm is mustering its fury to 
descend upon his head; a fearful awakening shall be his when 
the other world bursts upon his view; the moment is already 
fixed when the pile of his eternal ruin shall be kindled by the 
breath of God’s indignation. 

The remaining clauses of this sentence are obviously de- 
signed to display in vivid colours the aggravated guilt of the 
parties described, that a sufficient reason may be furnished for 
the dreadful announcement made respecting them. ‘Avacrav- 
poovras éaurois tov viov Tod Qcov, xal trapaberyparivovras. 

It has been disputed whether dvactavpow denotes simply to 
crucify, or to crucify anew or afresh. If we look to the use of 
the word in the common Greek, we shall find that it bears the 
same signification as the simple verb cravpow; the preposition 
ava referring to the elevation of the person crucified, and not to 
any repetition of the act. This undoubted fact has led Ernesti, 
Schleusner, Bretschneider, Wahl, Boechme, and others, to take 
the ground that the verb here cannot mean crucify afresh, of 
which no example can be found, but simply crucify. Yet it is 
very remarkable that the Greek fathers, and also the other ancient 
interpreters,—all, without exception,—understand ava to mean 
here, anew, again, as it does so frequently in composition; which 
seems to indicate that dvacraupow was felt to be quite adapted 
for expressing the idea of a renewed crucifixion. And that it 
really does so here, will be obvious, if we consider that it is not 
an actual, literal crucifixion which is spoken of at all, but that the 
word is used tropically to describe a certain state of mind. Now, 
as a figurative expression, it must unavoidably be viewed as 
looking back to the literal crucifixion of Christ, from which all 
its propriety and force are derived ; and it exhibits to our view 
another crucifixion of a totally different kind, though marked by 
a very obvious analogy to the first. The Jews who nailed the 
Saviour to the accursed tree, treated Him with cruelty, and 
contempt, and scorn. To this scene the apostle looks; and his 
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language intimates that those who act the part he has described 
are actuated by similar feelings, and chargeable with similar 
guilt. ‘They approve the deeds of the murderers of Christ, and 
they lack only the opportunity of perpetrating the same horrid 
crime. Their conduct, so far as the guilt is concerned, is 
exactly parallel to what transpired on Calvary. Whatever, 
therefore, might be the force of the preposition ava, where the 
verb was applied to real crucifixion, there can be no doubt that 
the idea of repetition is necessarily associated with it in this 
passage ; and if no parallel use of the word can be produced, it is 
just because no other case of a tropical application of it can be 
found. ‘The idea had never before claimed expression. 

The force of éavrois has been differently estimated—cruci- 
fying to themselves. Morus supposes the meaning to be, to their 
own hurt; which, though undoubtedly quite true, yet does not 
seem so suitable to the scope of the clause, as the specific object 
of it is not to describe the danger, but the guilt, of the parties. 
Theophylact understands the word as designed to express the 
voluntary and determined nature of the apostasy ; which idea, 
though perfectly suited to the scope of the clause, yet does not 
seem very naturally to arise out of the expression. Tholuck 
views the word. as a contrast to coram omnibus, and supposes it 
to denote the inward character of the deed; but such apostasy as 
the apostle is describing is open and notorious to the world, as 
indeed the next clause implies. Heinrich and Schulz conceive 
that the true explanation is to be found in the peculiar nature 
of the crucifixion described. When the Jews were effecting the 
actual crucifixion of Christ on Calvary, it could only be done 
once for all, as a common act participated in by thousands; but 
this peculiar crucifixion is of such a nature, that every enemy of 
Christ may do it for himself. Of this crucifixion there are as 
many separate acts as there are apostates. Every one does it for 
himself. 

The idea suggested by Bleek (195), and adopted by Delitzsch 
(230), is perhaps entitled to the preference, that the construction 
of éavrois here is the same as that of éuod in Gal. vi. 14: &¢ of 
éwol Kdcpos éotatpwrat, kayo xoopp. Now here the mutual 
crucifixion spoken of by Paul obviously means a complete and 
perpetual severance; and so the crucifying of Christ to one’s self 
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may mean dissevering all bonds of connection, and throwing away 
the Saviour as a possession no longer prized. And this view not 
only associates with the clause the idea of exceeding sinfulness, 
but also supplies the strongest reason that could be imagined for 
the affirmed impossibility of renewal to repentance. The parties 
spoken of, after a minute acquaintance with the gospel, and ex- 
perience of its excellence, have deliberately adjured Christ with 
something of the formality attending the crucifixion of one 
judged no longer worthy to live. 

Tlapadevyparifovras is the natural supplement to dvactav- 
pouvras. It expresses the idea of exposing to open contempt and 
scorn. Crucifixion was considered the most disgraceful of all 
deaths, and every crucified person might be said in a peculiar 
manner to be zrapadevyparilopevos. The only other part of the 
New Testament where this word occurs is in Matt. i. 19, where 
Joseph is said not to have been willing to expose his wife to 
open disgrace, avrny mapadevyparicat, for what he deemed her 
sin. 

It is worthy of notice, that while zwapamecovras is a participle 
of the aorist, avacravpotyras and trapadevyparifovras are of the 
present, indicating that the apostasy takes place at a definite 
time, and becomes a past event, whereas the unworthy treat- 
ment of Christ is viewed as continuing. From the tense of 
these participles Harless and Hoffman have drawn the conclu- 
sion, that the impossibility of renewal affirmed by the apostle is 
not perpetual, but hinges upon the continuance of the contemp- 
tuous conduct. Not because they have crucified Christ, but 
because they are doing it; and while they continue so acting, 
they cannot be renewed. But this inference annihilates every- 
thing that is peculiar to the passage before us, and to the sin of 
apostasy ; for there is no sin whatever that will not, so long as it 
is persisted in, prove an insurmountable barrier to conversion. 
The peculiarity of the sin spoken of by the apostle is, that once 
committed, it continues to pollute the soul of the individual, and 
shuts him out for ever from the hope of mercy. It 1s conceiv- 
able, that at times the remembrance of what he once experienced 
and felt may awaken anguish in his bosom; but it will not be a 
godly sorrow leading to repentance, but sorrow of the world 
working death. 
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The question has been much agitated, whether the sin here 
spoken of be the same as the sin against the Holy Ghost. In 
the Gospels of Matthew (xii. 31) and Mark (ili. 29) it is the case 
of the Pharisees which our Lord is considering when He utters 
the terrific declaration about a sin for which there is no forgive- 
ness, either in this world or in the world to come; and His 
words seem to imply that some of them, though they had never 
professed Christianity at all, had yet incurred this inexpiable and 
unpardonable guilt. In Hebrews, however, the persons spoken 
of have been illuminated with the light of Christianity, and have 
enjoyed and prized the highest privileges of the gospel; and 
thus there seems to be a decided difference between the cases. 
Yet this difference is merely circumstantial; for when we turn 
to Luke xii. 8-10, we find that our Lord, when treating of the 
same sin against the Holy Ghost, makes special reference to the 
case of His own professed followers. From a comparison of 
the three Gospels, therefore, it is obvious that the unpardonable 
sin might be committed both by men who had never professed 
attachment to Christ at all, and also by men who had enrolled 
themselves among His people. Consequently the passage in 
Hebrews may refer to this same sin, in the latter aspect, as one 
which the parties addressed by the apostle were in some danger 
of falling into. And this will be more obvious still, when the 
specific character of the sin is brought into view, as described 
in the Gospels. It is speaking against the Holy Ghost. It is 
acting despitefully towards the Spirit of God. The Pharisees 
had witnessed the wonderful works performed by Christ ; and 
although they could neither deny nor explain them away, yet, 
rather than acknowledge Him as a messenger from God, they 
preferred, in the obduracy of their hearts, to ascribe His miracles 
to the co-operation of the devil. Thus they maligned the Spirit 
of God as an impure and wicked spirit. Now the very same 
feature characterizes the sin described by the apostle; for 
among the privileges mentioned by him is participation of the 
Holy Ghost, and acquaintance with the miracles performed 
through His power. Yet at last the parties are represented as 
crucifying Christ, so far as it was possible for them to do 50, 
just as the Pharisees had really crucified Him when He was 
upon earth. The essence of the sin is obviously the same, only 
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in the one case it is professing Christians who fall into it, and in 
the other it is men who have never acknowledged Christ at all. 

Now, if the sin here spoken of be the same as the sin against 
the Holy Ghost mentioned in the Gospels, this furnishes a con- 
clusive argument against the view of the Lutheran Church, that 
regeneration is necessarily implied in the apostle’s language, and 
that it is the fact of having been regenerated which constitutes 
the peculiarity of the sin described. This cannot be maintained, 
unless it be at the same time affirmed that the Pharisees, also 
spoken of by Christ, were regenerated men. But in their case it 
was not the fact of having been regenerated that made it possible 
for them to commit the sin against the Holy Ghost : it was 
their knowledge, their privileges, their beholding the miracles of 
Christ; and so also it was the enlightenment of the Hebrews, 
and the possession of the privileges of the gospel. 

In short, what seems essential to the commission of sin that 
shall be irremissible is light ; such abundant evidence as conclu- 
sively manifests the operation of the Spirit of God, followed by 
determined and malignant rejection of the gospel altogether. 
The situation of those who thus shamefully and contemptuously 
treat Christ and His cause, is more dreadful than even that of 
His actual murderers ; for, while actuated by the same malignity 
and hatred, they are sinning against much greater light: they 
blaspheme the name of Christ after having seen the evidence, 
and admired the beauty, and felt the power of His doctrine. 
For the infuriated multitude who surrounded His cross, and 
drove the nails into His hands and feet, and mocked at His 
sufferings, Christ prayed, “ Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.” And there is reason to believe that many 
of them were afterwards brought to repentance, and received 
pardon, and are now shining in glory. But the very terms of 
this prayer suggest the idea that, if they had known what they 
were doing, they would have placed themselves beyond the pale 
of pardon. Now, this union of clear knowledge with malignant 
opposition constitutes the very situation of the parties contem- 
plated by the apostle; and therefore Christ’s prayer for His 
actual murderers entirely harmonizes with the apostle’s tremen- 
dous denunciation against apostates. Both concur in demon- 
strating that sins committed against the clear light of conscience 
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are the most dangerous of all sins, and sometimes rise to an 
amount of aggravation which it is frightful to contemplate. 
Wilful obstinacy, perseverance in sin after the understanding 
has been fully enlightened, and all the evidence of the truth has 
been seen, places men in a situation of awful danger. Pre- 
sumptuous transgressors rush against the thick bosses of the 
Almighty’s buckler, and with open eyes plunge into hell. They 
resemble the devils in character here, and they shall resemble 
them in character and state hereafter. When the Rubicon of 
hope may be passed, no human tongue can tell; but that there 
is such a stage in the downward progress of degeneracy, the 
apostle’s language too surely indicates. And this should lead us 
to remember that there are peculiar dangers to which those are 
exposed who are much conversant professionally with the word 
of God. Abundance of light, unaccompanied with correspond- 
ing growth in grace and holiness, may so familiarize the mind 
with disregard of known duty, as to destroy its religious suscep- 
tibilities altogether. 

In the 7th and 8th verses, the apostle gives a figurative 
illustration of the important and alarming truths which he has 
been propounding: yj yap 7) wodca Tov én’ adthas rodAdKs 
épyopevov verov, Kal tixtovaa Botdvnv ebOerov éxelvoss, 8: obs 
Kal yewpyetrat, weTradapBdvet evroyias amd TOD Oeod: expépovea 
5é dxdvOas nal tpiBorous, adoxipos nal xatdpas éyyus, Hs TO 
Tédos eis xatow. The general import of these verses, as de- 
scriptive of men, is sufficiently obvious. Professing Christians, 
who, enjoying the privileges of the gospel, lead holy and con- 
sistent lives, obtain blessings from on high; but those who, 
although possessing the very same advantages, live in negli- 
gence and sin, expose themselves to a more terrible doom than if 
they had never heard the truth at all. The whole idea is exhi- 
bited in a tropical dress, and a beautiful consistency is preserved 
throughout. Ij would be better translated “ ground ” than 
“earth;” for it refers not to the earth as a whole, but to a species 
of soil, or to a particular field under cultivation. The: use of 
mivw, as applied to ground, is quite common in the best Greek 
writers; and it very expressively describes the manner in which 
the most abundant rains are speedily absorbed. IItodca as an 
aorist expresses past time, while téxrovoa and éxdépovea in the 
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two dependent clauses are both presents, because they describe 
consequences that follow from the reception of the rain, and are 
of course posterior to it. What corresponds in men to the 
absorption of the rain by the field, is not simply instruction, but 
all those advantages and influences that are exhibited" so fully 
in the 4th and 5th verses. ’Ez’ avis is conceived by Bengel 
to express more than ém attra would do; and Winer (450) 
represents the difference as being, that with the genitive a degree 
of continuance is indicated. And not only is the rain thus 
represented as lingering upon the field, but also as falling fre- 
quently upon it. Tixrovoa, though originally descriptive of 
the birth of animals, is also frequently applied to the production 
of the ground, the earth being conceived as a mother fructified 
from above. Boravn has here a more extensive signification than 
in the native writers of Greece, denoting any useful production 
of the ground, whereas in them it is restricted to what we call 
herbs. This extension of the signification has resulted from the 
employment of Soravn in the Septuagint to represent 8271 and 
3p, which include every species of vegetable food, or ‘rather 
indeed every species of vegetable production, RUT denoting the 
tender shoot, and 3% the plant in seed. Ev@erov denotes 
primarily well placed, and secondarily convenient in any respect, 
useful, profitable, which is its signification here. ‘Exedvois is 
viewed by some as dependent upon tixrovaa, by others as 
governed by ev@erov ; but the arrangement of the words, as well 
as the insertion of xa) before yewpyetras, seems rather to favour 
the latter idea. It is argued, however, by Bleek, that evderos 
is generally followed, not by a dative, but by eds or wpos; and 
certainly in the only other passages of the New Testament 
where it occurs, this is the construction: ev@eros éotw eis THY 
Baotrelav tod Oeod (Luke ix. 62); obre eis yy, ovTe eis KoTplay 
evOerov éortw (Luke xiv. 35). Eis denotes the purpose for 
which useful ; the dative, the parties to whom useful. There is 
hardly a perceptible difference, however, occasioned by which- 
ever construction you follow. It has been doubted whether 6v’ 
obs means, by whom it is dressed, or for whom it is dressed, 
referring in the former case to the actual cultivators of the soil, 
and in the latter to the proprietors of it. With the genitive it is 
allowed that ds@ commonly denotes by, and with the accusative 
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on account of, for, though there may be exceptions; but here 
there is nothing to militate against the supposition of the ordi- 
nary usage, and therefore we ought to adhere to it, the more 
especially as the distinction is carefully observed in this epistle. 
The rendering of the Vulgate, therefore, a guibus, is undoubt- 
edly wrong. 4’ ods refers to the proprietors of the field for 
whose benefit it is cultivated, and who have a right to claim the 
fruits in their season. Now, when we look from the figure to 
the thing signified, who are the proprietors? Not Christians 
themselves, nor Christian teachers, as some argue, but God and 
Christ, to whom we belong, and who have a right to expect 
that we produce the fruits of holiness which are well-pleasing to 
Heaven. God is the husbandman, who sets out the vineyard in 
the parable, and returns after a time for the fruits. Of the good 
ground it is said that it werarapBaver evroylas aro Tod Qeod. 
This is supposed by Michaelis, Ernesti, and others, to mean 
that the land is demonstrated by its fruitfulness to have been 
blessed of God. But, without a doubt, the whole construction 
requires that these words be viewed as describing a reward or 
blessing consequent upon the fruitfulness. Grotius, Wittich, 
and Stuart conceive the meaning to be, that the field receives 
the praise of fruitfulness, and is regarded with complacency by 
God. Iam rather disposed to think that the language must be 
viewed as including much more than this. The reception of 
blessing from God must designate some positive influence by 
which progressive development is effected ; and indeed the lan- 
guage of Paul seems almost borrowed from the passage in the 
Septuagint, or is at least exceedingly like it, where Isaac says, 
“The smell of my son’s raiment is as the smell of a field which 
the Lord hath blessed ”—épv evdrdynoe Kupios. To restrict the 
blessing to a mere complacent regard, is quite irreconcilable 
with the ordinary meaning of the words: the blessing must be 
viewed as referring to those genial influences by which the fer- 
tility of the ground is enhanced, and the faithful labours of the 
husbandmen are made subservient to the production of ever 
augmenting crops. And here it may be noticed, that these con- 
cluding words of the verse have a preponderating reference to 
the main subject, and are less applicable to the figure than the 
rest of the verse. What is meant, therefore, is, that the faith- 
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ful use of religious advantages will be followed by augmenting 
blessings from on high, agreeably to the word of our Lord, “To 
him that hath shall be given, and more abundantly ;” peradap- 
Baveu with genitive expresses participation. 

The introductory clause, 7 miutca tov én’ avTis wodXdKis 
épyopevov verov, applies to the unfruitful field as well as to the 
fruitful one. They both receive the descending showers, and 
drink them in; but while the one bears valuable fruits, the 
other is covered with briers and thistles. Chrysostom conceives 
that éxpépovea is an inferior kind of word, and expresses the 
idea of an abortion, whereas t/xrovoa describes a prosperous 
birth, so that they are strictly proper in their respective places ; 
but it has been contended by Elsner and Raphelius that usage 
does not justify this distinction. In Gen. iii. 18, LXX., dxay- 
Bas nal tptBorous dvaredet oot are the words employed to 
describe tlie effects of the original curse upon the ground; and 
probably the recollection of that passage might suggest the 
phrase to the apostle here. On account of the noxious weeds 
with which the ground is thus covered, it is declared to be 
aéoxtpuos, worthless, such as cannot stand trial—such as, when 
inspection is made of it, is seen to be of no value. And a yet 
stronger expression is added—xardpas éyyis, near to cursing ; 
which refers to the measures that are likely soon to be taken 
against it: bearing only worthless productions, it is fit for 
nothing but to be overrun with the flames. It has been much 
contested whether #5 refers to xatdpas or to yj. According to 
the former view, which is adopted by Bleek, De Wette, Ebrard, 
Calvin, Schmid, Abreschius, the concluding clause is subordi- 
nate to the preceding member, and describes the consumma- 
tion of the curse. According to the latter view, which is held 
by Chrysostom, Bengel, Boehme, Tholuck, and Delitzsch, the 
concluding clause stands parallel to the one before it, and is 
epexegetic not of one word in it, but of the whole. The two 
constructions, however, bring out essentially the same thought. 
Perhaps, upon the whole, the reference to y7 is preferable. 
Tédos then bears precisely the same signification which it has 
in 2 Cor. xi. 15, Phil. iii. 19, where the same construction 
appears. It means the end of a thing, or what happens to it— 
whose end is destruction. But if catdpas be the antecedent, then 
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TéXos cannot mean end, but rather the contents of the curse, 
or issue of it. What is the fire or burning here mentioned? 
Allusion is supposed by some to be made to the practice of 
applying fire to a field overrun with thorns and briers and 
thistles, where the tangled thickets, the receptacle of noxious 
vermin, are speedily reduced to ashes, and the whole field pre- 
sents an aspect of black and dreary desolation. It is a decisive 
objection to this view, that when a husbandman takes the trouble 
of burning any field, his design is not to punish it, but to re- 
move injurious excrescences, and if possible to render it fruitful. 
But the object of the burning spoken of in our text is not 
remedial at all, but exclusively punitive. We must therefore 
suppose, that as in ver. 7 the concluding clause rather describes 
the thing figured than adheres strictly to the drapery of the 
figure, so in ver. 8 there is in the conclusion a similar departure; 
an employment of words rather suited to the real subject than 
to the figure; or if it be conceived that the apostle has some 
ground in view that has really been burned in the way of judg- 
ment, then we must turn our thoughts to Sodom and Gomorrah, 
to Admah and Zeboim, on whose plains the curse of Heaven 
came down ina fiery deluge. As we read in Deut. xxix. 23: 
“The whole land thereof is brimstone, and salt, and burning: it 
is not sown, nor beareth, nor any grass growcth therein, like the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, which 
the Lord overthrew in His anger, and in His wrath.” 

These two verses now considered form a short allegory. 
The one species of ground is manifestly designed to represent 
those professing Christians who faithfully use the means of 
grace they enjoy, who bring forth fruits meet for repentance, 
who adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour by a conversation 
worthy of the gospel. They receive augmented blessings from 
on high, and are enabled by divine grace to advance from one 
degree of improvement to another. They experience the truth 
of Christ’s promise, “To him that hath, shall be given.” The 
seed of the word, watered with the rains and dews of heaven, 
produces in them precious and abundant fruit to the praise of 
God’s grace. Those, on the other hand, represented by the 
barren field, are persons who, though possessing the means of 
spiritual improvement, yet never bear the genuine fruits of 
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holiness, and in whom the seed of the word, after perhaps 
having seemed for a time to germinate, is choked by the cares 
and pleasures of the world. These men draw down a tremen- 
dous curse upon their heads. Their abuse of religious privileges, 
their obstinate continuance in sin, their vile affections, gather- 
ing power from the very means of grace, mark them out as 
doomed to destruction. They are nigh to cursing. They are 
on the eve of being totally abandoned by Heaven ; and the 
inevitable result of such desertion, if it do take place, will be the 
fire of hell. It has been the view of many expositors, that the 
destruction of Jerusalem is referred to in ver. 8. Obviously 
this is not the main idea of the apostle; and yet it is not un- 
likely that there might be prophetically floating before his mind 
that tremendous scene of judgment, as one instance of the ven- 
geance prepared for hardened unbelievers and wicked apostates. 
Long ago foretold by Christ, it was now close at hand; and it 
is a remarkable fact, that none of the Jews who were faithful 
to the Saviour perished in that ruin. 

The apostle has now uttered some tremendous truths, which, 
like thunderbolts, were fitted to alarm, to terrify, to appal. His 
object, however, is not to drive the Hebrews to despair, but 
through salutary fear to rouse them to effort. Even in the 
alarming description of the barren field, the expression éyyus 
seems thrown in to suggest to them, that he by no means yet 
considered their case as hopeless. Accordingly, in the next 
verse he proceeds to assure them, that in describing the charac- 
ter and doom of apostates, it was not his intention to insinuate 
that they were such wicked and miserable persons. The dreadful 
consequences of continuance in sin he had set before them, lest 
any of them, through abuse of their privileges, should bring 
themselves into that dreadful position ; but he cherished a good 
hope of them, that being warned of the danger, and supplicating 
the help of God’s grace, they would renew their efforts, and strive 
to persevere in holiness. It is noticed by Bengel, that this is the 
only place in the epistle where the endearing epithet dyamnrou 
occurs; and Delitzsch remarks, that if it was to be used only once, 
there was no other place where its introduction could be more 
necessary or effective. It was fitted to soothe the minds of the 
Hebrews, and to make them sensible that, if the apostle had 
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uttered some severe things, he had done so out of true affection 
for them. The plural zrereicpea refers to the writer alone, as 
in several other parts of the epistle. Boehme remarks, that qezreio- 
peOa expresses more than zrerroi8apev would have done; the differ- 
ence being, that the latter word would simply have indicated a 
friendly trust, while the former expresses a conviction, produced 
by external grounds and considerations. Remarkably analogous 
to this passage is Rom. xv. 14: zérrevopas bé, ddeAgol pov, xal 
autos éyw Tepl tpav, Ste Kal adtol peotol éore ayabwovrns. 

Ver. 9. Hemeicpeba Sé rept tov, ayarrntoi, ta Kxpeirrova 
at éyopeva owrnpias, ef Kal obtw Nadodpev. We speak terrible 
truths, but it is not to fill you with despair; it is to warn you 
of danger, and to incite you to diligence: and we have good 
ground, in the love which you have shown to God’s name, and 
in your ministering to saints, for confidently hoping that, though 
you have been remiss in some things, ye are really devoted to 
the Saviour, and will obtain the salvation which awaits the 
redeemed in heaven. 

It has been doubted whether the xpeirrova wrpdypara here 
mentioned are to be viewed as a contrast to the curse itself, or 
to the wickedness that entails the curse. In the former case, 
the expression would mean the illustrious rewards which be- 
lievers are to receive in heaven: in the latter, it would refer to 
the present faith and Christian conduct of the Hebrews. In 
defence of the former idea it has been argued, that in the very 
next verse, connected with the present one by ydp, the apostle 
declares, as his reason for the confidence expressed, that God is 
not unjust to forget your work and love: He will not forget 
them, but will assuredly bestow the appropriate reward : the 
xpe(rtova Tpaypara, therefore, it is said, must be that reward. 
But in defence of the idea, that the phrase refers to the faith, 
and hope, and Christian graces of the Hebrews, it may be 
argued, that the very same things which are designated xpelr- 
tova are also described as éyopeva owrtnpias. Now this ex- 
pression, which is perfectly conformed to the usage of the verb 
éyeo Gar, denotes things connected with salvation, things standing 
in close relation to it; it cannot mean the final salvation itself, 
but rather what is inseparably associated with it. Now what 
can these things be, but the present faith, and trust, and perse- 
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verance of believers? For let it be observed, that as éyoueva 
owtnplas is obviously a contrast to xatdpas éyyis,—bordering 
upon salvation, bordering upon cursing,—it must denote things 
preceding salvation, connected with it as antecedents, and not 
as consequents. Were it necessary, then, to decide for one of 
the two references mentioned, to the exclusion of the other, 
there could be no doubt that present Christian graces, the oppo- 
site of thorns and thistles, would be entitled to the preference. 
Confidence as to the future wellbeing of any individual, not 
grounded upon anything good in his present condition, would 
be altogether vain, and what we may be sure the apostle would 
not express. But there seems no good reason why the word 
xpelrrova, more especially as being plural, may not refer both 
to the present character and also to the future condition of 
the Hebrews, and thus form a contrast both to the thorns and 
thistles of the useless field, and also to the curse ultimately 
alighting upon it. The persuasion expressed by the apostle is, 
that the Hebrews, with all their faults and backslidings, neither 
deserved to be compared to a field that bore nothing but noxious 
productions, nor would be subjected to such a curse of burning 
as barrenness entailed. This was his confidence, although he 
had spoken of such things with the view of arousing them to 
new zeal and energy. Ec xal odtw Nadodpev—although we thus 
speak. The present tense, instead of the aorist éAad7joaper, 
which might have been used, keeps the danger still before the 
eyes of the Hebrews, and reminds them that the apostle, though 
now speaking favourably, is not disposed to retract anything he 
has said. 

Ver. 10. Ov yap abixos 0 Oeds eridabécbar Tod Epyou tpor, 
Kal THs ayarns, hs évedeiEacOe eis TO Gvopa avTod, Svaxovncayres 
Taig drytots, kal Saxovodvres. It is alleged by Stuart and others, 
that ddccos must here mean unkind, unmerciful; and the chief 
argument in defence of this signification is founded upon the 
supposed exigency of the passage: it is also argued, that d/catos 
sometimes means merciful, benevolent; and that aéucos may 
therefore mean unmerciful, cruel. But no example can be 
pointed out of such a meaning of advxos; and even with respect 
to Sixazos, it is not clear that it ever specifically means merciful. 
Doubtless 107 is rendered in the Septuagint both by éAenpo- 
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ouvn and dixatoovvn; but there is no proof that the same usage 
in respect of S:cacoovvn passed into the New Testament. The 
only case where something like the signification of merciful 
seems to attach to d/cacos in the New Testament, is Matt. i. 19, 
where we are told that Joseph @y dixacos, and not wishing to 
make a public example of Mary, thought of putting her away 
privately. But Principal Campbell has nghtly explained the 
word in this passage, when he argues that it must be viewed, not 
as expressing the specific idea of merciful, but the more generic 
idea of worthy, upright—what includes every essential quality of 
a good man. But even though it were quite clear that dixacos 
did sometimes mean merciful, it would not therefore follow that 
aixos should mean unmerciful ; for it often happens that certain 
members of a family of words acquire a particular signification, 
which does not run etymologically throughout the whole. A 
presumption may accrue in reasoning from one such word to 
another; and where the doubtful term is of rare occurrence, 
the presumption may be entitled to some weight; but where 
the word itself is of frequent occurrence, an argument from 
etymology is of small value. Unjust, therefore, I doubt not, is 
the sense we must attach here to dé:xos. 

Does the apostle, then, it may be asked, mean to insinuate 
that there is such a merit in the works of believers as entitles 
them to a reward from God, which it would be unjust to with- 
hold? Such a deduction would be a gross abuse of the passage. 
There is nothing more explicitly taught in Scripture than this, 
that the persons and services of men are accepted only through 
Jesus Christ, and that all their own righteousnesses, so far from 
possessing any merit, are in the sight of God but as filthy rags. 
What have we that we have not received? and must not the 
idea then be absurd, that we can in strictness of speech make 
God our debtor? Let the most eminent Christians be tried 
according to the exact letter of the law, and they could not for 
a moment stand the test. Now the apostle’s language must 
be understood without prejudice to those great principles which 
make the salvation of man and the title to eternal life result 
from the free grace of God. But let it be noted that. the 
Almighty, while in the exercise of unmerited mercy He has 
freely bestowed the blessings of salvation, has at the same time 
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given to His people promises of happiness and glory hereafter, 
to be proportioned to their present attainments. Now, in refer- 
ence to these promises or covenant engagements, it may be said 
of God, that He is not unrighteous to forget the work and love 
of His people. “Se autem nobis,” well observes Augustine, 
“debitorem fecit, non aliquid a nobis accipiendo, sed omnia 
liberaliter promittendo.” Calvin, too, illustrates this clause by 
a reference to Phil. i. 6, where the commencement of a good 
work by God in any soul is represented by Paul as a kind of 
pledge that He will not abandon it, but will watch its progress, 
and do what is needful for its final accomplishment. The 
aspirations and principles which God graciously implants in 
any heart, it concerns Him as a wise and righteous ruler not to 
disappoint ; and therefore He fans the smoking flax, and pre- 
vents the bruised reed from being altogether broken. Perhaps 
the passage of all others most analogous to the one before us is 
1 John i. 9, “If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness ” 
—mvrros éott xat Sixatos. Does this mean that confession pos- 
sesses such a virtue in its very nature as constitutes of itself a 
title to pardon, which it would be unjust in God to overlook ? 
The very idea would be subversive of the whole scheme of the 
gospel: if this were the case, there would be no occasion for 
Christ’s sacrifice at all. Obviously the kind of obligation re- 
ferred to by John as resting upon God, is such an obligation as 
springs, not from any meritorious claim on our part, but from 
His own free and gracious engagements. He cannot deny 
Himself: He cannot be unfaithful to His promises (John’s 
language supplies the key to the whole): He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins. It is the same principle which leads 
the God of the gospel to bestow pardon at first where confession 
is made, to grant additional grace for the advancement of His 
believing people in holiness, and to confer glory at last propor- 
tioned to the attainments made here in the divine life. We 
have no claim of merit to any of these blessings, yet we may 
expect them all from a God of righteousness, because He has 
promised to bestow them. The final reward is a reward of grace. 
It is grace that strengthens us for the duties and trials of our 
pilgrimage; and it is grace that admits us at first within the 
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sacred enclosure of the Christian fold. Yet God’s very grace 
is our best assurance that He will not forget any work per- 
formed in His cause, or love manifested to His name. 

The reading of the verse before us is contested. Many Mss. 
omit the words tod xé7rov, and many contain them. Griesbach 
gives a detail of the evidence on both sides, and decides against 
the clause; Schulz, on the other hand, admits it. But Knapp 
and Lachmann reject it, as also Beza, Mill, Bengel, Bleek, 
Delitzsch. And, indeed, it is now generally allowed that the 
preponderance of evidence, whether you look to Greek Mss., or 
ancient versions, or the comments of the fathers, is against the 
admission of xozrov; and the probability seems to be, that the 
reading has crept in as an interpolation from 1 Thess. i. 3, 
where the same phrase occurs. 

The work spoken of here is not faith, as some conceive, but 
Christian conduct in general, which of course springs from 
faith. While the plural &pya denotes individual works or 
actions, and the singular épyov sometimes a particular deed, as 
in Mark xiv. 6, in such passages as the one before us, and 
1 Thess. i. 3, Gal. vi. 4, it expresses very much the verbal idea 
of doing, working. And if inquiry be made as to the favour- 
able features by which the conduct of the Hebrews was cha- 
racterized, we must with Grotius go to chap. x. 32, where they 
are commended for having endured a great fight of afflictions, 
bearing reproaches and troubles themselves, and sympathizing 
with others in the like position. Coupled with épyou dyer is 
Kal Tis aya7ns, which is not merely exegetic, but rather occupies 
the position of a particular feature brought out into prominence 
from the general épyov or course of conduct. 

It has been made a question whether eis TO évopa avrov 
describes the object of the love—love shown to God’s name; or 
whether the love spoken of mean love to the brethren mani- 
fested in God’s name. So the Vulgate: in nomine ejus. At 
first sight, it would seem as if the concluding clause, d:axovy- 
cavtes Tois aylois Kal Staxovobdrres, were decisive in favour of 
the latter view; but itis not. No doubt eds is sometimes used 
pretty much in the sense of év, and that, too, in connection 
with dvoua, as in Matt. x. 41, 42, 6 Seyopevos mpopyrny eis 
dvoua mpodytrov; but in the passage under consideration, the 
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article before dyazrns naturally awakens the expectation that its 
object will be defined; and the preposition eis, generally imply- 
ing motion towards, is quite fitted to indicate that object. So in 
Rom. v. 8, God commendeth éavtod ayamnv eis nuads. See also 
2 Cor. ii. 4, 8, that ye may know the love jy éyw mepracorépus 
eis Uuas ; so also Eph. i. 15, Col. i. 4, 1 Pet. iv. 8. This is the 
view taken by Chrysostom and Theophylact in former days, 
and also by most recent interpreters. 

The concluding clause defines more narrowly the nature 
of the épyov and the operation of the aydazrn spoken of : Svaxo- 
ymoavtes Tois wyiots Kat Svaxovovvtes. The Hebrews’ love to 
the name of God was not a mere profession; it was displayed in 
acts of kindness to the children of God, agreeably to the apostolic 
maxim: “ He that loveth him that begat, loveth him also that 
is begotten of him.” Avaxovety and Scaxovia are words of fre- 
quent occurrence in the common Greek, in the sense of furnish- 
ing and preparing means of subsistence; and they are applied 
in the New Testament to the help afforded by Christians to one 
another in times of sickness and distress, as in Rom. xv. 25, 
2 Cor. viii. 4. The words, as here used, must be viewed as in- 
cluding every kind of service, whether in the shape of money, or 
sympathy, or advice, or exertion. The participle of the present 
coupled with the participle of the aorist embodies the acknow- 
ledgment of the apostle that the benevolent exertions and sacri- 
fices of the Hebrews did not all belong to the past, but were still 
to a greater or less extent characteristic of them. Thus the duty 
of perseverance in every good work is tacitly enjoined. It is not 
the fact of having once yielded obedience to the maxims of the 
gospel that will entitle us to be received with the welcome, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord :” past performances can never cancel present obli- 
gations. Because there are cases where ot d@ytot, without any 
term qualifying, is applied to the Christians of Palestine, and 
particularly to the mother church at Jerusalem, as in Rom. 
xv. 25, 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1, etc., it is argued by De Wette, that 
the Hebrews to whom this epistle was addressed must have 
been Jewish converts residing somewhere abroad, from whom 
help was sent to their suffering countrymen at Rome. Bat 
the argument fails at two points. In the first place, whatever 
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might be the usage as to dytos, it gradually changed, as it could 
uvt but co with the spread of the gospel; and there are passages 
whore it is applied by itself to Gentile Christians, as in 1 Cor. 
vi. 1; and there are also passages where, to discriminate the 
saints of Palestine, rav év ‘Iepovoadnp is added, as in Rom. 
xv. 26. But again, even if the usage contended for had been 
wniform, the conclusion would not follow: for there were many 
Christians in Jerusalem who were possessed of means to aid 
their poorer brethren; and, in fact, one of the brightest ex- 
amples of Christian beneficence recorded in Scripture was 
exhibited at Jerusalem, when those who had lands and houses 
sold them, and brought the proceeds to the apostles, that distri- 
bution might be made to all, as every man had need. 

Ver. 11. Having now expressed a good hope respecting the 
spiritual state of the Hebrews, and mingled commendation with 
the sharpness of his reproof, the apostle next intimates that his 
object in using the alarming words, which might be offensive to 
some, was not to cause them pain, but to guard them against 
danger, and to rouse them to strenuous perseverance in the dis- 
charge of Christian duty. "Em:@upodpev S€ Exactov tuev tip 
avtny évdelxvvcbat arrovdny mpos tiv wAnpodopiay THs édmridos 
aypu tédous. ‘EmcOupotpev expresses a very earnest and long- 
ing desire. Chrysostom says that it indicates the deep feeling 
of a father: xal ovd« eizre, Oédw, Orrep hy Sidacxadunns avbevrias, 
GX 6 trarpinns Fw phirootopylas, cal wré€ov Tod Oérew, émrOv- 
povpev. Theophylact, too, paraphrases the word thus: 9 Wvy7 
pov Kalerat Urrép tuav. Now, the glowing zeal which the apostle 
thus felt leads him to individualize his readers. He does not say 
upas, but exacrov tpav, which shows that he was not merely 
concerned for the general welfare of the church, but profoundly 
for the spiritual prosperity of each individual soul among them. 
A minister, in order to discharge properly the functions of his 
office, must look after the individual members of his congrega- 
tion. It is probable, too, that the words of the apostle embody 
the acknowledgment that there were not a few among the 
Hebrews whose conduct was all he could wish; but this was not 
enough. It was his desire, not simply that some, not simply 
that many, but that each individual, manifested the full power 
of the gospel in his whole deportment. 
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Two leading views, with subordinate modifications, have, pre- 
vailed with regard to the meaning of this verse. Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Grotius, Schlichting, Limborch, and others, conceive 
the apostle’s desire to be, that the Hebrews would continue to 
the end to manifest the same zeal in ministering to the saints 
as they had hitherto done. But it is a strong objection to this 
interpretation, that the new idea embodied in the phrase apos 
THY WAnpopopiay THs édmlSos is made to occupy quite a subor- 
dinate place. Besides, if the apostle’s chief desire with regard 
to the Hebrews was that they should continue to act just as 
he acknowledges they had been doing, it is difficult to see what 
ground there could be for the strong censures which he has pro- 
nounced against them, and which he afterwards repeats. Less 
vehemence, too, might have better suited an admonition just to 
go on acting as in time past. Sykes indeed conceives, looking 
to the phrase éxacrov tpav, that the special object of the 
apostle’s strong desire is, that the same zeal which some of them 
had shown in ministering, each individual would now manifest ; 
but so far as the ministering to the saints is concerned, it is not 
spoken of in ver. 10 as characteristic of some members only, but 
of the church as a whole, and therefore the verse is not suscep- 
tible of this peculiar turn. The other view of the verse—adopted 
in substance by Bengel, Cramer, Boehme, Bleek, Lunemann, 
Ebrard, and Delitzsch—makes the apostle’s desire to be, that 
the same zeal which the Hebrews had manifested in giving help 
and sympathy to the afflicted, they would now manifest also in 
another direction, viz. wpos tHv wAnpodopiay ths éXzridos. They 
had been exemplary in one respect, which is cheerfully acknow- 
ledged as an encouraging circumstance, but their confidence in 
the great hopes and promises of the gospel had suffered decline ; 
and however stedfast some of them might still be in their 
attachment to Jesus, and in their expectations of His return, 
there were not a few of them who were wavering, and disposed 
to question whether it might not be better for them to fall 
back to the old religion. The precise point where their Christian 
character threatened to fail was in respect of the confidence 
to be placed in the promises of Christ, however long hope 
might be deferred; and accordingly we find, in various parts 
of the epistle, admonitions to hold fast their hope and trust. 
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See chap. x. 23, iii. 6, 14—the beginning of their confidence firm 
to the end. Now, this is the very thing of which the desire is 
here so strongly expressed by the apostle. Show the same desire 
mpos THY wAnpopopiay THs éAmidos. The verb wAnpodopeiy, 
which belongs to later Greek, signifies to bring full, to give 
sufficiency ; and the passive means to be fully convinced, as in 
Rom. iv. 21, xiv. 5. The noun also bears the analogous sig- 
nification of full conviction, perfect assurance, as in 1 Thess. 
i. 5, Col. ii. 2, Heb. x. 22; and,coupled with éAzridos, it means 
perfect confidence of hope, unwavering expectation. What the 
apostle wanted of the Hebrews was, that they should not vacil- 
late in their Christian hope, that they should not be tempted by 
the deferred fulfilment of Scripture promises to doubt of the 
truth of Christianity, or to give any quarter to the idea of re- 
turning to Judaism. It admits of question whether dype rédous 
stood connected in the writer’s mind with the verb évdeixve6a, 
that ye show the same diligence to the end, or with ty aAnpo- 
popiay Tis €Am Gos, in regard to the confident hoping to the end. 
The one idea does not materially differ from the other. In 
either case the duty of unwearied perseverance is inculcated. 
No confidence of hope possessed at one time is of any value if 
we afterwards decline from the paths of godliness. The adnpo- 
gopia Tis €d7idos here spoken of necessarily implies faith, and 
is therefore analogous to the wAnpodopla tijs miotews in chap. 
x. 22. Hope is grounded upon belief, and confident hope must 
have confident belief for its basis. The two phrases run into 
one another, and designate substantially the same thing. There 
is no ground for the idea entertained by some, that the one 
designates mere conviction of the truth of the gospel, and 
the other the higher point of conviction of one’s own personal 
interest in the gospel. They both look to the same thing, viz. 
promised blessings, which the one describes as believed, and the 
other as therefore anticipated. 

This verse has no reference to what has been designated the 
doctrine of personal assurance, or the acquisition of a thorough 
conviction of one’s own individual interest in Christ. Thst 
such a persuasion—and that, too, well grounded—is attainable, 
is obvious from the admonition of Peter, to give all diligence to 
make our calling and election sure. But here the feeling which 
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he apostle admonishes the Hebrews to cherish, is an unfaltering 
ersuasion of the great truths and promises of the gospel, which 
hey had begun to hold with a loose grasp. The opposite of 
ersonal assurance is not doubt about the truth of the gospel, 
‘at doubt about one’s own individual interest in its blessings. 
“he opposite, however, of the confidence of hope recommended 
'y the apostle, is such a doubt about the promises of Christ as 
zads one to question the likelihood of their fulfilment, and 
empts him to apostatize to some other form of religion, as in 
he case of Hebrews to Judaism. But though the apostle is 
ot here speaking of what is currently designated in our theo- 
ogical literature the assurance of faith, yet without question the 
ourse which he recommends would naturally issue in that 
lessed result. The more the Hebrews abounded in love, in 
leeds of Christian beneficence, in firm conviction of the truths 
f Christ’s promises, they would always be the more likely to 
eel an unhesitating persuasion of their own saving union to 
shrist, and title to the glories of His kingdom. 

It is a Christian’s holy life that is the evidence, both to him- 
elf and to others, of the reality of his faith, according to our 
zord’s principle: The tree is known by its fruits. There are 
ome, however, whose pretensions to evangelical sentiment are 
xtremely high, who affirm that we should never look to our- 
elves for any ground of hope; that it is an intrusion upon the 
ffice of Christ to represent assurance as resting upon anything 
Ise than the promise of God, or the free pardon proffered in the 
rospel. But there is here an obvious confusion of thought. 
Nhen the question is, What is the ground of a sinner’s accept- 
nce? the answer is, Christ’s righteousness received by faith 
lone. When the question is, What is the ground of a true 
aving faith? the answer is, The testimony of God applied to 
he conscience by the Holy Ghost. But when the question is, 
1as some particular man, A or B, really believed the gospel 
nd obtained pardon? it must obviously be something connected 
vith the man himself to which you look for an answer. Has 
he gospel produced its legitimate influence upon his dispositions 
nd life? Is he bringing forth fruits meet for repentance? Is 
ie yielding a diligent and cheerful obedience to the command- 
nents of Christ ? 

VOL. I. T 
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Ver. 12. The admonition to be as zealous in cultivating 
confidence of hope with respect to the promises of God as in 
‘performing deeds of kindness, is enforced as the best means of 
guarding the Hebrews against slothfulness, and rousing them 
to the imitation of those who have been faithful and_perse- 
vering in times past. Illustrations grounded upon contrast are 
very impressive ; and the value of example as an enforcement 
of precept is proverbial. As exhibited in the English version, 
the 12th verse seems to describe a second object of desire, stand- 
ing on quite the same platform as the first, in the 11th verse: we 
desire that ye do show zeal, that ye be not slothful. But the 
direct object of the apostle’s desire, as stated in the 11th verse, 
is, that the Hebrews cultivate some good confidence of hope, 
and then the 12th verse exhibits the influence which this state 
of mind will exert upon their conduct. We desire, etc., so 
that ye may not be: fa py vwOpoi yéevnobe, prytat Sé Tov 
Sia mlorews nat paxpoOuplas KAnpovopovvtwy tas étra S. 
As in chap. v. 11 the apostle declares the Hebrews to be 
vwOpot, dull of hearing, it has been imagined by some that we 
have here something like a contradiction ; but the verse before 
us points to the future as moulded anew by strengthened 
. Christian hope. Besides, in the former passage the word refers 
to slowness of apprehension, but in this it describes slothfulness, 
the indisposition for effort that results from feeble convictions. 

Mipnrnys is a word repeatedly used by Paul, but by none 
of the other apostles, excepting once by Peter (1 Pet. iii. 13), 
where its genuineness is questionable. 

ITictews and paxpoOupuias express analogous ideas: faith, 
and the endurance to which faith prompts. Without faith 
there can be no confidence of hope, and without some good 
degree of hope there can be no continued effort. ITIlorews and 
paxpoOujias, therefore, are indeed just of the same general 
import as 7Anpodopia THs éAmridos. Most frequently paxpofupia 
is employed to indicate the divine forbearance and long-suffer- 
ing in respect of sinners; but it is also sometimes applied to the 
fortitude with which men endure trials, and the constancy with 
which they cherish hope (Jas. v. 7, 8, 10). 

The ésayyediat here mentioned are the promises given by 
Jehovah to His people under the old dispensation, which have 
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all since obtained their fulfilment in Christ. To lay hold of 
these promises, and trust to them confidently, prior to their 
fulfilment, was a much greater exercise of faith than to accept 
them now. Yet there were many saints of old who walked 
with God, in the comparative darkness of ancient times, trusting 
to His word, and cherishing the confident hope of its accom- 
plishment. Their faith failed them not in times of perplexity, 
and their example is worthy of being copied'in every age. We 
should imitate their faith and patience, that we may obtain 
the same reward with which they have been blessed. It has 
been made a question, whether the persons here held up to the 
imitation of the Hebrews be the patriarchs alone, or departed 
Christians alone, or departed saints in general. That the 
patriarchs were in the apostle’s mind, is shown by the reference 
to Abraham which immediately follows. Indeed, that reference 
is the reason alleged for the supposition, that they only are 
meant in ver. 12. But the reason does not hold good to this 
extent ; for the leading purpose of the verses that follow is not 
to exhibit an example of a believing and persevering saint, but 
rather to point out in the oath of God the grounds for confident, 
unshaken hope. Besides, if the patriarchs alone had been 
meant, we should have expected xAnpovoynoavreyv instead of 
KAnpovoyovvrwv. The tense of the participle obliges us to 
conclude, that departed saints in general, whether belonging to 
the old economy or to the new, are equally meant by the apostle. 
And in what sense are we to understand the affirmation made 
regarding them, that they are inheriting the promises? Bleek, 
looking to chap. xi. 13, 39, where it is said of the saints of old, 
that they all died in faith without receiving the promises— 
that they obtaimed not the blessings promised, conceives that it 
would fasten a contradiction upon the apostle, were he made 
here to say, that they did inherit the actual blessings promised 
by God; and therefore he understands the words as simply 
meaning, that they inherited or obtained promises in the strict 
literal sense, as distinguished from their fulfilment. But it is 
overlooked that the passages quoted from chap. xi. refer to the 
earthly life of the patriarchs: so long as they lived here it was 
promises merely which they enjoyed, but the fulfilment hap- 
pened not in their day. In the passage before us, however, the 
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connection obliges us to think of something happening after 
death. We are to maintain our confidence of hope dype rédous, 
and we are to encourage ourselves in doing this by thinking of 
those who have gone before us, and who have in this way reached 
already the inheritance of the promises. Obviously, therefore, 
xAnpovopovvrwy does not refer to the receiving of promises upon 
the earth, but to the obtaining of the promised blessings after 
death. The faith and patience of the departed ancestors of the 
Hebrews had met with a glorious reward. They were now 
enjoying, in the invisible world, the blessings purchased by 
Christ for His people. That this is the correct view of the 
passage, is obvious further from the fact, that the inheriting of 
the promises is described as the result of faith and patience ; 
whereas if meant simply, as Bleek supposes, having promises 
given to one upon the-earth, it would rather be the antecedent 
of faith than the reward of it. Bleek, indeed, says, that what 
is meant is, that the promises, in consequence of being received 
and held fast, became a kind of hereditary possession ; and the 
view of Grotius seems to have been the same: jus certissimum 
ad posteritatem transmiserunt. But the persons described as 
kAnpovoyovvrwy are not the children of those who manifested 
faith and patience, but the very individuals themselves. Besides, 
xAnpovopety does not necessarily mean “ obtain as an heir,” but 
simply acquire or possess, as is evident from the fact that it is 
interchanged with éemuruvyyavew in ver. 15. Without a doubt, 
actual blessings enjoyed after death are here described. The 
reception or belief of the promise is faith; the long-continued 
adherence to faith is patience; and the final result of both is 
TO KAnpovopeiy Tas émaryyedlas, obtaining the precious enjoy- 
ments which the promise exhibited. ‘Ezrayyedéa in other pas- 
sages, as well as here, denotes the thing promised (Luke xxiv. 
49; Acts i. 4; Heb. x. 36). 

Vers. 13-15. The blessed results of persevering faith, which 
the apostle employs to urge the Hebrews to unwearied diligence, 
he illustrates not only by a reference to their pious ancestors 
generally, but also by a particular description of the case of 
Abraham, whose faith, though most severely tried, yet most 
signally triumphed, and was most gloriously rewarded : 7@ yap 
"ABpadp éraryyethdpevos 6 Qeds, ered nar’ ovdevds elye pettovos 
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opocat, doce Kal’ éavrod, Aéywvr, "H pv edrAoyav evrAoyTCW Ge, 
Kat TANOIvoY TrANOVVO ce Kal otTw paxpoOupnoas érérvye 
TS émayyedlas. 

Boehme refers yap to évdelxvucOat otrovdny, in ver. 11, as a 
reason for the zeal there enjoined; but évrayyetAapevos redupli- 
cating upon tas éayyedlas, which immediately precedes, shows 
that what the conjunction introduces is designed primarily to 
illustrate the concluding clause, 12th verse. There are persons 
inheriting the promises, and Abraham is one of these. And 
with peculiar propriety is his case selected, both because he was 
the person to whom the great evangelical promise was most 
explicitly unfolded, and also because his own faith in it was so 
strong and unwavering, that he has been designated the father 
of the faithful. The selection of his case, too, is attended with 
the advantage, that it affords the opportunity of referring to the 
oath with which God confirmed His promise, which justifies the 
confidence of hope recommended by the apostle. Another 
reason, too, for bringing Abraham upon the field, is his con- 
nection with Melchizedek, whose priesthood has already been 
adverted to, and is immediately to become the subject of de- 
tailed consideration. 

It has been made a question, whether ézrayryerAdpevos, as the 
participle of an aorist, should not be viewed as referring to a 
time prior to that indicated by the finite verb @poce, and as 
therefore embracing all the promises that had been given to 
Abraham from his youth. De Wette and Lunemann take 
this view. But the time of the aorist participle frequently 
coincides with the time of the finite verb; and it must do so - 
here, because the words of the promise are quoted, and are 
described as being uttered along with the oath: “ He sware by 
Himself, saying, Blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying 
I will multiply thee.” Not therefore the earlier promises given 
to Abraham in Chaldea, or during his early residence in Canaan, 
are here meant ; but the glorious promises which followed the 
offering of Isaac, described in Gen. xxii. 16-18, promises of an 
eminently Messianic character, the first and only promises that 
were confirmed with the sanction of an oath. 

The promise referred to is cited by the apostle. In its full 
amplitude it is recorded in Gen. xxii. 17: “In blessing I will 
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bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea- 
shore; and thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies: and 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed; because 
thou hast obeyed my voice.” The apostle’s citation is taken 
from the Septuagint, with this difference, that for wAnOuve ro 
oméppa cov, he simply says 7AnOuve oe, which, however, means 
substantially the same thing. Bleek, De Wette, and Lunemann 
conceive that the apostle’s reason for the change was that he had 
only here to do with Abraham as an individual; but Delitzsch 
sets aside this argument by the consideration that aA7Ouve 
necessarily implies the idea of posterity, and therefore main- 
tains that the sole reason for the abbreviation was the desire to 
present the promise in the most concentrated possible form. 
The full import of this great evangelical promise is unfolded by 
Paul in various parts of his writings: it relates to Abraham 
personally, it relates to his posterity ; it relates to this world, it 
relates to the world to come. Abraham, as an individual, was 
greatly blessed in temporal matters, and became a man of vast 
possessions and distinguished renown: but the apostle tells us 
that his faith in this promise was counted for righteousness 
(Gen. xv. 6, xvii. 4); on the ground of it he also looked for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 
Again, Abraham became the father, through Isaac, of a very 
numerous posterity, who to this day live as a separate race: 
but Paul, in Rom. iv. 16, expounds the same promise of the 
spiritual seed of Abraham, whether consisting of believing 
Jews or converted Gentiles. “The promise,” says he, “ is sure 
to all the seed: not to that only which is of the law, but that also 
which is of the faith of Abraham, who is the father of us all, 
(as it is written, I have made thee a father of many nations.)” 
And it is this view only of the promise which furnishes an 
adequate reason for the solemnity of an oath, with which it was 
accompanied when given to Abraham: it was much more than 
a promise of temporal greatness. And it is the same view of 
it which explains the marvellous power ascribed to it by the 
apostle, of imparting consolation to believers. And it is worthy 
of notice, too, that as the apostle, in what follows, brings into 
prominence the significancy of the oath that confirmed the 
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great evangelic promise to Abraham, so does he afterwards 
make of similar avail the oath with which God appointed the 
Mediator of the new covenant to the office of the priesthood. 
The promise itself, and the priesthood through which it was to 
be accomplished, were both inaugurated by oaths of God, and 
no other promise or priesthood ever enjoyed the same distinction. 
Thus we see that the apostle, even during his suspension of the 
treatment of Melchizedek’s priesthood from chap. v. 11 to chap. 
viii. 1, still, amid the hortative digression of chap. vi., is throwing 
out hints, and continues sowing seeds of argument which will 
spring up into a crop of convincing demonstration when he 
comes to compare Abraham with Melchizedek, and Melchizedek 
with Christ. 

God sware by Himself, because there was no greater by 
whom He could swear. Kaf éavrod. Kara is so used after 
duvupe only here inthe New Testament, but it frequently occurs 
in the Septuagint, and also in the later Greek writers. The 
prevailing mode of indicating the object by which you swear in 
the New Testament is by means of é», as in Matt. v. 34, etc.: 
pyre év Te olpave pyre ev TH YH. Elye ouoca, which means 
“had to swear” in the sense of having the opportunity or 
power of doing so, is a genuine Greek construction, although 
in the New Testament it occurs only here and in four passages 
of Luke’s writings, which is considered by some as favouring 
the idea that Luke had something to do with writing the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. An oath is an appeal to the highest known 
power, and therefore God in swearing could only swear by 
Himself. If He had sworn by the heavens and by the earth, 
then, as a writer in the Talmud remarks, the obligation of the 
oath would have ceased with the dissolution of the world; but 
as He Himself lives in secula seculorum, the oath sworn to 
Abraham will continue in force through eternity. 

Evdnroyav eddoyjow oe is a well-known Hebraism, grounded 
upon the practice of strengthening the finite verb by means of 
the infinitive absolute. "H py is a form of asseveration or 
swearing of frequent occurrence in the best Greek authors: it 
is a double affirmation—% indeed, uv certainly,—and inti- 
mates the perfect assurance with which the statement which it 
introduces is made. 
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Ver. 15. Kat oftw paxpoOupnoas éréruye THs érayyeMas. 
Here we have the concluding member for which the two pre- 
ceding verses have prepared the way. Otrw refers to the 
divine promise confirmed by an oath, which sustained Abraham 
under all trials; and paxpoOuyyjoas describes the perseverance 
which he was in consequence enabled to manifest. This 
word embodies here essentially the same ideas as 61a qriotews 
kat paxpoOvpias in the 12th verse—believing amid all per- 
plexities, persevering amid all dangers, holding fast, as the 
apostle elsewhere expresses it, the beginning of one’s confi- 
dence stedfast unto the end. 

And what is the import of émréeruye ris emaryerias? Those 
who view «Anpovopouvtwy Tas émaryyedias in ver. 12 as de- 
scribing the possession simply of promises, not enjoyment of 
promised blessings, are necessarily obliged to assign the same 
meaning to this phrase; for here we have just a particular 
instance of the general statement there made. And accord- 
ingly Bleek insists that émérvye tis émaryyedias is just a state- 
ment of the fact that Abraham received from God the assurance, 
Blessing I will bless thee, and that paxpobuunoas describes his 
conduct previously to this period. But this view violates all 
logical order. It reduces ver. 15 to a mere restatement of 
what has been affirmed in vers. 13,14. And as the promise 
quoted here from Genesis was given to Abraham mainly on 
account of his prompt surrender of Isaac, paxpodupnoas must 
be viewed, contrary to all the proprieties of language, as de- 
scribing his feeling in preparing for the sacrifice of his son. 
Without a question, therefore, éwéruye tis érayyeddas must 
here mean, obtained the promised blessing, which is the sense 
of the phrase in chap. xi. 33. And so Abraham, having re- 
ceived from God a promise confirmed by an oath, persevered 
with faith and patience for a course of years, and at last obtained 
possession of the blessing itself. 

Some, however, of those who take this view of ézérvye 
THS emaryyedias say it was the birth of Isaac that was the bless- 
ing Abraham obtained as the reward of his faith, for Isaac was 
promised many years before he was born. But the circam- 
stances connected with the history of Abraham quite forbid 
this explanation. The patriarch received the promise of a 
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numerous posterity and of great spiritual privileges when he 
first left Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. xii. 2). The same promise 
was afterwards repeated to him on different occasions (xv. 4, 
xvil. 1-8) ; but it was never accompanied with an oath until 
the time when he displayed his willingness to sacrifice Isaac in 
obedience to the command of God. Then we are told God said 
(xxii. 17), “ By myself have I sworn,” or-do I swear, ‘MY3¥3 °3, 
“for because thou hast done this thing, and hast not withheld 
thy son, thine only son, that in blessing,” etc. As the only 
promise, then, which was given to Abraham with an oath was 
given when Isaac was a young man, it is abundantly clear that 
the fulfilment of it could have no respect to the birth of Isaac. 
Others, feeling the force of these historical considerations, say 
the blessing which Abraham is here said to have obtained, was 
the restoration of Isaac from what seemed certain death. But, 
in the first place, the sparing of Isaac was not promised to 
Abraham : it took place unexpectedly,—to his joy certainly, but 
also to his surprise. Then, again, this event did not follow but 
preceded the oath—confirmed the promise. Neither, therefore, 
in the birth of Isaac, nor in the restoration of him from the 
altar of sacrifice, nor in any subsequent event of Abraham’s 
earthly life, are we to search for the blessing here described. 
Abraham, in fact, was now near the close of his career: all the 
most important events of his earthly being were past ; and there 
can be no room for doubting that éwéruye ths émayyedias de- 
scribes the blessed result of his perseverance to the end of life. It 
means, in fact, the same thing as «Anpovopovytwy Tas émrayyedlas 
in ver. 12: receiving the blessings of the life to come. And 
in this view of the language, the case of Abraham bears far 
more intimately upon the particular scope of the passage; for 
the special object of the apostle here is to show how confidently 
believers may anticipate finally reaching the place whither 
Christ the forerunner hath gone. Any fulfilment of a promise 
doubtless confirms other promises given by the same party ; 
but a fulfilment consisting of the bestowment of the identical 
thing we are expecting is a case more perfectly in point, and 
affords the strongest confirmation. Abraham hath obtained the 
promise in the invisible world : let us copy his faith, and we 
shall share his reward. 
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Ver. 16. Having thus adduced the case of Abraham as a 
particular illustration of the general statement made in the close 
of ver. 12, the apostle now lays hold of the oath, which the de- 
scription of that case had led him to mention, and employs it to 
demonstrate the stability of the ground upon which believers 
stand, and the unwavering trust and confidence of hope which 
they ought to cherish. He proceeds upon the principle set forth 
in detail in the Epistles tothe Romans (iv. 17) and the Galatians 
(iii. 8-16), that the promise given to Abraham had respect to 
the great salvation to be accomplished by the Messiah, and 
finally to be enjoyed in the region to which Christ the fore- 
runner (ver. 20) has now gone. First of all, he refers to the 
nature and purpose of an oath among men: avOpwrrot pev yap 
Kata Tov pelCovos Guvvovety, Kal Tdans avTois avTiNoylas Trépas 
eis BeBaiwowv o Spxos. Tap connects with the case of Abraham, 
not merely the 16th verse, but the whole exposition that follows 
of the rich consolation and precious encouragement embodied 
in the oath of God. Mey is wanting in some of the oldest mss., 
and is rejected by Tischendorf, Lachmann, Bleek, and others. 
It is not followed here by the usual co-related 5é, which supplies 
something like an argument against its genuineness. And yet 
there are not a few cases, as Winer shows, p. 624, where the 
contrast to jev is not expressed when it can be readily supplied 
from the context, and he instances the verse before us as one. 
Men indeed swear by the greater, but God only by Himself. 
The commencement with av@pwirot, when it is God’s oath that 
is to be the main subject, seems to require the presence of pév; 
and the contrast substantially is what formally appears in ver. 
17. Men swear by the greater, by one greater than them- 
selves: this 1s a circumstance essential to an oath among men, 
who are changeable beings, and who have too much cause to 
mistrust one another. Appeal is therefore made to a superior 
being, even to God, who is the Witness of all human actions, 
who is the Guardian of justice and righteousness, and the 
Avenger of injustice and deception. A false oath, therefore, 
is a most daring insult to the sacred majesty of Heaven : per- 
jury is justly considered one of the greatest of sins. The reason, 
doubtless, why the rod peCovos is here used to designate God, is 
the occurrence of the phrase in ver. 13, to which specially this 
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verse looks back. The use of the oath among men is next 
brought into view by the apostle. Its solemnity fits it for being 
employed in cases of difference as the means of terminating 
strife. When there is avriAoyia, dissension, and when there is 
no way of discovering where the truth lies, the matter is referred 
to the oath of one of the parties, and the question is closed. It 
is allowed that avriAoy/a has two significations ; viz. first, the 
more general one of contradiction, and secondly, the more spe- 
cific one of a contest at law, a law-plea. Now, the latter mean- 
ing has been adopted here by the greater number of interpreters, 
but the former is rapidly coming into favour, and deservedly. 
For though the sense of strife at law is to be found in the Sep- 
tuagint, yet wherever the word occurs in the New Testament, 
it simply means contradiction, as in chap. vii. 7: without all 
contradiction, the less is blessed of the better. And in fact this 
sense is more suitable to the case which the apostle is illustrat- 
ing; for the main question which he is handling respects not 
any contest between God and man, but simply a statement 
made by God, for the sake of removing all opposition to which, 
He is graciously pleased to interpose with an oath. And that 
such oaths were customary among men is evident from the case 
of Abraham and Eliezer, of Joseph and his brethren, of Israel 
and the Gibeonites, where statements, which, when nakedly 
made, might have excited doubt, were confirmed by oaths, and 
then accepted as decisive. The oaths commonly administered in 
a court of law are not parallel; for the witnesses on both sides 
are sworn, and the decision rests not upon the oaths themselves, 
but upon the apparent preponderance of evidence in one direction. 
The only parallel case in a court of law is where, in the absence 
of all evidence whatever, the matter in dispute is referred to the 
oath of one of the parties. The more general sense of contra- 
diction or opposition is undoubtedly the one to be followed 
here. 

What is the subject of this clause? Beza, Capellus, and 
others, as also the English version, say eis BeBalwow o spxos, 
an oath for confirmation; but it is obvious that in this case eds 
BeBalwow should have been placed between the article and 
Spxos. Therefore o dpxos alone is the subject, and all the rest 
belongs to the predicate. What is affirmed is, that an oath is the 
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termination of all contradiction or opposition, and eis BeBaiwow 
seems added to the predicate to describe the settled confidence 
which issues from the cessation of strife. 

It does not seem a forced conclusion from the apostle’s 
words, that the oath is not in itself an unlawful thing under 
the gospel, as many have supposed. From its very nature, 
however, it ought to be sparingly employed; not at all in the 
common intercourse of life, but only in judgment, when some 
point of great importance to the parties is under consideration. 
The words of our Lord, “ But I say unto you, Swear not at all, 
neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by the earth, for 
it is His footstool,” seem to refer to the frequent use of oaths 
in the common conversation of the Jews; for the oath that is 
administered by public authority is one common form, whereas 
the oaths referred to by our Lord were exceedingly various, 
according to the whim of the parties. 

Ver. 17. From the purpose of the oath as employed among 
men, the apostle proceeds to illustrate the design of God in 
swearing to Abraham: év @ epiccorepov Bovdopevos o eos 
érrudeiEar Tols KAnpovopors THS emaryedias TO apeTdOerov TIS 
BovAjs atvrod eueotrevoev SpKw. 

"Ev @ does not refer to the immediately preceding dpxos, as 
is manifest from the conclusion of the sentence, éyeoirevoev 
dpxw. It rather points to the entire fact exhibited in ver. 16: 
in which state of things, that is, since an oath has such power 
with men; and it may be very well translated, on which account, 
wherefore. Schmidt, Rambach, and others, view the participial 
clause, PovAopevos, x.T.A., as what is mainly connected with 
év ©: but this is obviously a mistake; for the will in God 
to afford abundant evidence to men did not take its rise from 
the customs of this world, but existing independently, it mani- 
fested itself conformably to these customs through the medium 
of an oath. ‘Ev @ exhibits the reason for éueotrevoer. Also 
meptacotepov does not qualify BovAcpevos, but émidetEa. What 
God was willing to do, was to exhibit abundant evidence. It is 
not the idea of superfluity, but copiousness, which this adverb 
here expresses. It is remarked by Lobeck, in his edition of 
Phrynichus, p. 747, that verbs of wishing take an infinitive of the 
aorist after them when the thing wished is conceived as imme- 
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diately attainable; and conformably with this canon émidei£ar 
is here used. With regard to xAnpovouots THs éraryyedias, the 
same difference of view exists as in the case of «AnpovopovyToy 
Tas émayyedlas in ver. 12. Tholuck maintains that it refers 
exclusively to Old Testament saints; but the description in 
the verses that follow of the persons for whom the comfort 
of the oath is designed, makes it undeniable that believers 
under the gospel must at least be included. Lunemann, again, 
argues from the 18th verse, that concludes this description, 
that New Testament saints are the only persons meant; but 
it is a historical fact that the oath sworn to Abraham was de- 
signed for his own comfort, as well as of distant posterity. 
Consequently the phrase must extend to the spiritual seed of 
Abraham in general, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether under 
the law or under the gospel. It is obvious, too, from the mean- 
ing we have assigned to KAnpovopovvTwy Tas éraryryedlas in ver. 
12, and to évérvye rijs érayyedias in ver. 15, that here «Anpo- 
vouous THs emayyedlas does not mean simply persons possessing 
the words of promise, but the spiritual seed who are destined to 
obtain the promised blessings, heirs of the promised blessing. 
What is certified to the heirs is ro duerdBerov THs BovArs avrod. 
The neuter of an adjective, used substantively, is common with 
Paul, and quite classical, and it sets forth the abstract idea with 
peculiar emphasis. The counsel or design, whose unchange- 
ableness is set forth, is the promise of blessing to Abraham and 
his spiritual seed, and the proof of unchangeableness furnished 
is the oath of God. ’Eyeclrevcey is translated in our version 
“confirmed with an oath,” which, although exhibiting substan- 
tially the design and purpose of the transaction, yet does not 
exactly express the meaning of the word, which signifies to act 
the part of a mediator. The one party here are men, and the 
other party is God, who, in giving a promise to men, interposes 
with an oath for its confirmation, and as there is none greater 
in the universe, He swears by Himself. ‘“Interposed with an 
oath” seems the best translation. 

Abreschius and Storr, as also recently Hoffman and Delitzsch, 
conceive that it is not so much the oath and promise given to 
Abraham that are here referred to by the apostle, as the 
oath mentioned in the 110th Psalm, by which the Son of God 
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was constituted a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek. 
And the reasons assigned for this view are, that the promise 
to Abraham was not the one in regard to which the Hebrews 
, mainly need admonition. It is added, moreover, that already, 
at chap. v. 10, the apostle had had the oath of the 110th Psalm 
upon his very lips, though, for the sake of admonishing the 
Hebrews, he had postponed the consideration of it; and as he 
is now steering full sail to the subject of Christ’s relation to 
Melchizedek, it is supposed that the oath connected with his 
priesthood may be the one here meant. But this view dislo- 
cates the order of theught by which the apostle has reached the 
present stage of his argument. No doubt he is making for the 
harbour of Christ’s priesthood, but his point of departure has 
been the promise and oath to Abraham, and of these the con- 
nection requires us to suppose he is speaking in ver. 17. And 
any apparent unsuitableness in them to impart comfort to be- 
lievers, and to inspire them with confidence, can only be occa- 
sioned by narrow views of their extent. In reality, the promise 
to Abraham embraces all other promises. It is spiritual as well 
as temporal. It reaches to heaven as well as earth. And it 
includes the one Seed in whom all the families of the earth are 
to be blessed. 

The 18th verse brings into view the special design of God 
with reference to the heirs of promise, in superadding to the 
promise an oath for confirmation: wa 8a dvo mpaypdrov 
dpetabérwy, év ols advvatov weicacbar cov, ioyupay trapa- 
KAnow Exwpev oi KaTapvyovTes KpaTioat THs mpoKerpévns eATi- 
Sos. What were the two immutable things to which the apostle 
here refers? Storr, Stuart, and others regard them as the oath 
which God sware to Abraham, “In thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed,” and the oath which He sware to Christ, 
“Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek ;” 
both of which, doubtless, are intimately connected with the hopes 
of believers, and are the means of imparting to them strong 
encouragement. But the two things here mentioned are intro- 
duced in such close connection, with what precedes, that it 
seems necessary to understand them as referring to something 
already described within the limits of the passage. Now the 
oath regarding Christ’s priesthood has not yet been mentioned 
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at all, and the only other oath spoken of is away back in chap. 
iii, 11, and it refers to the exclusion of the unbelieving Jews 
from the land of Canaan: it cannot, excepting by a very cir- 
cuitous process, be brought to wear any appearance of suitable- 
ness to the exigencies of the verse before us. What, then, can 
the two immutable things be, but the promise and the oath of 
God? The promise was first given; and being the promise of 
a God of truth, it was impossible that it could fail. But in con- 
descension to man’s weakness, God subsequently superadded to 
it the sanction of an oath. We have, therefore, a double assur- 
ance. ‘There are two immutable things on which our faith and 
hope may rest. A promise, and an oath to confirm the promise, 
are two sufficiently distinct things. Nor is there any force in 
Stuart’s objection, that what God has once solemnly declared 
can never be annulled ; for if that would show that the oath was 
not another immutable thing, it would equally show that there 
was no propriety in its being sworn at all. No doubt a simple 
declaration of God is more stable than the everlasting moun- 
tains; but then God Himself has been pleased, in condescension 
to our weakness, not only to promise, .but also to interpose 
with an oath, so as to give more abundant exhibition of the 
immutability of His counsel. Alike in His promise and in His 
oath, it is impossible for God to lie, or to have deceived. 

ITapaxAnors means an address, whether for consolation or 
for encouragement and incitement. The former idea is em- 
braced by perhaps the majority of expositors, but the latter 
seems most suitable to the whole design of the chapter. The 
apostle has not been consoling the Hebrews under distress, but 
exciting them to cherish confidence of hope in God, and to be 
faithful in resisting every allurement to apostasy. Now what 
stronger inducement could be imagined to zealous efforts in 
God’s service than the immutability of God’s gracious designs 
of mercy? Doubtless the same idea is equally fitted to comfort; 
but the simple question is, whether the design of this paragraph 
is to comfort, or to arouse and stimulate. 

With regard to the concluding words of the verse, o¢ xata- 
guyovTes KpaTncas THS TpoKxerpevns éd7ridos, two different modes 
of construing them have been proposed. Bleek, Stuart, Lune- 
mann, and others take of xarapuyovres as expressing a complete 
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idea, and then connect xparycat, etc., with mapaxAnow as de- 
scriptive of its object and design. According to this arrange- 
ment, catagdvyovres means escaped persons, persons who have 
sought and found refuge, like of cwfouevos in Acts ii. 47, saved 
persons ; and the meaning of the whole sentence is, that we 
who have escaped might have strong encouragement to hold 
fast by the hope exhibited to us. Now x«pareiy does signify to 
hold fast as well as to lay hold of; and holding fast the hope is 
just what might naturally be expected to follow zrapaxAnow as 
its object. The only objection to the arrangement under review 
is that of xatadpuyovres appears too naked. After catadevyew, 
you look for a place, or person, or purpose to be mentioned; and 
as xpatjoas expresses such an idea, and immediately follows, 
it seems best to connect it with xatagvyovres. The simple 
question, indeed, as between the two constructions is, whether 
mwapdxAnow or xatadpvyovtes can most easily dispense with the 
express specification of its object; and there can be no doubt 
that what the mapdxdnots is an admonition to do, readily 
appears from the whole structure of the verse. Still the nature 
of the connection between xpatjoa: and xatapvyovres is made 
a question. Storr, Schulz, and Boehme exhibit the meaning 
thus: “who have found refuge in laying hold of ;” but some 
preposition before xparjjcar would have been requisite to bring 
out this idea. The infinitive beyond all question is the infinitive 
of design, as in Luke i. 17, Heb. ix. 24; and the sense comes 
out to be, “ who have fled to lay hold of.” 

And what is meant by ris mpoxepevns edrridos? Because 
mpoxeto as is currently applied by Greek authors to the rewards 
exhibited at the end of the course in view of the runners, to 
animate them to strenuous effort, therefore many conclude that 
édmls mpoxerévn must point to the object of hope, and mean the 
rewards to be enjoyed in heaven. And very similarly, it must 
be allowed, is the word used in Col. i. 5, rv éAwlSa rH atroket- 
pévny év Tots ovpavois. But in the verse before us, the hope spoken 
of is described as a thing not to be claimed in time future, but 
already laid hold of, because it has been placed within our reach, 
and therefore Cameron, De Wette, Delitzsch, and others take 
éd7ridéa here subjectively ; and this seems to be the proper view. 
Besides, it should be remembered that hope, subjectively con- 
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sidered, is the topic which the apostle has been handling from 
ver. 15 onwards, hope to be cherished in the bosom, confidence 
of hope; and it is hope in this aspect also that is spoken of in 
the following verse, as we shall see immediately. The two 
immutable things spoken of are calculated to impart strong con- 
solation or encouragement. What anxiety or doubt should 
they experience who have the security of their ground of trust 
attested tothem by a divine promise and oath? We are exposed 
to perils and perplexities on every side; we are surrounded 
with difficulties and trials ; the devil goeth about like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour: but when we seek refuge 
in Christ, and believe the precious promises of God, then we 
receive a hope into our bosoms that fills us with joy and glad- 
ness. There is a hope brought to us by the word of God, laid 
down before us; and we are admonished to lay hold of it, to 
receive it into our hearts, and to cherish it. 

Ver. 19. In ver. 19 the apostle gives a striking description 
of the precious benefits which accrue from the reception of 
Christian hope into the heart, and the diligent cultivation of it. 
“Hy as, etc. Some refer jv to mapdxdrnow, but it admits of no 
question at all that édzré8os is the antecedent. “Hv as dyxupav 
éyopev TIS apuyns acgary te xal BeBalav, xai eicepyopevny eis 
To €owrepoy TOU Kataretdcpatos. Tholuck and Klee suppose 
that the hope indicated by the relative must be taken sub- 
jectively: in the other case the object of hope viewed as laid up 
in heaven is meant; but in this case, it is hope cherished: in 
the heart that is represented as an anchor to the soul. The 
idea, however, of a change of signification in the relative as 
compared with the antecedent is not readily to be admitted. 
And, in fact, the necessity felt for such a supposition furnishes. 
an argument of no small weight, as has already been indicated, 
in favour of the subjective view of éAzridos in ver. 18. It will 
be observed, that while in ver. 18 hope is represented as a 
shelter, where fugitives find refuge, in ver. 19 the different but 
analogous figure of an anchor is employed. Both in classical 
writers and upon coins this figurative exhibition of hope is of 
frequent occurrence. In the image by which the apostle thus 
sets forth the excellences of Christian hope, the soul 1s viewed 
as a ship tossed upon the stormy ocean of life, and in imminent 
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hazard of being dashed to pieces upon the rocks that every- 
where abound, or swallowed up in quicksands. “Now what an 
anchor is to a ship hurried along by tempestuous winds towards 
a dangerous shore, that is the hope of the gospel to a mind 
driven about upon the waves of uncertainty and conflicting 
opinions. And as it is of the utmost importance that the 
anchor of a ship should be both strong in itself and fit to take 
fast hold of the ground upon which it is thrown; so the apostle 
_ tells us, with reference to these qualities, that the anchor sup- 
plied by the gospel is both sure and stedfast, aogady te Kai 
BeBaiav. These two adjectives are very frequently found 
together. They express very similar ideas, the one negatively, 
and the other positively : dagady, not liable to fail, in regard 
to an anchor not losing its hold; SeSaiay, firm, strong, not 
readily broken. 

It has been supposed by Beehme, Bleek, Bloomfield, and 
others that the clause xal eicepyopévny, etc., is not connected, 
like dogady re xai BeBaiav, with dyxupav, but with jv, and that 
it therefore describes hope not figuratively, but literally. This 
idea, however, does violence to the grammatical construction. 
As both of the adjectives refer to the anchor, describing its pro- 
perties, so also does xal etaepyopevnv, with the view of indicat- 
ing the ground upon which the anchor is cast. A ship’s anchor 
sinks down into the depths of the sea; but the anchor of Chris- 
tian hope, while it also goes out of sight, is thrown upwards 
into heaven, and the soul, holding fast by this anchor, remains 
secure amid all the storms and tempests of life. It is only a 
hope fixed upon something beyond this world that can give 
comfort and energy to the mind under every variety of trouble. 
The blessed promises of the gospel are not limited to this earth, 
but reach away above the skies; and the believer who receives 
them is enabled to fix his desires and aspirations upon the 
glories of heaven. The anchor of his hope enters eis to éowre- 
pov Tov Kataterdcpatos. It is heaven that is indicated by this 
expression. The language is grounded upon the construction 
and services of the ancient tabernacle, in which there was a 
holy and a most holy place, of which the one was separated 
from the other by a veil, catamwéracya. In Lev. xvi. 2, 12, 15, 
accordingly, the most holy place is designated ro éowrepov tov 
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xataretdopatos. Now this most holy place, into which the 
Jewish high priest entered once every year, was a type, as is 
most clearly brought out in chap. ix., of the sanctuary above, of 
the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched and not man; and 
therefore heaven is here to be understood as indicated in lan- 
guage borrowed from the old economy. The anchor of our 
hopes enters into heaven, following our great High Priest, who 
hath gone thither before us. 

In describing the place where the anchor of the believer's 
hope is thrown, the apostle might have used literal terms, and 
said heaven; but at the risk of somewhat mingling the figure 
of an anchor with that of the high priest’s entrance into the 
most holy place, he borrows phrases from the sanctuary and 
ritual of the Jewish priesthood, because he is about to return 
from his long digression to the priesthood of Christ. The 
figurative description of heaven that closes the 19th verse most 
naturally suggests the idea of a priest ministering within the 
veil in the regions on high; and accordingly he adds (ver. 20), 
Grrov wpodpopos irép nuav elonrAOev ‘Inoovs, xata thy tak 
Merxuoedéx apyrepeds yevopevos eis Tov aidmva. 

“Ozrov, where, is frequently used for G7ros, whither, which 
never occurs in the New Testament. This substitution is to 
be met with in the best Greek, and it seems to associate with 
the idea of motion towards a place, that of subsequent continu- 
ance in it: whither He hath gone, and where He continues, 
fused together. And the connection of the 20th with the 19th 
verse does not simply mean, that where we cast the anchor of 
our hopes, there also Christ is; but it intimates that heaven is 
opened to our aspirations because the Son of God has ascended 
up on high. Our hope enters, because our elder brother is 
already there. 

II podpopos occurs only here in the New Testament, but it is 
common in the best Greek writers. It is applied to pioneers 
sent forward to prepare the way for an army, and to scouts who 
go forth to gather intelligence. Here it. describes Christ as 
having gone into heaven before His people, in order to prepare 
the way for them. The idea of a forerunner or pioneer neces- 
sarily involves the accessory idea of relations to others that are to 
come after, and not mere relations of time, but of subserviency. 
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Christ first enters within the veil; but He does so leading the 
way, and acting as our guide. The idea involved in mpodpopos 
seems to be nearly the same as the one expressed in Heb. ii. 10, 
where Christ is styled apynyos tis cwrnpias, the Captain of 
salvation, who guides His people to glory; or more nearly still 
in John xiv. 2: “I go to prepare a place for you; and if I go 
to prepare a place for you, I will come again, that I may receive 
you unto myself, that where I am, there ye may be also.” 

Behme, Tholuck, and Ebrard conceive izrép juay to be 
connected with zpodpoyos, in the sense of forerunner for us, 
our forerunner; but Bleek, Lunemann, and Delitzsch couple 
them with eo7AGev, which is undoubtedly the idea of the apostle, 
for the entrance spoken of is that of a high priest into the 
sanctuary. As the Jewish high priest, after having slain the 
victims in the court of the tabernacle, entered into the most 
holy place for the benefit of the congregation, so Christ, after 
having shed His precious blood as an offering for sin, entered 
into the sanctuary above, that He might complete in heaven the 
work begun on earth, and intercede continually for His believing 
people. He entered for us. The nature of the services implied 
in this expression is sufficiently indicated by the description 
given of the place, “ within the veil,” where priestly work alone 
could be performed. As acting imép juav, He pleads the 
merits of His all-perfect sacrifice, points to the blood of His 
offering (Heb. ix. 12, 24, x. 19), and makes intercession for us, 
or as expressed elsewhere (ix. 24), He appears in the presence 
of God for us. 

It will be observed, that while the last clause of the preced- 
ing verse is couched in language strictly applicable to the Jewish 
high priest, and the first of this one is for the most part 
modelled after the same pattern, yet the word mpodpopos stands 
without any parallel in the Jewish priest. He entered the most 
holy place for the people, but not as wpodpouos. He entered 
alone, and the people were perpetually excluded. Not so with 
our High Priest. He enters first, and He enters alone; but 
He enters as podpopos, to be afterwards followed by His people. 
Here, therefore, is the first indication of a glorious distinction 
of the Christian priesthood, which is afterwards more fully 
unfolded. 
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Having thus again brought the priesthood of Christ fully 
before the view of his readers, tlie apostle subjoins the peculiar 
description already exhibited at chap. v. 10: xara tiv rdfw 
Meryioedéx apyvepeds yevopuevos eis Tov al@va. (These words 
have been already sufficiently considered.) They are appended 
here, because they are the central theme of the apostle, and 
because the apostle has now brought himself from a long 
digression to the topic on which he had been about to enter at 
an earlier part of the epistle; and thus, after most naturally 
digressing from his subject, he again with ease and grace returns 
to it. Both the commencement and the close of the digression 
we have been considering, furnish fine examples of the callida 
junctura described by Horace. 


CHAPTER VII. 


bited in chap. vi. and part of chap. v., the apostle 

now returns to his great subject, viz. the priestly 

functions of Christ; and he prosecutes it without 
any further interruption down to chap. x. 18. In this the main 
body of the epistle he shows that our Lord, who was a priest 
after the order of Melchizedek, was greatly elevated above the 
priests of the law, and thence he infers the abolition of the 
ancient priesthood ; he points out a variety of respects in which 
the superiority of the Christian Priest to the Aaronical consisted, 
such as that His offering needed no repetition, that He gave 
place to no successor, that the forgiveness which He bestowed 
was irreversible ; and then the efficacy of the blood of Christ in 
purging the conscience is compared with the efficacy of the 
legal sacrifices, which was merely external and ceremonial. An 
entrance is made upon these magnificent and most precious 
truths in chap. vii.; of which the first ten verses treat of Mel- 
chizedek and his priesthood according to the information exhibited 
in Genesis, and then the remaining verses handle the priesthood 
of Christ as illustrated by the relation in which, according to the 
110th Psalm, it stands to the priesthood of Melchizedek. 

The first section of the chapter, which treats of Melchizedek 
and his relation to Levi, divides itself into two portions; the 
one consisting of three verses, which exhibit the history of Mel- 
chizedek both in its positive and negative aspects; and the 
other consisting of seven verses, which argue Melchizedek’s 
superiority to Levi on the ground of the tithes which were paid 
tohim by Abraham. The 110th Psalm is the mine from which, 
with the aid of the historical statements of Genesis, the whole 
riches of the chapter before us are gathered by the apostle. 

Melchizedek stands before us as a most mysterious indi- 
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vidual. The gloom of distant ages envelopes his person, and 
the brief notices which are given of him are of a highly enig- 
matical kind. Who was he? Whence did he come? Whither 
did he go? And when did he leave this earthly scene? No 
satisfactory answer can be given to these questions. His 
origin, his mode of life, his continuance on earth, his disappear- 
ance, are all involved in the profoundest darkness. Contradic- 
tions and impossibilities almost seem to meet in his person. It 
need not, therefore, surprise us that his character and condition 
should always have been a fruitful subject of speculation in the 
Church. The strange announcements made regarding him by 
the apostle, as well as the dignified position assigned to him in 
the Old Testament, coupled with the absence of all historical 
details, have given rise to a multitude of different views, some of 
which are an outrage upon everything like sobriety of judgment. 

It was an idea entertained by the Hieracites of early times 
that Melchizedek was the Holy Ghost; and the Melchize- 
decians supposed that he was an impersonation of some divine 
influence, more powerful than Christ Himself, and the model 
after which Christ was made. But these notions are altogether 
without foundation, and utterly subversive of the grand prin- 
ciples of the gospel. They do not at all comport with the narra- 
tive in the book of Genesis, nor with the statements made by 
the apostle; and the most wonderful thing about them is, that 
they should ever have found acceptance with any who acknow- 
ledged the Scriptures as the word of God. 

A more prevalent idea in early times, and a more plausible 
one, was that Melchizedek was Christ Himself; and there are 
still some who entertain this opinion. They suppose there was 
an incarnation of the Son of God previously to the one which 
took place when He was born in Bethlehem; that in the days 
of Abraham He lived in the flesh, and reigned upon the earth, 
and went in and out among the children of men; and that it 
was He who met the father of the faithful returning from the 
slaughter of the kings, and refreshed him with bread and wine, 
and blessed him. But there are two considerations which com- 
pletely overturn this view. In the first place, the apostle de- 
clares of Melchizedek that he was made like to the Son of God, 
which undoubtedly implies that, while in some respects they ° 
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resembled one another, they were yet different individuals. The 
very idea of resemblance or comparison indicates that the objects 
spoken ef are numerically different from one another. But 
further, Melchizedek is described by the apostle as a prefigura- 
tion of Christ, and we are told that Christ was made a priest 
after the order of Melchizedek. Now nothing is ever employed 
to stand as the type of itself, but one thing is made the type 
of another. It is obvious, too, that the whole strain of Scrip- 
ture, both in the Old Testament and in the New, leads to the 
conclusion that the incarnation of the Son of God first took 
place when IIe was born at the commencement of the Christian 
era. The Old Testament invariably describes the appearance 
of the Messiah as an event that was yet to take place; while 
the New Testament exhibits it as one which had never occurred 
before. Christ became incarnate only once. 

Various other opinions have been entertained regarding the 
person of Melchizedek. Some have imagined that he was an 
angel, whom God sent to reside in this world, and to discharge 
important duties for the benefit of men; but though angels are 
described in this epistle as ministering spirits to the saints, yet 
the whole analogy of revelation is opposed to the idea of their 
being invested with the offices of kings and priests on the earth. 
Of those who allow Melchizedek to have been a man, some have 
supposed that he was the translated Enoch, sent back from the 
abodes of bliss to reside again in this world in a body that 
never had died, that he might furnish an example of faith and 
holy living, and superintend the civil and religious concerns of 
men ; and others have maintained that he was Shem, the son of 
Noah, who survived the flood, and according to the Hebrew text 
survived till the days of Abraham. But both these suppositions 
are inconsistent with the account given regarding Melchizedek, 
whose parents are unknown and whose origin cannot be traced, 
whereas the descent both of Enoch and Shem is distinctly re- 
corded in Scripture. In fact, if it could be shown that Mel- 
chizedek was either the one or the other of these patriarchs, or 
any other whose parentage is mentioned, the statements of the 
. apostle regarding him would be falsified. It would not be true 
that he was drdtwp, duntwp, ayeveadoyntos. You can only 
show who Melchizedek was by giving the lie to Paul. 
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It seems then utterly vain to attempt identifying Melchize- 
dek with any other individual mentioned in Scripture. We 
only know the few facts of his history which are recordéd in the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis, and in the passage before us, 
which is founded upon Genesis ; and within these narrow limits 
we must be contented to confine ourselves. Everything else 
regarding him is enveloped in mysterious darkness, which it is _ 
impossible for the sharpest or most powerful human intellect to 
dispel. Nay, the very mystery connected with his person is an 
indispensable element of his typical character ; and having been 
appointed for this purpose, it must for ever elude the power of 
man to fathom its depths. Who shall discover what God has 
been pleased to conceal ? 

The first three verses embody the leading facts regarding 
Melchizedek, and describe his priesthood in words grounded 
upon the 110th Psalm. The general structure of this period is 
abundantly obvious, and it presents more of the roundness of 
Greek composition than is usual with Paul. The view of Beza, 
Schulz, and others, who supply éorl before Bacireds Zarnp, as 
if these words were the commencement of the predicate, is to be 
rejected; and equally that of Storr, who would translate the 
first two verses thus: “ For this Melchizedek, etc., is by inter- 
pretation king of righteousness,” and then begin a new sentence 
at amdrwp in ver. 3. Undoubtedly Melchizedek stands as the 
nominative to puévec, and all that intervenes between them is 
connected with it by apposition. In this way only do you pre- 
serve the harmony and orderly flow of the sentence: in this 
way only do you assign its proper force to yap. The affirma- 
tion which is the burden of the three verses, that Melchizedek 
péver iepevs eis TO Sunvexés, plainly stands connected, as a reason 
marshalled by ydp, with the concluding words of the last chap- 
ter, Inoods cata rv tTdfw Medrywoedée dpyvepeds yevomevos eis 
tov ai@va. Kbrard indeed affirms that ydp is not argumentative, 
but explicative, because it cannot be supposed that the apostle 
would ever think of setting himself to prove a position quoted 
from the word of God. True, he accepts the position, “ Thou 
art a priest for ever,” as a divine dictum that needs no proof ; 
but then the object of the ydp is not to establish this point, but 
only to show that, as perpetuity is ascribed to the priesthood of 
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Christ, so also there was a certain kind of permanency in the 
priesthood of Melchizedek himself, and thus a correspondence 
between’ the type and the antitype. “For this Melchizedek 
... abideth a priest for ever.” With regard to the long train 
of clauses interposed between the nominative and the affirming 
verb, it will be observed that they divide themselves into two 
classes; viz. first, statements gathered from the book of Genesis, 
and secondly, comments made by the apostle himself. The 
former class of circumstances, reaching down to ’ASpady, are 
rightly considered by Ebrard, and also by Delitzsch, as belong- 
ing to the subject; and the latter, commencing at aporrov pe, 
as connected with the predicate in the way of assigning reasons 
for the affirmation made: For this Melchizedek abideth a priest 
for ever, as being king of righteousness, king of peace, without 
father, without mother, without beginning of days, or end of life. 

Of the points belonging to the subject, and gathered from 
Genesis, the first is Baovxeds Jarry. Some have supposed the 
place here mentioned to be Salim near to Enon, where John 
baptized ; and in support of this view the authority of Jerome 
is adduced, who not only affirms, Epis. ad Evagrium, that Salim 
near Scythopolis was the place, but adds that there were ruins 
still remaining in his day which were supposed to be those of 
the palace of Melchizedek. The most prevalent opinion, how- 
ever, has always been, that Jerusalem was the seat of Melchi- 
zedek’s government; and in defence of this view it has been 
argued that there were ancient kings in Jerusalem, as appears 
from Josh. x. 1, who bore the exactly equivalent title of Adoni- 
zedek. Certain it is, too, that in the book of Psalms (Ixxvi. 2) 
the metropolis of Judea is designated Salem, for where else was 
the tabernacle of God? And if it be said that in that psalm 
the name is just an abbreviation of Jerusalem, it may with 
more probability be argued that it rather is the more ancient 
name, seeing that poetry delights in words that have fallen 
out of common use. Indeed, Jerusalem just means habitation 
of Salem, or habitation or inheritance of peace, which renders 
it highly probable that the original name of the place was Salem. 
And this, in fact, is the account given by Josephus, a more 
ancient authority than Jerome, who not only mentions that 


Melchizedek was king of the city of Solyma, but adds that 
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Solyma subsequently received the name of Hierosolyma. The 
very seat, therefore, probably of Melchizedek’s power was the 
place where the temple of God afterwards stood, which 
Christ styled His Father’s house, and which He claimed the 
privilege of regulating according to His pleasure. There is 
one consideration urged by Bleek against this view, that if 
Jerusalem had been the place meant, we can hardly conceive 
the apostle, on the watch as he is for analogies, would have 
failed to exhibit the seat of Melchizedek’s government and 
priestly service, as a type of the New Jerusalem above where 
Christ ministers, whereas he contents himself with adverting to 
the etymology of Salem. But it seems a sufficient reply to this 
argument, that he has not reached that part of his subject where 
he has occasion to treat of the sanctuary connected with the 
Christian priesthood ; and when he does come to handle this 
topic, it is after he has left Melchizedek, and has been discours- 
ing of Aaron and the Levitical priesthood, so that the taber- 
nacle then presents itself to him as the most fitting type of the 
sanctuary above. 

But Melchizedek was not only a king: he was also priest 
of the Most High God—iepeds rod Qeod tod npicrov. It is 
strange that Bleek should imagine that because the people 
governed by Melchizedek were Canaanites, therefore these 
words must be understood polytheistically, as meaning the 
highest God among a number of gods. The original Hebrew 
expression is fey 2X, which always signifies, not the highest of 
gods, but God most high over all that exists, possessor of heaven 
and earth. From a glance at Gen. xiv. 18, 22, it is patent 
to the eye that the God whose priest Melchizedek was, and the 
God whom Abraham worshipped, were the one and the same 
God. The priest-king and the patriarch speak of Him in pre- 
cisely the same terms. The union of the kingly and priestly 
offices was quite uncommon among the Jews; but they were 
conjoined in Melchizedek, that he might be the more remark- 
able a prefiguration of our Lord, who sits a priest upon His 
throne. Doubtless, Melchizedek discharged the duties of his 
priestly office for those over whom he ruled with kingly autho- 
rity. Here, therefore, we find a community, not of the race of 


Abraham, which worshipped the living and true God in the 
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land of Canaan, and enjoyed the ministrations of a divinely 
appointed priest. May we not see in this an illustration of what 
was overlooked by Elijah, that God may often have a seed to 
serve Him in the most unlikely situations, and that it is not for 
us to say, Only here or only there the genuine followers of 
Christ are to be found? The day of judgment will reveal 
saints who were altogether unknown in this world; and the 
words of Cornelius will be fully vindicated, that God is no re- 
specter of persons. 

The historical facts recorded in Genesis regarding Melchi- 
zedek are next mentioned by the apostle in language grounded 
upon the Septuagint: o ouvavrncas "ABpaap trootpégorrt 
amo THs KoTrHs Tov Bacihéwv. This is the one and only occa- 
sion on which Melchizedek appears upon the field of history as 
an acting personage ; and it is remarkable that it should be just 
at the moment when Abraham, as the conqueror of four kings 
and the deliverer of five, stands forth as a mighty potentate, 
the foe of tyrants, but the disinterested friend of the oppressed. 
Just when the patriarch’s greatness was most conspicuous, then 
the king-priest of Salem emerges from impenetrable darkness, 
acts the part of a superior to Abraham, and then immediately 
evanishes from view, never more to appear upon the stage. 
Bleek adopts the idea of Schlichting, that the meeting of Mel- 
chizedek with Abraham is mentioned by the apostle, not as 
having anything mysteriously significant about itself, but simply 
as serving to set forth vividly the scene of the blessing that 
follows. But the peculiar time of the meeting is one of the cir- 
cumstances that evince the greatness of Melchizedek ; and the 
fact of its being the only historical statement that is made 
regarding him, forms the ground of the negative description 
that speedily follows, “ without father, without mother.” 

Kai evroynoas aitov, “and blessed him.” This blessing is 
fully exhibited in Gen. xiv. 19, 20, and it obviously appears as 
a priestly act. It does not simply mean that the priest con- 
gratulated the patriarch on the success of his expedition, but 
that he also pronounced a real blessing upon him, which the 
God whom he served would not allow to fall to the ground. 
When the patriarchs blessed their children, it was as prophets 
they spoke, whose tongues were guided by the Spirit of God; 
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and the same doubtless was the case in the present instance. 
And now the last historical statement is added, in words nearly 
the same as those of the Septuagint, though more rhythmical 
and better adapted to their place in this long flowing period: @ 
nar Sexdtny amo tavrwy énepicey "ABpadu. The office of Mel- 
chizedek as priest, and the definite portion of the spoils presented 
to him, make it obvious that Abraham’s design was not merely 
to show gratitude to him for kindness, but mainly to express 
reverence for him as a divinely appointed and holy priest. The 
patriarch recognised Melchizedek as a priest of the Most High 
God by paying tithes to him. It is not stated that this was a 
yearly tribute paid by Abraham. On the contrary, it seems 
probable that it was an isolated and incidental acknowledgment 
springing out of circumstances; for the offering was presented 
upon a journey, and it is expressly stated in the 4th verse that 
it was the tenth part of the spoils. Whether Abraham ever 
again met Melchizedek, we are utterly ignorant. 

And now commences the apostle’s own comment, grounded 
not only upon the statements of Genesis, but also upon the 
silence of the record; and he obviously represents the various 
features which he adverts to in the state and character of 
Melchizedek as points in respect of which he was made, in a 
certain sense, like to the Son of God. His language is very 
remarkable. Melchizedek flourished long before the incarnation 
of Christ. It might have been supposed, therefore, it would be 
said that Christ was made like to Melchizedek; but he says the 
very reverse, that Melchizedek was made like to Him; from 
which it is obvious that the character and position and offices of 
Melchizedek were all arranged in providence so as to fit him for 
being a distinguished type of our Lord. Paul did not simply 
find Melchizedek suitable to his purpose, and therefore press 
him into the service, but he recognised him as one whom the 
all-observing, all-controlling providence of God had raised up 
for a specific end: ddwporwpévos 5é TH vi@ Tov Oeod. 

The first circumstance the apostle mentions is grounded 
upon the interpretation of Melchizedek’s name: mparov pep 
Epunvevopevos Bacirers Sixavocvvns, that is, xata To dvopa 
avrov. Both Philo and Josephus draw attention to the nghteous 
character of Melchizedek, and they interpret his name as signi- 
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fying TH watpip yAwoon, Baotrevs Sixatos. The apostle’s ren- 
dering is more precise and literal ; and while it equally exhibits 
the righteous character of the king-priest, it is better adapted 
to Him of whom Melchizedek was a type, who was not only 
righteous in Himself, but was also the source and fountain of 
righteousness to others (1 Cor. i. 30). It was common in 
ancient times for individuals, though having names already, to 
obtain others, grounded upon some feature of their character, 
or some achievement performed by them: God Himself gave 
new names to Abraham and Sarah, expressive of the honour 
He designed for them. We must view the name of Mel- 
chizedek, therefore, seeing the apostle gives so formal an inter- 
pretation of it, as really descriptive of the character he bore. 
He was king of righteousness—a man of integrity, an upright 
and faithful ruler. His throne was established with justice and 
judgment, and he swayed a sceptre of righteousness over the 
subjects who enjoyed the privilege of being ruled by him. How 
well fitted, then, was this illustrious king to prefigure Him who 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners! What 
says David regarding the Messiah? “ Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever: the sceptre of Thy kingdom is a right 
sceptre: Thou lovest righteousness and hatest wickedness ; 
therefore God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of 
gladness above Thy fellows.” How happy compared with most 
other nations would the subjects of Melchizedek be; and what 
a scene of blessedness will this world present when the righteous 
rule of Christ extends from sea to sea, and from the river even 
to the ends of the earth ! 

As the apostle interprets the name of Melchizedek, so he 
does the same with the place where the seat of his government 
was: émeita d€ Kal Bacidevds Zadnp, 6 corw, Bacrreds eipyvns. 
Here 6 éorw serves the same purpose as épynvevoyevos in the 
preceding clause. 02% is an adjective, and strictly means 
peaceful, bringing peace; but like the neuter of adjectives in 
Greek, it may also express the abstract idea. And it is worthy , 
of notice, that Philo gives the very same interpretation of the 
whole phrase as the apostle: cal Medrywoedex Baothéa te eipyyys 
(Yar Touro yap Epunveverac) lepéa éavrod tretroinxey 6 Oess. 
Melchizedek was a righteous ruler, and therefore happiness 
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and peace doubtless flourished among his subjects. His very 
capital was called Dov, peace, either in consequence of his 
peaceful rule, or because the providence of God had previously 
so ordered things. How admirably, then, was he fitted, on this 
ground too, to be a type of our blessed Lord! Is not “ Prince 
of Peace” one of the most illustrious titles of the Messiah ? 
When He was born, was not the burden of the angels’ song, 
“ Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good-will towards 
men?” The great object of His mission is to reconcile sinners 
unto God, and by spreading the principles of piety, to spread 
happiness and peace throughout the world. Righteousness and 
peace were united together in Melchizedek, the type; and so 
the prophets foretold that the reign of the Messiah should be 
characterized by the same blessed qualities. ‘In His days shall 
the righteous flourish, and abundance of peace, so long as the 
moon endureth. The mountains shall bring peace to the people, 
and the little hills by righteousness” (Ps. Ixxii.). And the 
same conjunction of qualities is exhibited in the New Testament 
as characterizing the reign of Christ: “ For the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost” (Rom. xiv. 17). 

The order in which the two points already mentioned are 
placed by the apostle, and in all the other passages where refer- 
ence Is made to them, is worthy of observation: “ first being by 
interpretation king of righteousness; after that, also king of 
Salem, which is king of peace.” There is the same principle 
involved here as in James’s description of the wisdom that is 
from above, which is “ first pure, then peaceable.” Righteous- 
ness and purity are always the first qualities to be attended to: 
they should be at the foundation of every character and action : 
it is on them only that a solid superstructure of happiness and 
peace can be reared. Every peace you may try to build on false 
and wicked principles, must be fleeting and unsatisfactory : it 
will resemble a building raised upon sand, which the first tempest 
will overthrow. ‘“ There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked ; 
they are like the troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt.” When the Saviour came to reconcile 
mankind to God, He first of all made provision for the interests 
of holiness and justice ; and having laid such a foundation, He 
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established the happiness of His people upon a basis which can 
never be shaken. 

Having thus interpreted the names of Melchizedek and his 
city, the apostle subjoins some other points, which are also to be 
viewed as belonging’ not to the subject, but to the predicate, in 
the way of assigning reasons for the proposition affirmed. The 
particulars now to be considered differ from the former ones in 
this, that they are not grounded upon positive statements of 
Genesis, but upon the silence of the record. The first of them 
are aTdTwp, auntwp, ayeveadoyntos. With regard to the words 
amraTwp, auntwp, they are not uncommon in Greek writers. 
Sometimes they are applied to orphan children, like our own 
words fatherless and motherless ; sometimes they are employed 
to express the idea of never having had father or mother, as 
when Vulcan is designated amrdtwp and Minerva dyryrwp. So 
both words are applied to God to describe His underived exist- 
ence. But there is another usage of them, according to which 
they mean, either descended from obscure parents, or from 
parents altogether unknown. So Philo designates Sarah aprrop, 
because there is no mention made of her mother in the Scrip- 
tures. Now which of these meanings is to be adopted in the case 
before us? Some say the middle one, and maintain that Mel- 
chizedek was not descended from earthly parents at all, but had 
derived his existence directly from God, like Adam. But there 
is not the slightest ground for this idea; and besides, it would 
not constitute any proper resemblance between Melchizedek 
and Christ. The last of the three expressions, ayeveahoyyrTos, 
supplies the principle for deciding the meaning of the whole; 
for this word is expounded in the Gth verse, where it is said of 
Melchizedek, 6 5€ py yeveadoyoupevos €€ avtav. It is obvious, 
therefore, that dyeveadoynros does not mean literally without 
descent. The apostle does not say @yévnros. He only designs, 
therefore, to intimate, that of Melchizedek there was no recorded 
genealogy ; his parentage was not exhibited in any genealogical 
table; his name was not to be found in the registers of the 
Levitical priests. Among those who served at the Jewish 
altars, descent was a matter of prime importance; every priest 
required to be registered as belonging to the stock of Aaron; 
and it is plain from Ezra ii. 62 and Neh. vii. 64, that when any 
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one was unable to prove his priestly extraction, this was 
fatal to all his pretensions. Beyond all question, therefore, 
dmdarwp, aunrwp, mean simply, of no recorded parentage, or of 
no priestly parentage—descended from parents who were utterly 
unknown, or who did not belong to the stock of Aaron. In 
applying these epithets to Melchizedek, the apostle is just giving 
voice to the silence of the Old Testament record. There is not 
a syllable in Genesis regarding his origin. It is not, however, 
obscure or lowly descent that is here indicated, as in the words 
of Horace, nullis majoribus ortos, but simply descent of which 
absolutely nothing is known. So Theophylact: ofrws elzroy 
Tov Merxioedéx dmrdtopa Kal dunropa, ws ayeveadoynroy Kal as 
un pvnpovevOelons THs yeveds a’tod Tapa Th ypadp. And he 
says also, that To dyeveadoyntos Bomep ehepunvevtixoy (expla- 
natory) éore Tov amdtwp Kal dunrwp. 

And now the question presents itself, Wherein lies the 
resemblance between Melchizedek as dirdtwp, duntwp, ayevea- 
Aoyntos, and Christ? Bleek seems to imagine that these epi- 
thets are applied to Melchizedek, not with the view of indicating 
analogies between him and Christ, but only to suggest how 
much superior he was to the priests under the law. But in this 
paragraph the sole comparison is between Melchizedek and 
Christ ; and the words that are added toward the close of this 
verse, “ but made like,” undoubtedly imply, that in being with- 
out father, without mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life, Melchizedek stood in some 
relation of resemblance to the Son of God. Chrysostom’s ex- 
planation of the likeness is this: 571, ®o7ep obTOS aTaTwp TE [U3 
yevearoyetabat obras 0 Xpiotos avty TH piace. Tod mpdypatos 
(xii. 173, A.); but this explanation fails of giving satisfaction, 
for it does not apply to duajrwp: though Christ had no earthly 
father, He had an earthly mother. Wherefore Theodoret sup- 
plements the defect by saying that our Lord was without father 
in respect of His human nature, and without mother in respect 
of His divine nature. Now this explanation might suffice, if 
amdtwp and duyntwp stood alone; but there is a third term, 
wyeveanoyntos, which refuses allegiance to this principle of ex- 
planation. Perhaps, therefore, the resemblance between Christ 
and Melchizedek in respect of the points under consideration, 
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never be shaken. . grand argument of t g 
Having thus interpreted the n ng’ ‘grist was that He was not © 
city, the apostle subjoins some ot!* , himself had answered ibi? 
viewed as belonging not tothe 4 faa described the Messiah #7 
the way of assigning reasons _jlchizedek. But Melchizedek’5 
particulars now to be consi¢ ical register of priests; he did not 
this, that they are not « ol Abraham ; and therefore he was 1 
Genesis, but upon the .:4 of disconnection with the hereditary 
are aaron, dpsireop, ; was “here is no genealogy of Melchizedek at 
andTop, apnrop, * 5 iaally genealogy of Christ. His priesthood 
Sometimes they -- ey: by descent, but centres all in Himself. 
words fatherles: .-% '; farther described by the apostle as pyre apyny 
to express th ie op oes éxov. Bleek seems inclined to the idea 
when Vale: should perhaps be understood literally, and be 
both wor" Wi that Melchizedek was not a mortal man. But 
ence. disprove him to have been a man, without at the 
they fe Lo vating him to a level with God. If he really had 
par Boog of days, then he existed from all eternity, and he 
be Wet wher be the Father, the Son, or the Holy Ghost. The 
‘ hag 2 which the apostle’ s explanation of dryeveadorynTos by 
pe ovpevos €€ avrav has led us to apply to dmdrwp, 
A, p, suggests also the true meaning of the clause before us. 
yi recorded birth and recorded death that are meant. No 
ister has been handed down to us of the origin or decease of 
pelchizedek. An impenctrable cloud rests upon the commence- 
ment, duration, and end of his being. You see him acting as a 
priest in Salem; but when he came upon the stage of time, or 
when he left it, is buried in profound obscurity. Just for a 
moment the curtain is lifted up, and Melchizedek appears, like 
a vision, in the full vigour of life, and in the exercise of regal 
and priestly functions; but he is never seen or heard of again. 
Some understand the words before us as referring, not to the 
natural life of Melchizedek as a whole, but to his priestly life, 
as if the meaning were, either that the commencement and the 
close of it are not recorded, or that they were not fixed by 
definite limits as in the case of the Levitical priesthood, which 
prescribed a certain age. But there is nothing in the clause to 
indicate that the words jepa@v and Swijs are so restricted. This 
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view, too, would make the passage quite tautological: having 
neither commencement nor end of his priesthood, he abideth a 
priest for ever. Doubtless, therefore, it is the natural life of 
Melchizedek that is here meant; and that life is said to have 
neither beginning nor end, because there is no record of his birth 
and death. Nor is there anything forced or unnatural in this. It 
is exactly of a piece with the other modes of expression employed 
in the paragraph. We have only to remember that Melchizedek 
is not treated of merely as a historical personage, but rather as a 
type or figure. “E-yov is certainly causal, but not in respect of 
the other members ; all being on a level, and all causal of pévec. 
And now the question presents itself, What is it in Christ which 
this part of the figurative description of Melchizedek was designed 
to typify or suggest? Wherein lies the resemblance? We have 
already seen that the names of Melchizedek and his city were 
designed to foreshadow the righteousness and peace which should 
characterize Messiah’s reign. We have also seen that the 
description of Melchizedek, as without father, without mother, 
without descent, was designed to point to the circumstance that 
Christ’s priesthood should not come to Him by pedigree, but 
be exclusively His own. And in harmony with these typical 
meanings it may now be affirmed, that Melchizedek, being de- 
scribed as without commencement of days or end of life, must 
be viewed as a figure of the eternity of the life of God alike 
a parte ante and a parte post. Why have the birth and death of 
the king of Salem been shrouded in impenetrable mystery ? 
Just that they might exhibit a type of the eternal existence of 
Christ. You cannot see the beginning and end of Melchizedek, 
because they are not recorded ; so also you cannot see the begin- 
ning and end of Christ, because they are not. If you attempt 
to go back to the origin of the Son of God, you are lost in the 
darkness of eternity; if you attempt to go back to the origin of 
Melchizedek, you are lost in the obscurity of unrecorded events. 
And you are as incapable of looking forward to the end of 
Christ, as of finding out when Melchizedek died. 

Here, then, we have good reasons for the apparently arbi- 
trary and paradoxical language which the apostle employs. If 
an image was to be constructed to represent the eternity of 
Christ and His priesthood, it is difficult to conceive what other 
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kind of figure could have been thought of than the one before 
us. An object literally eternal, even if it could have been found 
in this world, would not have sufficed; for the type and the thing 
typified would have been homogeneous; and, moreover, the one 
would have transcended the powers of our imagination as much 
as the other. Something historical was needed,—a historical 
personage, and one already off the stage. What other circum- 
stances can you imagine that would have furnished so fine a 
typical representation of the eternity of Christ and His priest- 
hood as those connected with Melchizedek ? 

With regard to the next clause, ddwpovwpévos S€ rH vid Tov 
@cod, it is conceived by many to stand solely connected with the 
concluding member, as if the meaning were, “and like the Son 
of God, Melchizedek abideth a priest for ever.” But adopow- 
pévos Sé looks back to the several descriptions of Melchizedek 
which have already been presented, and gathering them all up 
into one, it exhibits them as the ground of the concluding state- 
ment: “and having thus been made like to the Son of God 
in the several respects mentioned, he abideth a priest for ever.” 
"Adwpotwpévos does not refer at all to the 110th Psalm; for 
there, as De Wette well observes, it is Christ that is compared 
to Melchizedek, and not Melchizedek that is compared to Christ. 
This participle carries us back to the days of Melchizedek him- 
self; and it is not a comparison which it describes, whether by 
apostle or psalmist, but the production of a likeness effected by 
God Himself. Melchizedek was raised up for this very purpose. 
All the events and circumstances of his life were so regulated by 
a controlling providence, as to be made suitable for exhibiting a 
prefiguration or typical likeness of Christ ; and thus the ground- 
work was laid for the comparison made by the psalmist in long 
subsequent ages. It does not apply to the last particular merely, 
but to all that have been mentioned. In respect of them all, 
Melchizedek shadowed forth the blessed Saviour. 

Why does the apostle here use the phrase r@ vig tov Ocod 
and not r@ Xpior@? On the supposition that there had only 
been mentioned the two points of Melchizedek’s righteous and 
peaceful rule, and his exercising a priesthood that came not to 
him by descent; then with perfect propriety he might have 
been said in these respects to be ddwyotwpévos te Xpiore, for 
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Christ and Messiah are designations of office, kingly and priestly. 
But there is a third point specified, viz. “having neither begin- 
ning of days nor end of life,” which, as we have seen, finds its 
counterpart in the unbeginning and the unending dignity of 
Christ’s divine person. Not Christ, but the Son of God, is most 
appropriate as commensurate to all the points specified, for the 
first chapter places beyond doubt that “Son of God” is a desig- 
nation of nature and not of office. 

And now comes the end of this long sentence. The affirma- 
tion with which it closes is, that Melchizedek, being made like to 
the Son of God in the several points mentioned, pévee, abideth, 
tepeds eis TO Sinvexés. In what respect do these words hold 
true of Melchizedek? ‘They cannot mean that he is still a 
priest, for this would be inconsistent with the undivided autho- 
rity of Christ; neither can they mean that he was a priest till 
the days of Paul, for this would have been inconsistent with 
the priesthood of Aaron and his sons. Some think they mean 
that he continued a priest all his days: he never retired to a 
private station. But this would constitute no special distinc- 
tion, for even the Jewish high priest continued in office till the 
end of his life. It has been supposed by others that, in accord- 
ance with the ideas already indicated, the reference is to the 
fact that there is no record of the end of his priesthood. As 
the fact that the end of his life is not mentioned is employed as 
a type of the unending duration of Christ, so the fact that the 
end of his priesthood is not mentioned is equally fitted to exhibit 
typically the unending priesthood of the Son of God. Mel- 
chizedek’s priesthood came not to him by descent, nor did he 
surrender it to any successor, but the sole exhibition of it which 
is made is as existing in his own hands. Melchizedek, so far as 
the record mentions to the contrary, abideth a priest for ever ; 
but our Lord continueth literally and actually a priest for ever. 
What an encouragement, then, have we to commit the keeping 
of our souls to Christ? He is able to save to the uttermost 
them that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them. He is a priest in all respects suited 
to our case, and no danger can be imagined at any time to 
threaten us which He will not be ready to ward off. He is ever 
‘at His post. All our prayers He will hear. In all our straits 
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and difficulties He will sympathize with us. When we confess 
our sins and cry to Him for pardon, He will cleanse us from all 
our unrighteousness, and through sprinkling of His precious 
blood, bless us with complete forgiveness. Oh the privilege of 
having such a High Priest to plead for us in the sanctuary 
above! Let us not want the blessings which He is exalted to 
bestow for want of continuous and earnest application to Him. 
Vers. 4-10. The representation of Melchizedek in the first 
three verses as a type of the Messiah, is grounded both upon the 
statements and upon the silence of the book of Genesis; and 
now in the seven verses that follow, the priestly transactions 
already described as having taken place between him and 
Abraham, are employed to demonstrate his superiority to the 
Levitical priesthood. Tithes were paid to him by the patriarch, 
and a blessing was pronounced by him upon the head of the 
patriarch. The significancy of these acts is the point now to be 
considered. Qcewpetre 5é, wndAtxos obros @ xal Sexdrnv ’ABpadp 
ESwxev ex Tay axpoOiwwiwy, o watpidpyns. De Wette is inclined 
to view Oewpetre as the indicative ; but the impetuous sweep of 
the verse, as well as the idea of attentive consideration that 
frequently belongs to Oewpéw, show that it is the imperative. 
IIndi{xos is employed to describe greatness of any kind; and here, 
of course, it is greatness of official dignity that is meant. Our 
version views xal as qualifying Abraham ; but the position of it 
shows that it must not be so taken. It would have been a small 
matter that some gift had been presented to Melchizedek ; but 
when even tithes were paid to him, this was a palpable recognition 
of his official dignity. Tithes were an offering presented to the 
Most High as a token of homage and submission, and they were 
paid into the hands of those who discharged the priestly functions, 
and laboured for men in things pertaining to God. The priests 
were thus put, as it were, into the room of God, to receive the 
tribute for Him; and so far they were placed in a position of 
superiority to the worshippers. And then, who was it that paid 
tithes to Melchizedek? It was the most distinguished indi- 
vidual mentioned in the Old ‘Testament: it was Abraham, the 
founder of the Jewish nation, the friend of God, the father of 
the faithful. He is here styled 6 mratpudpyns, the head of his 
race, with the view of giving prominence to the dignified posi- 
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tion which he occupied. And the impressiveness of the whole 
sentence is greatly increased by the fine rhythm of this word, 
and by its being separated from Abraham and brought in so 
musically at the close. Yet Abraham, so far elevated above the 
rest of the chosen people of God, paid tithes to Melchizedek, 
and thus acknowledged the superiority of this distinguished 
priest of the Most High God. How great, then, must Melchi- 
zedek have been! OQcwpeire, consider the matter, says the 
apostle: ponder it well. Think of the dignity of Abraham. 
By how much your notions of him are high, by so much must 
your views of Melchizedek rise to a still loftier point. The 
object of the comparison is not to sink Abraham, but to exalt 
Melchizedek ; to raise Abraham very high, that Melchizedek 
may be exalted to an almost superhuman position. 

The tithes presented by Abraham to Melchizedek were tithes 
of the spoils taken in war. It was customary in ancient times, 
even among Gentile nations, to offer up to the gods the first- 
fruits, not only of the productions of the ground, but also of 
what was caught in hunting, and of spoils captured in battle. 
Abraham, therefore, having succeeded in his attempt to recover 
Lot, felt constrained, out of gratitude to that God whose provi- 
dence had prospered his undertaking, to present to Him a tenth 
of the spoils taken from the discomfited enemy, and he put this 
consecrated portion into the hands of Melchizedek, His priest. 
"AxpoOivior, -1a, primitia, ex axpos, et Oly, Owos, acervus, quasi 
Ta axpa Owvos, summitates acervi, meaning first-fruits, first-fruits 
of corn, the choice parts of plunder, the select portions of any- 
thing offered to the gods. Nowhere else does the word occur 
in Scripture, and we must follow its meaning as exhibited in the 
common Greek writers. It would seem, therefore, at first sight 
as if it were not the tenth of all the spoils that was given, but 
only the tenth of the best portions, the tenth of the part allocated 
to God. But this view is contradicted by Genesis, where it 1s 
expressly said that Abraham gave to Melchizedek the tenth of 
all. It has therefore been supposed by the majority of inter- 
-preters that dxpoOiviwy here must mean, not choice portions, 
but spoils in general, oxvAwv xal rAadvpwr, as Cicumenius 
renders it. But no undoubted example of such a meaning has 
yet been found, and therefore we must suppose the apostle uses 
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the word in its current signification. Does he then contradict 
Genesis? No: the two statements are perfectly reconcilable. 
Tithes were paid of all; but in making up the portion for 
Melchizedek, Abraham did not take indifferently what came to 
hand, but he selected the best. The words literally mean, that 
he gave the tenth out of the best. It was the tenth of the 
whole, but more valuable than a tenth selected at random would 
have been. I need not point out to you what fine moral lessons 
the patriarch’s example suggests to us. What we do for God 
should be done to the very best of our ability. What we offer — 
to God should be the best at our disposal. Our days of health 
and vigour should be consecrated to Heaven, and not the mere 
feebleness of exhausted nature. Every offering to God should 
be without spot and blemish. 

Ver. 5. The apostle now brings the Levitical priests into 
the field of argument, that he may apply to them the measure 
obtained from the comparison of Melchizedek with Abraham. 
The substance of what immediately follows is this : if Melchize- 
dek was greater than Abraham, much more must he have been 
greater than the sons of Levi, whose head Abraham was. This 
point is handled down to the close of ver. 10, and payments of 
tithes, together with the parties from whom and to whom they 
were due, constitute the chief medium of proof. First of all, in 
ver. 5 it is mentioned that the Levitical priests had a right to 
tithes from their brethren: cai of wév ex tav viov Aevt thy 
lepateiay AapBavovres, évToAnY Eyovow a7rodexaToby Tov Naor 
KaTa TOV vopov, TovT’ Eativ, TOs adeApovs avTav, Kaitrep éEeAn- 
AvGaTas ex THs dopvos’*ABpadu. Kal ywév does not mark transi- 
tion to a new topic, but introduces the fuller consideration of 
what was proposed in ver. 4. The import of arnAcxos is now to 
be unfolded. The phrase ot é« tay viav... AauPdvovres has 
been differently interpreted. De Wette and Bleek understand 
it to mean those of the sons of Levi who receive the priest- 
hood, that is, Aaron’s descendants as distinguished from the 
Levites in general. But Ebrard and Delitzsch maintain that 
the clause is not designed to distinguish the priests from the 
Levites, but only to indicate that the priests were of the pos- 
terity of Levi. The meaning, say they, is not those of the 
Levites who were priests, but those who as Levites were priests. 
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And in defence of this view it is argued, that what mainly con- 
cerned the apostle’s argument was to indicate that the priests 
obtained their office by descent. It is also said, that by adopting 
this view you remove or diminish the difficulty connected with 
the apostle’s statement that the priests received tithes, while the 
fact is that the Levites received them as well. Still the pre- 
position é« following ot, and preceding a genitive plural of more 
comprehensive import than o/, can hardly be understood other- 
wise than partitively. We cannot doubt that the phrase was 
designed to mark out a particular class of the sons of Levi, viz. 
those of them who were priests. All the Levites were occupied 
with the service of the tabernacle, but it was only the sons of 
Aaron‘who officiated as priests. And it is manifestly this por- 
tion alone whom it concerns the apostle’s argument to bring 
into view. But then he affirms of the parties spoken of, that 
they have a right to take tithes of the people. Now the right 
of claiming tithes belonged to the whole tribe of Levi; and the 
priests, the sons of Aaron, were to receive for their support 
whatever was offered to the Lord, whatever was devoted or 
redeemed (Num. xviii. 8, 19, 21). Why, then, does the apostle 
say that those of the sons of Levi who were priests were entitled 
to tithes, while the fact is that all the sons of Levi enjoyed the 
very same privilege? This is a subject involved in considerable 
perplexity. For the truth is, that the Levites had much more 
to do with tithing than the priests, and the Levites alone and 
not the priests came into immediate contact with the people. 
The Levites received a tenth from the hands of the cultivators 
of the soil; and then the priests received from the Levites a 
tenth of what had been gathered by them. The former was 
designated five) Wynd, the first tithe, and the latter Wwyon avy, 
the tithe of a tithe (see Lev. vit 30, Num. xviii. 11). ‘A 
most ingenious method of solving this difficulty has been pro- 
posed by Biesenthal, who would substitute Aevty for Aaov in the 
verse before us, thus making the apostle say the priests have 
authority to tithe not the people, but the Levites ; but there is 
no Mss. authority at all for the change of reading. Delitzsch 
says there are only three possible solutions: either that the 
apostle refers to the priests as the only parties who received 
tithes without needing to pay, or that he includes the Levites 
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under adv, or that azrodexarody designates not direct but 
mediate tithing. Yet none of these solutions seems very satis- 
factory. May not the principle that the priests were the higher 
order, that the Levites were subservient to them, and acted 
under their control, meet the difficulties of the case? Quit facit 
per alterum, facit per se. And, in fact, it is stated in Neh. x. 38 
that when the Levites tithed, there behoved to be a priest along 
with them: “ And the priest the son of Aaron shall be with 
the Levites, when the Levites take tithes: and the Levites 
shall bring up the tithe of the tithes unto the house of our God, 
to the chambers, into the treasure-house.” So that, according to 
this representation of Nehemiah, the priests might really be said 
to take tithes of the people as superintending the process. And 
if the apostle does not enter minutely into the differences 
between priestly tithes and Levitical tithes, the reason is that 
these differences had no bearing upon his subject. It was with 
the priests only that his argument had to do, and with the tithes 
which they were entitled to receive from their brethren. 

’Arrodexatow and Sexatow are not to be found in classic 
Greek. They belong to the Hellenistic form of the language, 
and are employed in the Septuagint to represent the Hebrew 
word "8p. They mean, to pay tithes, and also to receive tithes, 
following the double use of the Hebrew word. The latter 
obviously is the meaning in the passage before us. 

And who are the parties from whom the priests have the 
authority to take tithes? They are their own brethren, who 
have descended like themselves from Abraham. There is a 
degree of surprise expressed in the clause, xaérep éFeAnAvOoras 
ex THs oopvos ’ABpadu. Why so? The manifest design of it 
is to illustrate the dignity of the sons of Levi. Even the 
descendants of Abraham, the father of the faithful, are laid 
under obligation to pay tithes to the priests, and thus to acknow- 
ledge their superiority. How elevated a position, then, was that 
of the priests! Yet the leading design of the verse is to show 
that it was only a modified dignity. The 5th and 6th verses 
are contrasted with one another: ot yév, o S€; and the design of 
both of them is to illustrate the fundamental theme propounded 
in ver. 4: andlxos, how great is Melchizedek! The details of 
ver. 5, therefore, must rather, upon the whole, be viewed as not 
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designed to exaggerate, but rather to circumscribe and restrain. 
If, for example, the circumstance that it was brethren whom 
the Levitical priests were allowed to claim tithes from be sup- 
posed to set forth the exceeding greatness of their dignity, then 
of course the circumstance that it was not brethren from whom 
-Melchizedek received the tithes mentioned in his case, would 
pro tanto detract from his exaltation. What then are'the points 
of contrast between vers. 5 and 6? The Levitical priests 
obtained their dignity only by descent ; but Melchizedek’s priest- 
hood centred in his own person. The Levitical priests needed 
a positive statute to secure the acknowledgment of their claims ; 
whereas those of Melchizedek were so conspicuous in the light 
of their own evidence, that Abraham voluntarily recognised 
them at once. The Levitical priests claimed tithes from the 
people, that is, their own brethren, with whom naturally they 
stood upon the same level, and over whom they could have 
asserted no superiority unless it had been granted to them by 
positive statute; but the tithes mentioned in the case of Mel- 
chizedek were paid to him by a stranger, who presented them 
aS a spontaneous acknowledgment of his intrinsic and self- 
evident elevation. And finally, those from whom the Levitical 
priests received tithes were the descendants of Abraham, chil- 
dren of him who is the father of the faithful ; but it was Abra- 
ham himself who paid tithes to Melchizedek. How exalted, 
then, is the position of Melchizedek! Not only is he higher 
than Abraham, who is higher than the Levitical priests, who 
are higher than the people; but his exaltation above Abraham 
is far more conspicuous and striking than is the elevation of 
the Levitical priest above the people. You have thus mountain 
ranges rising above mountain ranges in fourfold succession, 
but the highest overtop those beneath them in a far greater. 
degree than they do those nearer the plain. Such is part of the 
apostle’s exhibition of the idea he embodies in mn)ixos. 

Having thus considered the nature of the connection between 
the 5th and 6th verses, let us now for a moment, before leaving 
the 5th, glance at the grammatical structure of the concluding 
clauses of it. Boehme and Bleek virtually reverse the arrange- 
ment in their exhibition of the sense: Abrahimide quidem, sed 
Jratres tamen ; but this is unwarrantable. What are the words? 
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Tov NaoY, TOUT’ EaTL, TOUS adeAHovs abTrav. Here it is indicated, 
that as the parties were upon a level, the Levitical priests needed 
positive statute, évroAnv, to warrant any claim of superiority. 
Kalrep usually has an adversative signification; but Erasmus 
and others make it here causal or explanatory: “their brethren 
as being descended.” But é£erndvOoras is not dependent upon 
adexpovs, but rather upon Aaoy: the people their brethren, 
although these people are descended, etc. Descent from Abra- 
ham might have been supposed to constitute ground for exemp- 
tion from claims of superiority on the part of any brother ; and 
so it would, but for the évrovy of God, who was pleased for the 
good of all to institute a priestly order. Therefore they have 
a right to claim tithes from people their brethren, although 
descended like themselves from Abraham. 

Ver. 6. The 6th verse, we have seen, forms a contrast in all 
points to the 5th. The privilege possessed by the priests, of 
receiving tithes from the posterity of Abraham, asserts for them 
a more dignified position than the other Israelites. What are 
we to think of Melchizedek, who received tithes not from the 
sons of Abraham, but from Abraham himself? 6 5é ym ever 
Aovyoupevos €€ adray, Sebexdtwxe tov "ABpadp. 

Teveadoyéw signifies to deduce and exhibit one’s descent. 
"E€ avrav refers to the Levitical priests. Melchizedek did not 
stand connected with them by relationship. This being an ur- 
doubted fact, why does the apostle use the hypothetical yu in- 
stead of the direct negative od? Because there is more embodied 
in the participle than comes expressly out. There could not be 
any genealogy of Melchizedek exhibited. ‘O od would merely 
have denied his descent from Levi, but would have implied that 
he was known to be descended from another; but the apostle 
uses 47, because while denying descent from Levi, there is at 
same time in his mind the idea that his descent cannot at all be 
exhibited, as is clear from dyeveadorynros in ver. 3. 

Melchizedek did not belong to the race of Jewish priests; 
he was not descended even from Abraham ; his priesthood was 
of a totally different stamp from that of Aaron; his name was 
not to be found in any of the genealogical tables of the priests. 
Yet he received tithes from Abraham; and it was thus shown, 
that if his priesthood was different from the Levitical, the differ- 
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ence was all in his favour. He occupied a higher position than 
any other priest of old. The superiority of Melchizedek thus 
appears in a manifold manner, from the tithes that were pre- 
sented to him by Abraham. He was shown to be superior to 
Abraham himself, because Abraham paid him tithes; and he 
was shown to be superior to the Levitical priests, because they 
received tithes from the posterity of Abraham, but Melchizedek 
received them from the patriarch’s own hands. And not only 
so, but he received them as the expression of Abraham’s spon- 
taneous and heartfelt homage, and not as the consequence of an 
évroAn obligatory upon the father of the faithful. 

The law of tithes, which was established by divine authority, 
does not now exist. Yet we are not to suppose that the very 
spirit of it has disappeared from the institutions of the church. 
On the contrary, the obligation to present offerings to God, out 
of the means with which His providence has blessed us, remains 
in fall force; and this is one of the ways in which we are to 
express our homage to Him. The chief difference between the 
offerings of the old dispensation and those of the new is, that 
formerly a definite proportion of one’s annual increase was 
fixed by divine appointment, as what should go to pious uses ; 
whereas now it is left to every man to decide for himself how 
much he will contribute to the cause of God. It is not meant, 
that under the gospel a man is at liberty to give as little as he 
pleases to religious objects without incurring any blame. On 
the contrary, he is bound, not as responsible to man, but as 
responsible to God, to give according to the measure of his 
ability. It is a question of some moment, what could be the 
reason why a definite proportion was fixed in the infancy of 
the church, and why now, when she has reached her maturity, 
there is no proportion fixed at all? Could the change be meant 
as an indulgence to the men of later times, that they might 
have the opportunity of doing less than was exacted from their 
predecessors? Surely, if there was to be indulgence of one age 
as compared with another, it might rather have been expected 
that the milder treatment would be given to the church in her 
nonage. We must suppose, therefore, the reason of the differ- 
ence to be, that in the early ages of the world the people of 
God needed very minute directions, and could not, in their 
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inexperience, be left to judge for themselves what was a sufli- 
cient contribution to the cause of religion; but that now, under 
the higher dispensation of the gospel, when clearer light is 
shining around us, and stronger motives are supplied to influence 
our feelings, it has been left to the impulse of our own minds 
to say what we shall do for the kingdom of Christ. And surely, 
if there is to be a difference in the amount of what we do now, 
in the days of the church’s maturity, it ought not to be on the 
side of doing less than was formerly done, but on the side of 
doing more. God specifies no amount, but He leaves it as it 
were in the position of a debt of honour, to be decided by our 
own sense of duty. This, which is the essence of the voluntary 
principle, seems directly and logically deducible from the com- 
parison between the Levitical priests and Melchizedek. There 
was positive statute fixing the precise amount due to the Levi- 
tical priests ; but there was no such statute with regard to what 
was payable to Melchizedek. Now the simple question seems 
to be, whether Christ was a priest after the order of the Levites 
or after the order of Melchizedek; and the conclusion unde- 
niably follows, that under the gospel what is to be paid for the 
support of the Christian cause, ought not to be considered fixed 
by positive statute, but should be the free-will offering of 
believers. Yet Abraham gave to Melchizedek with no stinted 
hand. He rated himself. And being a man of means, he 
went beyond what a positive statute of tithes would have 
exacted; for, as we have seen, he gave not a simple tenth, 
gathering it out indifferently ; but the tenth which he presented 
consisted of the most valuable objects. Therefore under the 
gospel, giving from love, we are to offer generously, not each 
the smallest amount he conceives will suffice, but all according 
to their ability, and actuated by gratitude for the marvellous 
love of Christ shown to us. 

Another argument in proof of the superiority of Melchize- 
dek, is derived from the blessing which he pronounced upon 
Abraham: xal tov éyovra tas érayyedtas edroynxev. It will be 
noticed, that for the purpose of exalting Melchizedek the more, 
the apostle expatiates on the dignity of him whom he places 
beneath him. He does not, after the fashion so common among 
men, depress the one that he may elevate the other, but he 
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exalts both, that the dignity of the superior may appear the more 
transcendent. As he had formerly for the same purpose brought 
the patriarchal position of Abraham into view, so now does he 
exhibit the great and precious promises which he had received 
from God. Jehovah had honoured him very highly, and shown 
him very peculiar marks of favour. Others had received divine 
promises as well as Abraham; but those given to him were 
so numerous, so explicit, so far-reaching, that he might be singled 
out from all others, and described by way of eminence as the 
man who had the promises. He was in a particular manner the 
friend of God, and the promises were very specially directed to 
him. Among the promises referred to, may be mentioned the 
promise of the land of Canaan for a perpetual possession—the 
promise of heaven, as is clear from chap. xi. 16 of this epistle— 
the promise of Isaac, after all Sarah’s hopes of seed had 
vanished—and the promise of the Messiah to be born, as one of 
his distant posterity. These are promises of which Abraham 
enjoyed the spiritual benefit—these are promises which are 
blessing us to the present hour. They were imparted to Abra- 
ham, not for his own sake only, but also for the advantage of 
all who, like him, should trust in God. “ In thy seed shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” He was the father of the 
faithful—the model of dependence upon God—the depositary 
of the promises. Now this most illustrious individual not only 
paid tithes to Melchizedek, but also stood humbly before him to 
receive his blessing. 

In some MSS. evAdynoev is the reading here; but evAoynxev 
is supported by the vast preponderance of evidence. The aorist 
would simply state the act of blessing as a historical fact; but 
the perfect expresses the idea that it has taken place and 
endures. It will be observed, too, that in Genesis the blessing 
is mentioned before the payment of tithes, because probably- 
it might be Melchizedek’s mode of pronouncing the blessing 
which was the means of demonstrating to Abraham the exalted 
dignity of his character. The apostle, however, inverts the 
order of the events, because his main argument in proof of 
Melchizedek’s greatness is grounded upon the tithes paid to him. 
The blessing, in fact, is just a subordinate branch of this argu- 
ment, and therefore it is both preceded and followed by dis- 
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cussions about tithes. By how much, therefore) Abraham 
stands exalted in our view, by so much, and far more, must 
Melchizedek appear to us a great and glorious personage. 

The 7th verse forms a part of the argument grounded upon 
the blessing of Abraham, and is designed to point out where its 
force lies. Xwpis 5¢ mdons avtidoylas, TO EXaTTov wd Tov 
xpeirrovos evAoyetras. The principle here laid down is one 
about which the apostle affirms there can be no dispute. It is 
represented as a universally acknowledged maxim: “ The less 
is blessed of the better, or of the greater.” To bless is the act 
of a superior: to receive blessing bespeaks the position of an 
inferior. Now it is obvious that, in order to make this prin- 
ciple really an incontestible one, the word evAoyeiras must be 
viewed as bearing a special acceptation. For in the ordinary 
sense, in which it is frequently used, it may be applied indiffer- 
ently to what is done by superiors or inferiors. It often means 
to wish well to another, to pray for the good of another, to 
desire his happiness; as in Matt. v. 44, edAoyelre tods xaTapo- 
pévous twas; and in Rom. xii. 14, evAoyeire rovs Seaxovras 
bpas evroyelre Kat yun xatapacOe. Now an inferior may wish 
well to a superior; an inferior may pray for the good of a supe- 
rior; an inferior may forgive the wrongs of a superior, and 
refrain from cursing him. Something more, therefore, than 
this must be involved, it is obvious, in the meaning of evAoyel- 
tat here ; something which only a superior can do to an inferior. 
And this additional amount of meaning seems to lie in the effi- 
ciency of the blessing pronounced. It is not a mere wish or 
prayer for the good of the party contemplated that is meant; 
but it is the uttering of a real blessing with the authority and 
foresight of a prophet, God Himself interfering to give it effect. 
Of such blessings there are not a few examples to be found in 
Scripture. In this manner Isaac blessed Jacob ; and even after 
he became sensible of the deception which had been practised 
upon him, he was unable to reverse what he had spoken, 
because he felt it had been ratified in heaven, and all he could 
do was to pronounce another blessing of a different kind, but of 
equal certainty, upon Esau. In all this he plainly spoke as a 
prophet (Gen. xxvii.). Jacob, too, in his turn, when he was 
near death, blessed the sons of Joseph in a similar manner, and 
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also his own sons, and declared the great things which God in 
His providence was to do for them collectively and individually, 
which all received a most signal fulfilment (Gen. xlviii. xlix.). 
The case of Balaam, too, throws great light upon this subject ; 
for though he had been sent for by Balak to curse the children 
of Israel, and was manifestly not unwilling to gratify the king 
of the Moabites, yet he found it altogether impossible to sup- 
press the words of blessing that came to his lips; and falling 
into a trance, he described the vision of Israel’s glory that passed 
before him. And when our Lord was leaving His disciples to 
ascend to His Father in heaven, He lifted up His hands and 
blessed them ; and while He blessed them, He was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven: and they returned to Jeru- 
salem with joy and gladness, to wait for the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, agreeably to the promise which their Master had given 
them. Now, these are examples of efficient blessings; and 
doubtless the one mentioned in our text, on which so much stress 
is laid by the apostle, was a blessing of this kind; and there can 
be no question, that the power of uttering such a blessing neces- 
sarily implied some superiority over the party on whom it was 
pronounced. Melchizedek’s superiority to Abraham therefore 
was obvious, on the clear principle that the less is blessed of the 
greater. The conclusion, however, is not formally stated by 
the apostle, but is left to be drawn by the reader. 

Ver. 8. The superiority of Melchizedek to the Levitical 
priests, the apostle goes on to illustrate by some additional con- 
siderations.. ‘de and éxet are for the most part adverbs of 
place; but in the verse before us they plainly refer to the 
different objects the apostle is comparing, viz. the Levitical 
priests and Melchizedek. As in vers. 5 and 6 o: yey designated 
the Levitical priests, and o 5é Melchizedek, so here it might 
have been expected that éxe? would have been applied to the 
former, and de to the latter; but the reverse is the case. The 
reason doubtless is, that the Levitical priests were viewed by the 
writer as existing down to his own time, whereas Melchizedek 
belonged to an age long since past. 

The Levitical priests are described as azroOynoKovres avOpw- 
mot, dying men, men taken away one after another by death, 
whose title to tithes was grounded not upon their own individual 
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qualities, but upon their connection with a particular race that 
was continually perishing, yet continually renewed. So in ver. 
23. But the meaning of the contrasted member is by no means 
so obvious. There one received them, paprupovpevos Gre GF. 
Maprupeic6az signifies to be borne witness to, to have witness 
borne in one’s favour; and therefore the clause means, testified 
of that he liveth, of whom it is testified that he liveth. It is 
Melchizedek, without a question, that is here meant, and not 
Christ, as Capell., Heinsius, and Pyle conceive. What, then, 
do these words mean? Do they intimate that we have evidence 
from Scripture that Melchizedek never died, but continues to 
live on as a priest? By no means. There is no testimony to 
this effect in the word of God; and besides, such a priesthood 
still subsisting would be inconsistent with the priestly functions 
of Christ, who has no partner in His office. 

Christopher Cuntz supposed that the words amroOyjoxortes 
and & should not be understood literally, but metaphorically, 
as meaning, the one anxious, alarmed by the fear of death, and 
the other living in a joyous and happy frame of mind. But 
though it is plain, from 1 Cor. xv. 31 and 1 Thess. iii. 8, that 
the words are sometimes employed in the significations stated, 
yet this view of them is not suitable to the passage before us. 
For it does not appear that there is any testimony, whether 
positive or negative, to the joyousness of Melchizedek’s life. It 
seems necessary, therefore, to understand azro@vyjcKovres and 
& in their literal acceptation. The Levitical priests were men 
that died. One succeeded another in office, and the succession 
is frequently noticed in Scripture,—as, for example, the succes- 
sion of Eleazar to his father Aaron. That this is the meaning 
of amroOvnoxorres, is confirmed by the fact that in ver. 23, where 
Christ and the Levites are directly compared, the same idea 1s 
plainly expressed: they truly were many priests, because they 
were not suffered to continue, by reason of death. But how 
are we to understand the contrasted member of the sentence 
relating to Melchizedek—éxet 84, paprupovpevos brs GH? It 
must be recollected that Melchizedek was a type, that he was 
made like to the Son of God, that the events of his life were 
so arranged as to exhibit a similitude of the Messiah. What 
is said of Melchizedek is not to be understood in precisely the 
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same manner as what is said of Christ, even when the words 
are the same; but allowance must be made for the difference 
between type and antitype, between shadow and substance. 
The unrecorded commencement and close, for example, of Mel- 
chizedek’s life and priesthood, are prefigurative of the eternity 
and eternal priesthood of Christ. Now the words before us 
must be understood in a similar manner. The key which o 7 
yeveadoyoupevos €£ adray (in ver. 6) furnishes to dratwp, dunrwp, 
dryeveadoyntos (in ver. 3), fits also the intricate words of the verse 
under consideration. It is the absence of any record of his 
death that is referred to. What is positively stated here, “ of 
whom it is witnessed that he liveth,” means nothing more than 
what is negatively stated in ver. 3. Bleek supposes that the 
testimony referred to in paptupovpzevos must be sought in the 
110th Psalm as well as in Gen. xiv.; but it is the Messianic 
priest who is described by the Psalmist: and there is nothing 
affirmed regarding Melchizedek but what is conceived to be 
known from earlier Scripture. Tholuck’s idea, that the con- 
tinued living of Melchizedek must be understood of his priestly 
life taken up into the life of Christ, and thus perpetuated, has 
no foundation whatever in the text; and besides, it would equally 
apply to the Levitical priests, for they also were types of Christ. 
The clause before us must be interpreted on the same principle 
as the 3d verse ; and they are both grounded upon the fact that 
it is only as a living person that Melchizedek is exhibited upon 
the canvas of inspiration. Not a syllable is breathed of his 
death, or of the cessation of his priesthood ; and God’s purpose 
in this studied silence of the record was, that, appearing and 
known only as a living priest, he might be a type of Him who 
literally is a priest for ever, and ever liveth to make intercession. 
The eternity of Christ’s priesthood could not, in the nature of 
things, be typified by another priesthood literally eternal too; 
and therefore it was necessary, if it was to be typified at all, 
that some kind of similitude of it should be contrived. Such a 
similitude we find in the priesthood of Melchizedek. He was 
made like to the Son of God. His life, his office, purposely 
exhibited without recorded commencement or recorded close, 
furnish a suitable prefiguration of the eternal duration of the 
Messiah. Aaron is known to us as a man throwing off his 
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pontifical robes, resigning them to his successor, and preparing 
to die; but Melchizedek is never presented in such an attitude. 
He appears only as a living man and a living priest; and the 
purpose is, that he might prefigure the enduring priesthood of 
Christ. 

Vers. 9, 10. That what is said in this whole passage regard- 
ing Melchizedek and other typical persons must not be inter- 
preted too strictly, but expounded with discretion, is obvious 
from the clause &s ézros eizeiy in the next verse. The use of 
such forms is to soften and modify what might otherwise appear 
too bold and unguarded a statement. Kat as é7ros eizrety, dud 
"ABpadp nat Aevt o Sexdtas AapBavev Sedexdtwrar, Eri yap ev 
Th oopvi Tov TaTpos Hv, 6te ovvaVTnceY aiTt@ o Meryuoedéex. 
The purpose of these two verses is to present another illustra- 
tion of the inferiority of the Levitical priests to Melchizedek. 
It is possible, as Theodoret suggests, that the Jews might be 
ready to object to the apostle’s foregoing argument that Abra- 
ham was not a priest, and that consequently it was not at all 
remarkable he should have paid tithes to Melchizedek. It 
would have been something more to the purpose to show that 
Aaron, or some one of the priestly order, had done this. Now 
the apostle’s reply is, that they all virtually did it. Levi, the 
appointed head of the priestly order, who were to receive tithes 
among the Jews, paid tithes to Melchizedek in Abraham, being 
in the loins of his father when Melchizedek met him. This 
statement, however, is not grounded upon the naked principle, 
that a son can always be held to have done whatever his father 
did, but upon the special relation in which Abraham stood to 
his posterity. He was the divinely appointed root of the 
Israelitish nation. He was set apart to be the founder of a 
people among whom peculiar institutions should be established. 
And the dealings of God with him were regulated, not merely 
with a view to his personal circumstances, but to influence and 
mould the whole race. Abraham sustained something of 4 
representative character. He received many glorious promises, 
not for himself only, but for those who were to follow. What 
he did, therefore, in the way of paying homage to Melchizedek, 
may be regarded in a certain sense as done by his posterity. 
When a man’s offspring succeed to the position which he occa- 
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pied, and hold the same property or honours, they are generally 
regarded as bound by the conditions which accompanied the 
first grant of them; and if they repudiate these conditions, they 
must relinquish the advantages. If Abraham, then, as the 
holder of the promises, and the head of the chosen race, paid 
tithes to Melchizedek, and thus recognised the validity of his 
priesthood, his posterity, and Levi among the rest, who in virtue 
of these promises obtained possession of all the privileges which 
distinguished them, must be regarded as having homologated 
that recognition, and as being bound by its spirit. Levi, there- 
fore, although the great receiver of tithes, virtually paid tithes 
to Melchizedek; and his inferiority thus stands confessed. 
With regard to the phrase, ws é7ros eizrety, it is quite classic, 
and of frequent occurrence. There are two usages of it. It is 
employed to bring a statement to a close that might have been 
prolonged by the enumeration of some other particulars, in this 
sense: “to say in a word,’ “to speak briefly.” It is also used 
to soften something that might be considered harsh, and to sug- 
gest that it must not be too strictly understood, in this sense: “so 
to speak,” “if I may so express myself.” Some have argued for 
the former meaning in the verse before us, but it admits of no 
reasonable doubt that the latter view ought to be followed. The 
statement of a son’s having done what a father did before born 
is a bold one; and though in the circumstances quite just, yet 
is the very kind of statement naturally accompanied with such 
a phrase as ws é7ros eimretv. Long ago, the objection was made 
to the reasoning of the apostle, that if it proved Levi inferior to 
Melchizedek, it would equally apply to Christ Himself, who was 
also a descendant of Abraham. This difficulty is handled at 
length by Augustine, who solves it on the principle, that although 
Christ was descended from Abraham, yet He sprang not from 
him in the ordinary course of nature. And certainly, if the 
mode of Christ’s conception sufficed to preserve the human 
nature which He assumed pure from every taint of that corrup- 
tion which adheres to the posterity of Adam, it may be equally 
acknowledged sufficient to raise Him above the obligations and 
the influences consequent upon descent from Abraham. But 
independently of this, every one sees that, as our Lord’s assump- 
tion of human nature was His own voluntary act, and was de- 
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signed as the means of blessing the whole race, even as a man 
He occupies a position infinitely raised above all other men. He 
was David’s son, and yet at the same time He was David's Lord. 
And just so, though He was Abraham’s descendant, yet He was 
the Lord in whom Abraham trusted, and consequently so raised 
above Abraham as not at all to come under the sweep of an 
argument grounded upon the inferiority of the Levites to Abra- 
ham. And when we think of the exalted description given of 
Christ in chap. i. of this epistle, it need not surprise us that the 
apostle should never once have thought of noticing the objection 
to his argument mentioned above. Melchizedek himself, who 
occupies so exalted a position, is introduced merely for the pur- 
pose of serving as a foil to the glory and dignity belonging to 
Christ. 

What unexampled greatness, then, does it not appear from 
this passage must belong to Christ! Levi was below Abra- 
ham, just as all the links of a chain are below the highest, on 
which they depend. Abraham, again, stood below Melchizedek, 
as is clear from the tithes he paid and the blessing he received. 
And Melchizedek, in his turn, stands below Christ, as being 
merely the type and shadow of what Christ is the substance. 
You thus mount higher and higher, until you come to Christ, 
than whom there is none higher. 

We may also conclude that an unexampled power of blessing 
must belong to Christ. Melchizedek blessed Abraham, and 
blessed him with effect : his words were ratified by Heaven, and 
the blessing of God came down in copious measure upon the 
patriarch. As much higher, then, as Christ is than Melchize- 
dek, so much greater power must belong to Him. Ie breathed 
upon His disciples, and they received the Holy Ghost. He 
distributed a few loaves among famishing thousands, and they 
were all satisfied. And He has the same power still. He is alive 
for evermore to bless His people. He can bestow upon them 
whatever He sees will be conducive to their good, for He has 
all power both in heaven and in earth. How happy they who 
have confided their souls to His care, and are trusting to His 
sacrifice and intercession ! 

Vers. 11-19. The apostle has now evinced by sundry con- 
siderations the superiority of Melchizedek to the Levitical 
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order of priests. And he next proceeds to infer, from the fact 
of the Messiah’s having been appointed after the order of Mel- 
chizedek, that the Levitical priesthood must have been a radi- 
cally defective institution, and designed merely fora time. The 
substance of the next four verses is this: if the Levitical priest- 
hood had fully answered all the ends contemplated by such an 
institution, there would have been no occasion for the appoint- 
ment of another in its room. The words of the Psalmist, 
therefore, “Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Mel- 
chizedek,” furnish proof of the insufficient character of the 
services of Aaron. Ei peév ovv terciwots dua tis Aevitixijs 
iepwaourns hy (0 Nads yap én’ ath vevouobérnto’) rls Ere ypela, 
xata thy Takw Mer cedex Erepov avioracbar iepéa, nai ov Kata 
Thy taEw  Aapay réyerOas ; 

What is the reXetwoss, of which it is here concluded that it 
was not effected by the priesthood of Aaron? Some under- 
stand it to mean perfect satisfaction for sin, others the thorough 
sanctification of the heart, and others the exalted blessedness 
and glory of heaven. But one thing seems obvious, that it 
must here have a special reference to the specific end which’a 
priesthood is designed to serve, and that it must designate the 
thorough attainment of that end. Now what is the leading 
purpose of a priesthood? It is to make expiation for sin; it is 
to present offerings to God for the averting of His displeasure. 
Accordingly this same word is used in chap. x. 1, where we 
are informed that the sacrifices of the law can never make the 
comers thereunto perfect, reXev@oas; and the reason assigned in 
the 4th verse is, that it is impossible for the blood of bulls and 
of goats to take away sins. Complete removal of guilt, there- 
fore, perfect satisfaction to justice, thorough expiation, seems 
to be the leading idea involved in the word reAeiwous in the 
verse before us. At the same time, it must be noticed that in 
chap. ix. 9 we are told the sacrifices of the law cannot make 
perfect, cata cuveidnow Tede@oat, which appears to point to 
some internal change; and therefore we seem warranted in 
regarding reAeiwores as including both the forgiveness of sin and 
the inward transformation of the soul. In short, it seems to 
describe a state of peace with God, grounded upon the remis- 
sion of sin, and issuing in an increasingly holy life, the enjoyment 
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of communion with Heaven here, and the cheering hope of a 
blessed and glorious immortality hereafter—the holy and happy 
state to which it is the purpose of all religion to restore man. 
Now the apostle’s conclusion is, that these objects were not 
reached by the priesthood of Aaron. Perfect expiation was 
only foreshadowed by it, but not accomplished ; and in so far 
as individuals were blessed under it, it was through the grace 
and power of the Messiah, exerted for the benefit of those who, 
like Abraham, saw His day by the eye of faith, and were glad. 

And how is the failure of the Levitical priesthood intimated 
by the apostle? Ei wey ody rerelwors Hv. . . Tis Ett ypEia; 
Here the conditional member is expressed by means of an im- 
perfect, and the corresponding clause is thrown into the form 
of a question. This question is proposed without a verb, but 
obviously the same imperfect 7 must be supplied. Bleek says 
the supplement may either be simply %y, or 7#w with the particle 
av; but according to this latter view, the argument would be 
too hypothetically stated. If perfection were by the Leviti- 
cal priesthood, what further need would there be of another 
priest—av jv? Now, no doubt all the elements of the apostle’s 
reasoning are here substantially exhibited, but the existence of 
another priest is hypothetically contemplated ; whereas the true 
state of the case seems to be, that the apostle has taken his 
stand upon the fact affirmed in the 110th Psalm, and is speak- 
ing from that position. If perfection was... , what need was 
there for another priest? Clearly there was none. But another 
priest was long ago promised. Consequently perfection was 
never attained by means of the Levitical priesthood. 

In the very enunciation of the hypothetical clause, the 
apostle’s view of it is indicated by the particle wey. This 
particle is correlative, and suggests a thought not expressed: 
if indeed perfection was, ov dé jy. 

The apostle, before concluding the sentence, throws in a 
parenthetical clause, with the view of showing that the whole 
Mosaic law, under the operation of his argument, was inseparably 
connected with the priesthood, and that consequently his argu- 
ment applied in the following verse, as we shall see, to the one 
as well as to the other; and he does so apply it in the conclusion 
thus extensively: 6 Aads yap em abrH vevouobérnro. Nopo- 
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Geréw means to enact a law, and also to govern or instruct; and 
vowoleretcGa: means to be enacted as a law, and also to be 
governed, to be placed under law. The latter obviously is the 
meaning here. The people had been or were placed under the 
law. The Mosaic institutions were enacted for the people éz’ 
avTH tepwovvy, in connection with the priesthood, on condition of 
being under the priesthood. A very similar expression occurs 
in chap. viii. 6, #ris (StaOnen) ml xpeirroow émayyediass vevo- 
pobernrat, which has been established, instituted, enacted upon 
better promises, 7.e. resting upon them as its conditions. The 
new covenant does not involve the condition of being subject to 
the Levitical priesthood, but the old one did. The force of the 
clause therefore is, that the law was an appendage of the priest- 
hood, that it was instituted in connection with the priesthood, 
that it necessarily involved the existence of the priesthood, and 
that it could not be conceived to exist by itself if the priest- 
hood were abolished. It must share the fate of the priesthood. 
Now, if the Levitical priests, in the administration of the 
Mosaic law, and the performance of its multiplied rites, had 
been able to accomplish all the ends which a priesthood contem- 
plates, there would have been no occasion for another priest to 
be appointed, of a different order. The same priesthood would 
have been perpetuated to the end of the world. The simple 
declaration therefore of the Psalmist, that the Messiah was to be 
of Melchizedek’s order, shows that the Levitical priesthood was 
imperfect, and God designed it from the very first to give place 
to another. It is of importance to observe that the apostle is 
building his conclusion entirely upon the Old Testament. He 
is not reasoning from facts under the new order of things, 
which would have had but little weight with Jewish minds, but 
he grounds his conclusion exclusively upon the book of Psalms. 
He infers the weakness and unprofitableness of the Levitical 
priesthood from the words of David. With regard to the 
construction of the concluding member of this verse, Luther, 
Baumgarten, Schmid, and others, conceive that AeyerOar is 
immediately connected with ypeia, and that then avictac@ar is 
governed by AéyeoOar: thus, What need for it to be said that 
another priest arises after the order of Melchizedek, and not 
after the order of Aaron? But without a doubt the two infini- 
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tives are co-ordinate, and are both similarly dependent upon the 
question proposed. The apostle does not say aAdov, but érepor, 
because he means not simply another numerically, but another 
and a different, another kind of priest. *Aviorac@as expresses 
the idea of appearing upon the stage of time, being manifested 
or raised up; but there is no ground for the supposition of 
Tholuck, that it carries with it the notion of sudden exhibi- 
tion. Bleek finds a difficulty in deciding what is the subject of 
rAeyeo Oar, affirming that it cannot be érepoy tepéa, and he also 
considers that the negative 4) might have been employed in- 
stead of ov. But érepoy naturally enough connects itself with 
AéyeoOar.: Why should another arise, and be described not 
after the order of Aaron? The negative does not go directly 
to the verb, but rather to cara tyv taf; and ov is chosen, in 
order that ov xara rnv taf may form a direct negative to 
xara thy tTakw Meryicedéx. 

In the 12th verse the apostle applies to the law likewise the 
conclusidn which he has, if not formally stated, yet really made 
good, regarding the priesthood; and it was, we have seen, as a 
foundation for this inference that the parenthetical clause was 
inserted in the 11th verse: MerariOeuévns yap THs tepwovrns, 
éF avdyens Kal vopov petdbects yiverat. Estius, Gerhard, and 
Lunemann, suppose that yap introduces this verse as a proof or 
confirmation of the parenthetical clause of the 11th verse; but 
that clause is the statement of a fact which could hardly be 
doubted, and which needed no such formal proof. Obviously 
the statement here made is rather grounded upon that paren- 
thesis as an inference; and in so far as it is exhibited as a 
reason for anything, it is designed rather to show a reason why 
a change of priesthood could not rightly be made. Such a 
change would only be made in a case of necessity, when the ends 
of priesthood were not served. Why? Because changing the 
priesthood involves a fundamental change of law, which should 
never be done on light grounds. The attachment of the Jews 
to their peculiar institutions was so strong, that many even of 
those who acknowledged the Messiahship and priesthood of 
Jesus, still clung to the idea that circumcision and other ritual 
observances were to be perpetual in the church. It is manifest, 
however, from this verse, that everything which peculiarly be- 
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longed to the Mosaic law, everything ritual and ceremonial, is 
abolished. The old law was so inseparably connected with the 
Levitical priesthood, that the one could not survive the other; 
and therefore the new priest who was to arise was to be invested 
with the authority of establishing a new order of things. The 
ancient priest had had the law established for him by Moses; 
but when the new Priest should arise, there was to be no Moses 
. to act as legislator for Him. He was to be legislator Himself. 
Aaron had been instead of a mouth to Moses, and Moses had 
been instead of God to Aaron; but the Messiah was to unite - 
the functions of both in His own person, and to be at once the 
Moses and the Aaron of the new dispensation. Yes, Christ is 
the Prophet who was to be raised up like unto Moses, and He 
is the Priest who was to come in the room of Aaron. Like 
Melchizedek, He is at once lawgiver and priest. Agreeably to 
the prediction of Zechariah, He was to rule upon His throne, 
and be a Priest upon His throne (vi. 13). When the priest- 
hood was changed, the old law was changed, and new institu- 
tions were set up by Christ. 

It is not here stated by the apostle that the reXeiwots which 
the ancient priesthood failed to secure, was to be attained under 
the new; but this is obviously implied, and it is clearly brought 
out afterwards. The inefficiency of the Levitical institutions 
appears from the fact that, in God’s providence, another order 
of things was after a time set up. It would be a libel, there- 
fore, upon the divine wisdom, to suppose that anything like defi- 
ciency should be found to characterize the services of a priest- 
hood introduced in such circumstances. But it may be said the 
ancient priesthood itself was God’s institution ; and if services 
appointed by Him proved inefficient formerly, what security 
have we that the new rites may not be found equally unsuccess- 
ful? But this objection is grounded upon the supposition that 
God established the Levitical priesthood, in the idea that perhaps 
it might suffice; but that finding it inadequate, He substituted 
another in its room,—in which view certainly the failure of the 
first might have warranted the surmise that the second would 
also disappoint expectation. But the Aaronical priesthood was 
not set up in the idea that it might suffice for ever. On the 
contrary, it was designed from the very first as a mere prefigu- 
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ration of the priesthood of the promised Messiah; and the 
appearance of Melchizedek, made like to the Son of God, before 
Aaron was born, as well as the declaration of the Psalmist so 
long before the incarnation of Christ, made it obvious that all 
previous institutions had been designed simply to prepare the 
way for the great High Priest of the church. When the apostle 
says, “If perfection had been by the Levitical priesthood, what 
need would there have been of the priesthood of Christ?” he 
is not at all to be viewed as stating the grounds of God’s pro- 
cedure in setting up a new priesthood ; but only as arguing 
against the notion which had become so common among the 
Jews, that the services of their law really had the power m 
themselves of reconciling sinners unto God. 

It will be noticed also, that the apostle says expressly it was 
a change of the law which was to accompany the change of 
the priesthood. This obviously implies, that while the old law 
was to be set aside, another law has come in its room, and 
therefore we are still under law to Christ. There are positive 
ordinances and moral precepts which it is incumbent upon us to 
observe under the gospel; and those persons who argue for an 
Antinomian exemption from all law, contradict the apostle, and 
turn the grace of God into licentiousness. 

Ver. 13. The conclusion already drawn in regard to a 
change both of priesthood and law, the apostle now confirms 
by a reference to the fact that the Messiah was not to belong, 
and did not belong, to the tribe of Levi; and therefore he intro- 
duces the proof by means of yap. “Ed’ bv yap Aéyeras Taira, 
purjs érépas petéoynnev ad’ hs ovdels mpocéoynne TH Ovovas- 
tnpip. 14, IIpoéndov yap ore €& Iovéa avarétadxev o Kupvos 
nav’ eis hv pudny ovdév treph iepwovvns Mwors édddrnoev. 

’"E®@’ Sv, in reference to whom, concerning whom. The pre- 
position ézi with accusative bears the very same signification in 
Mark ix. 12, Rom. iv. 9. The usage, however, is not very fre- 
quent. Theophylact says é¢’ dy is used instead of arepi ob. It 
is not the things spoken by the apostle in the preceding verses to 
which tara refers, but the things declared in the 110th Psalm. 
Now the person in regard to whom the Psalmist said ages before, 
Thou art a priest for ever, was not a Levite: peréoynxev pudys 
érépas—He belonged to another tribe. Meréyecy with the genitive 
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expresses the idea of being participant in, being a member of ; 
and érépas intimates that the tribe was quite a different one from 
that which usually furnished priests, and one from which it was 
wrong, according to law, that priests should be taken. ’Ad’ js, 
of which, from which; ovdeds, no one, no one sprung from which; 
mpocéaynxey TO Ovoractynpi, approached to the altar, attached 
himself to the altar, that is, performed the duties of a priest. 
Instead of mrpocéoynxev, another reading is rpocéoyev; but the 
paronomasia with pereoynxer, so conformable to the style of 
this epistle, speaks in favour of the received reading. And, 
besides, the perfect is the most suitable tense; for it is not so 
much the statement of a historical fact that is designed, as the 
exhibition of a principle. On different occasions there might 
be persons not of the tribe of Levi who approached the altar ; 
but in this they transgressed. What the apostle means is, that 
no one of a different tribe from Levi ever has legally given 
attendance at the altar. IIpocéoyev would make the statement 
with regard to some specified past time; but rpocéoynxev makes 
it with regard to all time, from Moses down to the apostle’s day. 

The 13th and 14th verses are both introduced by yap. 
They both exhibit substantially the same thought, but the one 
in a more general form, and the other in a more specific ; and 
the colouring of the diction is different. In ver. 13 it is the 
Messiah that is spoken of, as exhibited in Ps. cx.; and the 
ground on which mention is there made of a different tribe 
from Levi, is the acknowledged principle, that the Messiah was 
the Son of David, who belonged to the tribe of Judah. But in 
ver. 14 the person of the Messiah is defined as the individual 
whom the writer of this epistle and his Christian brethren 
acknowledged for their Lord, viz. Jesus of Nazareth; and the 
ground on which here He is described as having sprung from 
Judah, is the acknowledged fact that Joseph and Mary belonged 
to that tribe. Thus the two verses, while exhibiting the same 
truth, and therefore, in the view of some, chargeable with 
tautology, are related to one another as more general and more 
special ; and to a Jewish mind, not yet thoroughly established 
in the faith, they would suggest an argument in favour of the 
Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth. Whether Jesus were the 
Messiah or not, the apostle’s argument from Ps. cx., in regard 
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to an intended change of priesthood and law, would stand firm; 
but the perfect coincidence of the circumstances of Jesus with 
the position assigned to the Messiah, both gives weight to the 
general argument, and in turn derives from it support for the 
claim of Jesus the Nazarene. Thus we see how watchful the 
apostle is, in reasoning with the Hebrews, to connect the faith 
of the gospel at all points with the Old Testament. 

Pierce supposes mpodndov to mean evident beforehand ; but 
this signification would have required dvaréradxev to be in a 
different tense. Without a doubt, apo just strengthens S7\09; 
and the meaning is, “obviously apparent,’—avayripprrov, as 
Theodoret explains it. Now on what was this evidence 
grounded? Not upon prophecy, as in the preceding verse, 
but upon the well-known fact that Joseph and Mary belonged 
to Judah, as accordingly they went up to the city of David to be 
enrolled at the time of the taxing. For o Kupsos scy does not 
here mean indefinitely, as Michaelis supposes, the Lord spoken 
of in the Psalms, but Jesus, whom the apostle acknowledged as 
his Lord. ’AvaréAdw is frequently employed to describe the 
rising of the sun or stars, and also the growth of the branches 
of a tree, or the sprouting of seeds. Now our Lord is ex- 
hibited both under the image of a sun or star, and also under 
that of a branch or shoot, as in Num. xxiv. 17, advateXet adorpov 
é& "IaxwB; and in Isaiah, “a branch grow out of the stem of 
Jesse.” Wherefore the question arises, Which of these images 
is the one which the apostle here designed to employ? Bleek 
is inclined to the idea that both might be floating together in 
the writer's mind, and that they are to be conceived as here 
coalescing. But a star and a plant are so exceedingly different 
from one another, that they cannot be combined into one picture 
without the utmost confusion. The simple question: therefore 
is, Which of the two images is most suitable to the special de- 
sign of the passage, which is to express the idea of descent from 
a particular family? And it seems obvious that the sense, 
springing up as a branch, is entitled to the preference. Were 
the object of the clause to exhibit the glory of Christ con- 
sidered in Himself, then the idea of His rising as a bright 
luminary in the heavens would be striking and impressive. 
But when the leading object of the clause is not to display His 
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glory, but to indicate the tribe He has sprung from, the figure 
of a branch growing from a root is undoubtedly the most ex- 
pressive. In short, the words of the apostle correspond to those 
of the prophet, describing the Messiah: “ A rod shall grow out 
of the stem of Jesse, and a branch from his roots.” 

Eis fv, in reference to which tribe Moses spake nothing of 
priesthood. 

Yet it was no new notion of the apostle’s that the Messiah 
was not to be a Levite. It was the common belief of the Jews; 
and this belief was grounded upon the plain prediction that He 
was to be the Son of David, who belonged to the tribe of 
Judah. If He was to be a priest, therefore, at all, it is obvious 
that He could not be so under Mosaic constitution. There had 
been changes of priests under the old dispensation, but they had 
all taken place within the limits of the tribe of Levi: the idea 
of going to another tribe was quite alien to the whole system ; 
and the leprosy of Uzziah sufficiently attested the displeasure 
of Heaven against all interference with the laws of the priest- 
hood. It was manifest, therefore, from Ps. cx., that the whole 
system was to be changed. It was a well-known fact that Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom so many signs conspired to prove to be the 
Messiah, was not a Levite, but a descendant of David, and con- 
sequently belonged to the tribe of Judah, which was wholly 
unconnected with the ancient priesthood. 

In the three following verses (15—17) the eternity attributed 
by David to the Messiah’s priesthood is exhibited as another 
decisive proof that a radical change of system was intended 
from the first. Kal mepiccorepov ért xatadndov éotiv et Kata 
TH opowurnta Mer yioedéx aviotaras tepeds Erepos. Here xata- 
Sndov has nearly the same signification as mpddnAov in ver. 14, 
only wpodndov signifies evident as a matter of fact, and xard- 
SnAov evident as a matter of argument. And what is the thing 
of which it is here affirmed that it is far more evident? 
Erasmus thinks it is that the two priesthoods spoken of are 
quite different. Bleek and Tholuck say it is that a change of 
law necessarily accompanies a change of priesthood,—that, in 
short, an entirely new economy was to be set up. Capellus, 
Bengel, and Delitzsch suppose it to be, that perfection was not 
attainable by the Levitical priesthood. Now, in defence of this 
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last idea, it may be argued that it was the leading principle 
maintained in the preceding paragraph; whereas the necessary 
dependence of the law upon the priesthood was a subordinate 
argument, adduced to support that conclusion. Now in what 
respect is it affirmed of the unattainableness of perfection, that is 
yet far more evident? The meaning is not, that this proposition 
is more evident than some other proposition; but the meaning 
is, that this same proposition is evident, first from one conside- 
ration, and then far more evident from another consideration. 
The imperfection of the Levitical priesthood, says the apostle 
in vers. 13, 14, is evident, in the first place, from the fact that 
a new priesthood was to be instituted out of a different tribe ; 
and this imperfection is evident also, he says now, from the fact 
that the new Priest was to exercise His functions. eis Tov aiava. 
Now it is obvious that the one of these arguments is a far more 
powerful one than the other. We can imagine that a priest 
might have been taken from the tribe of Judah instead of the 
tribe of Levi, and that still the general character of the priest- 
hood might have remained without very material change ; but 
certainly the appointment of one individual priest to act in per- 
petuity, argues the introduction of a system wholly different 
from the ancient one, in which death occasioned a regular suc- 
cession of priests. With perfect propriety, therefore, might the 
apostle say that his proposition regarding the insufficiency of 
the Levitical priesthood was made far more evident by means 
of the new argument to be adduced. 

And now follows this more convincing argument, in this 
and the two next verses: ef xatd tHv opowTnta Medyuoedex 
dvioratat lepers Erepos. Ei—for that, because, since. Ei is not 
used merely in suppositions that are doubtful, but where the 
thing is understood to be quite certain, as in Acts iv. 9, Rom. 
vill. 81. Et... avioratas, if indeed, as David himself assures 
us. The apostle might have written dre in the sense of 
‘“‘because;” but, as Bochme remarks, it would then have been 
doubtful whether this conjunction introduced the more evident 
proposition itself, or assigned the reason why it was more clear. 
Besides, the conditional statement looks forward to ver. 17, where 
it is affirmed as a fact. Kata ryv ouotoryta is the apostle’s own 
explanation of xatd tiv taf, and shows that likeness is the 
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idea expressed by the latter phrase rather than order. “Evrepos 
expresses more than dAXos. It means a different kind of priest. 
Aaron’s son was tepevs dAXos, as compared with his father, but 
not iepeds Erepos. Schulz conceives érepos to be the subject, 
and ‘epevs the predicate: another individual is raised up as priest. 
But without a question, depeds Erepos is the nominative to the 
verb; and the meaning is, Since another priest is raised up 
after the likeness of Melchizedek. 

Vers. 16, 17. The new and different priest is thus described 
on the authority of the Psalmist: “Os od cata vopoy évrorjs cap- 
KURTHS Yyeyovev, GAG Kata Sivapww Gwijs axatadvtov. Maprupe 
yap: "Ort ov iepeds els Tov ai@va Kata thy TaEWw Meryicedéx. 

Some have supposed MeAyicedex to be the antecedent to as, 
but without a doubt the relative looks to tepeds repos. The 
arrangement makes this obvious, as also the tense of yéyovey — 
—who has been made and continues to be a priest. Ov xata 
vopov évrodis capxixjs. Chrysostom, Gicumenius, Theo- 
phylact, as also Boeehme and Kuineel, conceive that voyov here 
designates the Mosaic law in general, and that évroAjs capKixhs 
(singular being put for plural) brings into view the contents of 
that law as consisting of carnal ordinances, such as circum- 
cision, distinction of meats, etc. But the singular is rather to 
be viewed as pointing to that particular law which regulated the 
appointment of the Levitical priests. And why should the law 
of the ancient priesthood be designated the law of a carnal com- 
mandment? Tholuck says that it is so called because it restricted 
the priesthood to a particular family, requiring fleshly descent 
in a certain line; but this can scarcely be the whole reason, be- 
cause the descent of the Messiah was as much fixed to Judah 
as that of the old priests was to Levi, and it was promulgated 
even before the appointment of Aaron at all. apxcxds, besides 
the signification of sinful, means also fleshly, having reference 
to what is external, and worldly, and visible; and adpeuvos also, 
which is the form adopted here by Griesb., Lachm., Tischend., 
after A, B, C, D, J, though differing in some respects from cap- 
xexos, yet bears also this sense. A carnal commandment, there- 
fore, may be viewed as meaning one that mainly has respect to 
what is outward and apparent. And the law of the priesthood 
was very decidedly of this character. Not only did it insist 
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upon Levitical descent, but it also required freedom from a 
variety of bodily defects, and the services which it prescribed 
were almost entirely external and ritual. And as men who held 
the office were frail and dying, there was a continual succession. 
This view of the import of capxuxyjs évroAjs both harmonizes 
with all the facts of the case, and brings out strikingly the con- 
trast which is obviously intended with what follows. There is 
indeed another idea suggested by this contrast, and’ adopted by 
Carpzov, Boehme, and Kuineel, that the carnal commandment 
means a transitory, temporary commandment, not a command- 
ment that had to deal merely with externalities. Although, 
doubtless, the idea of perishableness is involved in capeuxes, yet 
it is hardly the word that would be selected to set forth that idea 
singly and specially ; and besides, there is another consideration 
which quite turns the scale in favour of the view already given, 
viz. that it takes nothing for granted but what any Jew would 
allow—that the law of the priesthood had a predominating respect 
to external circumstances, and, on account of man’s frailty, pro 
vided for succession by transmission of office from father to son. 
In this view, the words of the apostle would tell with far greater 
effect on Jewish minds, than if, in the very premises of his argu- 
ment, he were to take for granted that their priesthood was a 
transitory and temporary institution. 

The law of a carnal commandment, which describes the 
foundation of the Levitical priesthood, has set over against it 
the power of an endless life, which belongs to Christ. Nopos 
designates a law that comes to a man from without to control 
him, but dSvvayts expresses the idea of a power existing and 
working from within. And not only so, but the vopos that 
regulated the Jewish priesthood had respect in a very prepon- 
derating measure to externalities; and having to do with frail, 
dying men, provided for a regular succession, while the duvapis 
of Christ was the power of an imperishable life. Here, then, 
is pointed out to us the foundation of the enduring priesthood 
with which our Lord is invested. Unlike the priests of old, He 
has in Himself an inherent and indestructible principle of life, 
which altogether precludes the idea of succession in reference t0 
His priesthood. He died, it is true, but the reason was that He was 
victim as well as priest ; but death had no dominion over Hin, 
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because it was not possible that He should be holden of it. 
Hoffmann and Delitzsch take up the idea, that the imperishable 
life ascribed by the apostle to Christ means exclusively the life 
which He rose to when He emerged from the tomb, and not the 
life which began with His miraculous conception, and which 
was manifested during His abode upon earth; and the reason 
which they assign is, that the subject here handled is not 
Christ’s priesthood as begun to be exercised amid suffering and 
dying, but Christ’s priesthood as existing after the order of Mel-, 
chizedek in the presence of God above. But this reason is alto- 
gether inadequate to sustain the conclusion. It is not denied 
that Christ was a priest before He ascended to heaven. It 
would therefore follow, on the principle supposed, that He was 
appointed to the office before He was possessed of all the need- 
ful qualifications. But does not the verse before us say that He 
was made a priest according to the power of an imperishable 
life? He must have possessed that qualification previously, 
and without it He could not have performed any part of His 
priestly functions. And accordingly He Himself declared while 
on earth, “I have power to lay down my life,” etc. This was 
the very power here described, without which He could not 
have died to make expiation, and so as to be sure of rising again 
from the dead. But having life in Himself, He was able to 
vanquish death; and He came forth from the grave in the 
power of His own inherent might ; and now He liveth evermore 
to discharge the functions of His priestly office. This submis- 
sion to death for a brief space was indispensable as the means of 
expiating man’s guilt, which the blood of bulls and goats could 
not have done; but His resurrection was equally necessary, 
that He might ascend to the right hand of the Majesty in the 
heavens to make intercession for us. If death had triumphed 
over Him, as it did over Aaron and the long line of Jewish priests, 
then He could not, any more than they, have accomplished the 
great ends of a priesthood; but His indestructible life, fon 
axatdXvtos, placed Him in a totally different position, enabled 
Him to meet death in his own dark domain, and to achieve a 
victory which should turn out to the eternal salvation of all that 
trusted in Him. 

_ The 17th verse adduces the scriptural ground of the descrip- 
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tion given of the Christian priest, as distinguished from the 
Levitical, viz. the oft-repeated words of the 110th Psalm, Map- 
tupet ydp, that is, God or the Scripture testifieth, “Thou art a 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek.” The emphasis 
manifestly, in this citation of these words, lies upon the expres- 
sion “for ever.” “Ore is not a part of the testimony, but it is the 
mark of citation, and it is frequently used to introduce indirect 
as well as direct quotations. It will be observed that the order 
of the words taken from the 110th Psalm is changed here, as 
compared with former exhibitions of them. Eis rov aidva is 
placed near the beginning, and has the emphasis resting upon 
it, because it is the substance of this phrase that is made specially 
prominent in the immediately preceding verses. The reason 
introduced by ydp here lies in the words eis’ Tov aiwva, and it 
goes back to Svvapuv Cwijs dxatadvrov. 

The 18th and 19th verses exhibit, as inferences from the 
eternal priesthood of Christ, the abolition of the old priesthood, 
and the law, and also the introduction of a better hope. The fact 
of this abolition, as also the grounds of it, were hinted at as far 
back as the 11th verse. "A@érnots wey yap yiveras mpoaryovons 
évrorjs, 1a 76 abris aabevés Kal avwdedés’ obddey yap éredeiw- 
oEv 0 vopos, errevcaywy? 5é Kpelrrovos edrmidos, Se Hs eyyilopev 
+t@ Ocw. For there is, indeed, in the very fact of the appoint- 
ment of another and nobler priesthood, on the one hand, an 
abolishing of the ancient sacerdotal institution; and on the other 
there is the exhibition of a more exalted hope. The constrac- 
tion of the several clauses of this compound sentence, particu- 
larly of the last clause of ver. 19, has been very differently 
estimated. A large number of interpreters view ézreecayaryn 5é, 
as standing in immediate connection with the preceding words. 
Yet those are by no means agreed as to the nature of this con- 
nection. Erasmus, Calvin, Capellus, Ebrard, and others, suppose 
the whole clause ézretcaywy7 S5é to be descriptive positively of 
what the law does. On the one hand, it makes nothing perfect ; 
but then, on the other, it is the bringing in of a better hope: it 
is a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. But this is by no means 
a natural construction. The sentiment is of course good and 
scriptural, but it does not spring naturally out of the words. 
Another verb was indispensable to connect ésrevoayory? as the 
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predicate with vouos, seeing that the former verb éredelwcev 
could not. Besides, as Beza remarks, the ézi in éremcaywy) 
would be altogether inexplicable; for this word signifies the 
superinducing of one thing over another, and necessarily points 
to something brought into the place of the law, and not brought 
in by the law. Others, again, as Schlichting, Michaelis, Ernesti, 
Heinrichs, who also join the two clauses together, supply ére- 
Aelwoev to the latter: the law made nothing perfect, but the 
bringing in of a better hope does make perfect. This also is a 
good sense, and quite scriptural (what the law could not do, the 
gospel has done); but the two members of the verse are not so 
balanced as to admit of being rendered naturally, to produce it. 
As Bleek remarks, 0 voyos in the one clause would necessarily 
have demanded % évreccaywy7) Sé in the other. What, then, is 
the proper distribution? The pév after dOérnors in ver. 18 un- 
doubtedly has in contrast with it the dé after ésreusaywy? in ver. 
19 ; and in this view the connection of the whole sentence must 
be the following : For there is, on the one hand, an abrogation of 
the commandment going before, and on the other hand there is 
the bringing in of a better hope. The same verb yiveras thus 
serves for both members, and they are both stated indefinitely ; 
and ézretowyaryy describes the entrance of a new hope into the 
room of the abrogated law. 

The commandment here described as abolished, means, doubt- 
less, the same commandment which is spoken of in ver. 16, viz. 
the commandment relating to the Jewish priesthood, and de- 
signed to regulate its duties and succession. ‘EvroA7 has been 
supposed by some to mean the law in general, because vdéuos is 
mentioned immediately afterwards; but there is no occasion to 
depart from the specific and common meaning of évroA%, for the 
clause that follows is just a general principle applied to the par- 
ticular case in hand. This commandment or law of the priest- 
hood is called the commandment going before; not, as Pareus 
supposes, in the sense of commandment foresaid or mentioned 
above, but to indicate that it preceded the new dispensation, 
having been promulgated by Moses. The abrogation of this 
commandment took place, we are told, on the ground of its 
weakness and unprofitableness. The neuters 7d do@evés and 
TO avwdenés, according to a very common usage, are employed 
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to express abstract ideas. (So in Rom. viii. 3, 7d dévpare 
Tov vopou ev @ joGéves Sia THs capxos.) Very similar to what 
is here affirmed regarding the institution of the priesthood, 
is the description given of the whole law in Galatians, where i 
provisions are characterized as weak and beggarly elements. In 
order to perceive the import and bearing of these terms, we 
must remember the exalted blessings, commencing with expiatin 
and terminating in heavenly glory, which the apostle compre 
hends under the frequently occurring expression TeAetwaus. Only 
the shadow of these blessings, not their substance, the ancient 
priesthood was able to impart. The abrogation was altogether 
incompetent to expiate human guilt. It could not procure for 
man the pardon of sin, or impart true peace to the troubled 
conscience. The sacrifices which it enjoined were possessed 
of no inherent value ; its rites and ceremonies had no power of 
cleansing from the defilement of sin. It was in vain that the 
worshippers came up to Jerusalem, to tread the courts of the 
tabernacle, and to present the offerings required of them, if they 
did not in all the services look forward to a nobler priest than 
any son of Aaron, and put their trust in the deliverance to be 
achieved by the great Messiah. In itself, the old priesthood was 
weak and unprofitable ;—weak, as unable to guide those under it 
to perfection; unprofitable, as inadequate to impart the bless- 
ings which the soul of man needs ;—and it was therefore abolished 
after serving certain temporary ends. 

For the law, it is added, made nothing perfect. The law 
here mentioned denotes the whole institutions of Moses, of 
which the commandment described in the preceding verse was 8 
part. Not only was the particular institution of the priesthood 
weak and unprofitable, but the whole law, we are now assured, 
was characterized by similar features. In every part it was 
powerless to accomplish the great purposes for which man needed 
a priesthood and a religion. In no respect was it fitted to bea 
permanent institution. In no respect was it capable of leading 
to perfection. It was a mere shadow of good things to come; 
valuable as a prognostication of blessings, but altogether desti- 
tute of the power to bestow them. Why is the neuter ovde 
employed? Some say it is put for the masculine, and doubtless 
persons are mainly contemplated ; for it is persons on whose 
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account either a priesthood or a law is instituted. But the 
apostle designedly uses the neuter, that his statement may apply 
to things as well as persons; for there were services at the con- 
secration of the sanctuary, and the dedication of special objects 
to God. So Schmidt: “ Nihil absolvit seu perfecit, ne ipsum 
quidem sanctuarium perfecte consecravit, quippe quotannis con- 
secrandum : multo minus homines.” 

Contrasted with the weak and unprofitable commandment 
going into disuse, is exhibited a better hope brought in by the 
new dispensation: émewaywy? 5é xpeitrovos éAmidos; supply 
yiveras from ver. 18. Now here it must always be remembered, 
that it is not a historical fact which the apostle is stating, but 
an inference grounded upon Ps. cx. Taking his stand upon 
that ancient oracle, he affirms that there is to be found in it 
proof at once of the setting aside of the old law, and of the - 
introduction of a new and better dispensation. The terms in 
which he characterizes the old law, and the new economy as 
better, are doubtless grounded upon his own experience of the 
blessings of the gospel; but the germ of all he says regarding 
them here is to be found in the psalm. Only it was needful to 
the unfolding of that germ, that the warm beams of the Sun of 
righteousness should shine, and the rains of gospel truth fall. 
Such an exposition as we here find of the psalm could not have 
been given before the introduction of Christianity. "Eaeoaywy? 
expresses the idea not only of bringing in, but of bringing in 
upon something else, and so as, in the case before us, to occupy 
the room of that disappearing object. What is thus brought 
in is designated a better hope, that is, better than anything 
furnished by the old law. The external and the present pre- 
dominated of old; the spiritual and the future are of far more 
extensive influence now. A vastly greater certainty and clear- 
ness, too, characterize our hopes under the gospel. Our great 
High Priest hath been upon the earth, and He hath ascended 
up on high, to prepare a place for us. With the firmest confi- 
dence we are warranted to rest upon His finished work. The 
new covenant is established upon better promises, which are _ 
calculated to inspire a better hope. The Mediator of this 
covenant hath opened up for us a new and living way into the 
presence of God. The services of His priesthood have effected 
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a real atonement for sin; His intercession secures the sanctify- 
ing grace of the Holy Ghost; and by the bestowment of mercy 
to pardon, and grace to help in the time of need, He lays the 
foundation for peace of conscience and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
It is not a fearful and doubting hope, but a joyful and assured 
confidence, which trust in Christ is fitted to impart; for being 
Priest after the order of Melchizedek—and in this lies one main 
evidence of its superiority—He at the same time is King, and 
possessor of all power both in heaven and earth. 

This better hope opens up for us a way to intimate com- 
munion with God: “ by the which we draw nigh unto God”— 
8: hs eyyitowev t@ Oew@. These words are obviously designed to 
express some distinctive characteristic of the privileges enjoyed 
under the gospel. During the continuance of the old economy, 
the people were excluded from the most holy place, and the 
high priest only was permitted to enter; by which it was 
figuratively intimated, that the way into the holiest of all was 
not yet thrown open, so long as the first tabernacle continued 
standing. But when Christ ascended into the immediate 
presence of God, He went thither not merely as our priest, but 
also as our forerunner; and therefore we are permitted to throw 
the anchor of hope els to éowrepoy Tov KataTreTtacpatos. We 
have access into the holiest of all by the blood of Christ. 
Heaven is now exhibited to us as our destined inheritance ; and 
the blessed hope of it is intended to be the means of sustaining 
and guiding us through the difficulties of life. Nor is it only 
when we actually enter heaven that we are said to approach to 
God. The present tense, éyyifouev, intimates that we have 
access already into the presence of God, and may enjoy intimate 
communion with Him. Of old it was the priests only who 
were privileged to draw near to God; but now all believers are 
upon a level. We are all priests to God, a chosen priesthood, 
a royal nation, a peculiar holy people; and we have received 
the most affecting and convincing tokens of our Father’s love. 
Where there is no confidence in the good intentions of another, 
it is impossible to serve him, or to enter into his presence with 
pleasure. A slave can never be actuated by the same spirit as 
ason. But we have not received the spirit of bondage again to 


fear, but the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
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We know that God is in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself ; and if we have laid hold of the precious promises of 
the gospel in faith, we can draw nigh to God as children to a 
father able and ready to help us; and we may be cheered and 
impelled by the most transporting hopes. All religious exercises, 
all trust in God, all enjoyment of Him, are comprehended under 
the idea of drawing nigh to Him. We draw nigh to Him in 
prayer, with the full confidence that He will hear us for the 
sake of His Son. We draw nigh to Him in the sanctuary, in 
the belief that He is there present to bless us. We draw nigh 
to Him in seasons of sorrow and distress, because He has 
assured us that all things shall work together for our good. We 
draw nigh to Him at the dark hour of death, because we believe 
that our Lord has despoiled the grave of its terrors, and is 
preparing mansions for us in heaven. It is the precious hope of | 
the gospel which thus brings us with confidence into the presence 
of God in all circumstances. 

Vers. 20-28. In the first three verses of this chapter, the 
apostle makes a statement regarding Melchizedek, grounded 
upon the Old Testament, and embodying all that is said of him 
both in Genesis and in the 110th Psalm. In the next seven 
verses (4-10), he shows, by a variety of considerations, founded 
upon the historical statements already made, the superiority of 
Melchizedek to the Levitical order of priests. In the next nine 
verses (11-19), he proves, by arguments drawn mainly from the 
110th Psalm, the abrogation of the old priesthood and law, and 
at the same time points out the reason of this great change ; 
ending with the declaration, that there 1s the bringing in of a 
better hope, by which we may draw nigh unto God. In what 
follows to the end of the chapter, he goes on to show the 
superiority of the new Priest foretold by David to all the priests 
of the Mosaic dispensation. It is not now Melchizedek that is 
compared with the Levitical priesthood, but it is Christ Him- 
self. His superiority to them was made to appear formerly 
from the superiority of Melchizedek, but it is now brought out 
by other considerations in the way of direct comparison. 

Kal xa? icov od ywpis opxwpoclas. This clause has been 
supposed to stand in grammatical connection with the foregoing 
verse ; as if the apostle had meant to say, “ And it is a better 
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hope, inasmuch as it was not given without an oath.” But xaf 
écov here, and xara rogovrov in ver. 22, must beyond all ques- 
tion be considered as grammatically balanced against one another, 
the one being the complement of the other, in the sense of “as 
so,” “by how much, by so much.” Now, in this view, the 
latter half of the 20th verse and the 21st verse must be regarded 
as a parenthesis, thrown in for the purpose of exhibiting the 
proof of the oath’s existence, and bringing forward the other 
term of the comparison. Even according to this arrangement, 
however, there may still be a reference to the better hope men- 
tioned in the 19th verse; and what follows may be viewed as 
suggested by the mention of that hope, and as designed to point 
out the foundation of it. The hope inspired by the gospel isa 
better hope, because the Messianic priest, who brings it, is the 
Mediator of a better covenant, and is greatly exalted above the 
sons of Aaron. And now it becomes a question, how the 
ellipse in the first of the two correlated clauses is to be supplied. 
There is no verb in it. Boehme, Kuincel, and Ebrard borrow 
the concluding words of the 22d verse: As not without an 
oath He was made surety, by so much is He surety of a better 
covenant. But the great distance of these words constitutes a 
strong objection to this supplement. Bengel, Boehme, and 
Lunemann propose to borrow ‘epevs yéyovey from tepets yeyo- 
vores at the close of ver. 20, and this is the supplement also of 
the English version ; but it introduces an idea too similar to the 
concluding member of the apodosis. Bleek, Tholuck, Hoffman, 
and Delitzsch prefer to look backwards, and borrow from ver. 
19 either ylveras, or érrevcaywyn xpeirrovos édzridos yiveras: 
And inasmuch as not without an oath this introduction of a 
better hope takes place, insomuch is Jesus the surety of a better 
covenant. Here everything is natural and easy. 

The long parenthesis presents hardly any difficulty. It comes 
in very naturally, suggested by opxwpocias. Oi pév yap refers 
to the Levitical priests, who were appointed without an oath. 
They were set apart to their office, it is true, by God, and a certain 
sanctity was affixed to their ministrations ; so that when they 
performed them in a spirit of piety and faith, they drew down 
blessings both for themselves and for the people. But still 
there was not the solemnity of an oath interposed either at the 
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original institution of the ancient priesthood, or at the installa- 
tion of any individual priest. ‘Opxwpocia, 4 Spxov dguoacts, the 
swearing of an oath, is a very rare word, more commonly opxapo- 
ovov, plural opxwpoora. It is used in the same sense as dpxos. 

Eioi yeyovores, a lengthened form of the perfect, instead of 
yéyovact. Michaelis supposed it to express a different idea 
from the usual perfect, “ are, having been,” i.e. “ who were, but 
have ceased to be;” but this meaning is not at all suitable 
to the passage. Boehme proposes, “sunt sacerdotes, sed sine 
juramente facti,” for they are priests, but appointed without an 
oath; but this rendering would require ywpls opxwpocias to 
stand in immediate juxtaposition with yeyovores ; and besides, it 
makes the leading statement in the present tense. 

But widely different was it with the Messianic priest. ‘O 
Se pera opxwpocias. He was set apart to His office with an 
oath on the part of God Himself, in proof of which the apostle 
quotes from the 110th Psalm: “The Lord sware, and will not 
repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek.” 
This was a very special distinction of the new priesthood. We 
are not to suppose that the oath of God was more to be relied 
on than His promise; for it is the mark even of a thoroughly 
honest man, that his word is as good as his oath. But God, in 
His dealings with mankind, has respect to the views and feel- 
ings which are prevalent in the world; and as the oath in all 
ages has been viewed as carrying a peculiar sanctity with it, 
He has condescended to interpose His oath in certain cases, 
that He might inspire us with the most perfect confidence. It 
is only, however, in cases of distinguished importance that God 
gives His oath, and where the thing sworn to is designed to be 
irreversible. When He gave that glorious promise to Abraham, 
already considered, which was designed to be the hope of the 
faithful till the end of time, He sware by Himself, saying, 
“Surely blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I will mul- 
tiply thee;” and the apostle, commenting upon that oath to 
Abraham, says that it was given because God was willing more 
abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise the immutability 
of His counsel. The oath of God therefore argues both the 
unusual importance of the arrangement to which it is applied, 
and the irreversible character which He stamps upon it. 
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Ver. 22. From the oath therefore interposed in the case of 
the Messianic Priest, the apostle, in ver. 22, draws a conclusion 
in reference to the superior excellence of the new covenant: 
Kata TocovTov Kpeitrovos Siabnens yeyovey &yyvos 'Inaovs. The 
old dispensation, it is implied in these words, was also styled 
S:a6yjxn. It was an arrangement between God and the children 
of Israel, proposed by Him with the promise of certain bless- 
ings, and assented to by them when they said in public conven- 
tion, “ All that the Lord our God hath said we will do.” And 
we are informed regarding this ancient constitution, which is 
also called the law, “ that it was ordained by angels in the hand 
of a mediator,” who no doubt was Moses (Gal. iii. 19). In the 
Old Testament the name 3 is applied with great frequency 
to the arrangement thus made with Abraham and with the 
children of Israel. Now this word n3 (Delitzsch, 302), derived 
from the root i773, to cut, signifies, strictly speaking, a covenant, 
on the ground of the peculiar practices that were common in 
ancient times at the making of covenants. In the fifteenth 
chapter of Genesis, we find that, on the occasion of God's 
making a covenant with Abraham, the patriarch was required 
to take an heifer, a she-goat, a ram, a turtle-dove, and a young 
pigeon, and to divide them through the middle, laying portion 
over against portion. And then it is added, that in that same 
day the Lord made a covenant with Abraham. Thus it is 
evident that M2 does not signify, as some have contended, 
simply an arrangement, a disposition, a promise, but expresses 
definitely the idea of a covenant. No doubt, on account of the 
infinite superiority of one of the parties in the Scripture cove- 
nant, there are cases where man’s part in the transaction goes 
very much out of sight, and the word almost seems to designate 
just a transaction of God; but still, wherever N32 is used, the 
idea of man as a party never wholly vanishes. 

The case, however, is very different with dca@H«en, which 
signifies in classic Greek simply an arrangement or disposition, 
and particularly a testament or latter will. There is indeed one 
passage in Aristophanes which indicates a tendency to pass over 
into the other meaning of covenant; S:abéobar tur Svabyenv 
being used to express mutual stipulations. Now the Seventy 
have uniformly employed the word Sa0qxen to represent N3; 
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and although in classic Greek it signifies testament, and ovp- 
Onn is the proper word for covenant, yet, in consequence of 
the practice of the LXX., d:a@nxn has come, in the language 
of the Scriptures, to mean covenant, like M3. In some cases, 
indeed, as in Gal. iii. 15, it bears the older meaning of testa- 
ment ; but far more generally, and always when it is employed 
as the name of the old dispensation, it means covenant, because 
n3 is the word for which it stands; and wherever it is applied 
to the new dispensation as a system, at all events wherever it is 
applied to the new as compared with the old covenant, is the only 
meaning which it can bear. In the passage before us this is its 
meaning, although our translators have rendered it by the word 
testament, which does not at all suit the scope of the passage. 
The new covenant, as compared with the old, is described 
by the apostle as xpeirrwv. It is proved to be so by the oath 
which the Lord swore in reference to its establishment. But 
wherein does its superiority lie? It lies in the better promises 
with which it is accompanied, in the more dignified mediator 
who is entrusted with the execution of it, and in the perma- 
nency which is stamped upon all its provisions. The Llessings 
promised under the old covenant were, to a preponderating 
extent, temporal; but those set before us by the new are 
spiritual and eternal. The sacrifices of the old covenant had 
no intrinsic fitness for expiating the guilt of man; but the 
sacrifice of the gospel has a real power of cleansing the soul 
from sin. The services of the old law were very burdensome, 
and they had no power of imparting true peace to the con- 
science ; but the services of the gospel are few and simple, and 
fitted to give solid satisfaction to the soul. Hence Peter styles 
the law a burden which neither we nor our fathers were able to 
bear. In the old covenant it was men, sinful and erring like 
themselves, that mediated between God and the people; but 
in the new it is one who, though bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh, is yet the Son of God, and free from all imperfec- 
tion. Neither Moses nor Aaron really had the power, by all 
the prayers they offered, and all the services they performed, of 
blotting out the sins of the people; but Christ undoubtedly can 
reconcile us to God, and present us faultless before His throne. 
Faith in the Messiah has always been the only condition of 
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acceptance with God; but there can be no doubt that the 
nature and operation of it are pointed out with immensely 
greater clearness under the gospel than ever they were under 
the law. Well therefore may the new covenant be designated 
a better one than the old, and proved to be so by oath. 

Of this better covenant, Jesus is here declared to be the 
éyyvos. This word occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, 
nor is it to be found in the Septuagint at all; but it is not in- 
frequent in the common Greek, and it appears also in the 
Apocrypha (Ecclus. xxix. 15; 2 Macc. x. 28). It denotes a 
surety, one who becomes bound to perform certain things for 
another ; as in the case of a debt, to make payment of it, should 
the party be unable to discharge his own obligations. In other 
passages Jesus is called pyeoirys, and particularly in Heb. vii. 6, 
xpeltrovos Svabyxns pecirns, and hence it has been supposed 
that éyyvos and pecirns are employed in exactly the same sense; 
but there seems to be no good reason for restricting &yyvos to 
the meaning of peotrns. What is a mediator? He is an indi- 
vidual who interferes between two parties for the purpose of 
reconciling them, and he may properly enough be called a 
mediator whether he succeed or fail. But in order to be an 
efficient mediator, he must be able to do all that is requisite to 
bring the parties to agreement: he must be able to give security 
for the due performance of all that either could claim from the 
other. One who could do this, would be a perfect mediator. 
But it is obvious that Moses could do nothing of the kind in 
reference to the old covenant. He could only communicate God's 
message to the people, and then present the people’s acknow- 
ledgments and requests to God, but he could not become surety 
for the people in any respect whatever ; and therefore, although 
he is designated the pecirns of the old covenant, he could not 
with any propriety be called the éyyvos of it. It was altogether 
different, however, with Christ: He was a perfect mediator, He 
was able to give complete security for the payment of all the 
demands of the law, and He actually paid those demands in 
His own person ; and therefore He might be styled yyvos in 
the strictest sense of the word. Why, then, should we scruple 
to let éyyvos have its special and appropriate meaning her, 
when it is so perfectly applicable? As applied to Christ, peorrys 
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and éyyvos do not express wholly different ideas, but the latter 
is rather to be viewed as indicating the great extent to which 
the former goes. In itself considered, weoirns might be applied 
to any one who made an attempt at mediating ; but éyyvos could 
only be used when he became bound at his own cost to remove 
all obstacles. The application of both words to Christ, there- 
fore, indicates that He is a mediator, able and willing to do 
everything required for completing the work He has under- 
taken. Macknight argues that éyyvos cannot here mean surety, 
but must be used in the same sense as pecirys, on the ground 
that it was not applicable in its strict signification to the priests 
of the old covenant, and also on the ground that the obedience 
of faith, even under the gospely cannot be rendered for us by 
another, but must be rendered in our own persons. The for- 
mer ground is correctly stated, but it has no bearing upon the 
question ; the latter ground embodies a palpable mistake. It 
supposes that the obedience of faith is the condition of the cove- 
nant, but it is no such thing. The condition of the covenant 
is perfect satisfaction to divine justice, which satisfaction was 
rendered by Jesus in His active and passive obedience. This 
covenant is called the covenant of grace, not because it relaxes 
the law, but because it accepts the perfect satisfaction of another 
in our stead. 

It will be noticed that Jesus is here denominated the éyyvos 
of the covenant itself, and not of those who are parties to the 
covenant. To whom, then, and for whom, is He surety; and 
what does He engage for? He is security to His Father for 
payment of our debt, and He actually paid it when He died 
upon the cross. De Wette denies this, on the ground that a 
surety simply engages to make payment on condition of the 
failure of the party himself, but does not immediately begin to 
make payment, as Christ is supposed to have done. But this is 
a frivolous objection. Christ did not become our surety in the 
idea that perhaps He might not need to answer for us. On 
the contrary, He knew that we were utterly incompetent to 
discharge our own obligation, and that what He engaged for 
would certainly be required. A distinction of sureties has been 
recognised among jurists. Jide jussor is one who becomes bound 
to pay, should the debtor himself not be able. Expromissor is 
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one who takes the responsibility immediately upon himself, and 
exonerates the debtor at once. Now, when one becomes re- 
sponsible for another, at the very time he is satisfied that it is 
quite beyond the power of that other to help himself, he may 
make immediate payment, and the generosity of the deed will 
only be the more conspicuous. This was what our Saviour did. 
By His active and passive obedience, He satisfied the law for us, 
and thus furnished security that no damage should accrue to 
the moral government of the universe from our pardon and 
admission to favour. 

As Christ is styled the éyyvos of the covenant, some have 
considered that He is not only surety to God for man, as above 
explained, but also to man for God, viz. that all divine promises 
shall be duly and fully performed. This sounds rather harshly, 
and seems an unnecessary supposition, because suretyship takes 
place only where there is some doubt of the ability or right 
disposition of the principal party. Now, surely God’s promise 
needs no security to make it more worthy of our confidence. 
Yet still it is a fact that God, in His boundless mercy and 
grace, does condescend to reason and deal with us as a man does 
with his friend; and because our suspicious and doubting hearts 
are slow to believe, He has not only given us a promise, which 
might have sufficed, but He has also confirmed it with an oath, 
that we might be fully satisfied. He has furnished us with 
very ample proofs of His friendly disposition. And certainly 
nothing could be imagined better fitted to give us the full 
assurance of God’s love, than the sending of His only-begotten 
Son to die for us. Hence the exclamation of the apostle, “ He 
that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, 
how shall He not with Him also freely give us all things?” 
(Rom. viii. 32.) Do not these words warrant us to view the 
work of Christ as designed not only to supply the claims of 
justice, but also to inspire us with confidence in the stability of 
the divine promises ? 

Hoffman and Delitzsch maintain that the designation of 
éyyvos belongs to Christ only, viewed as exalted at the right 
hand of the Majesty in the heavens, and that consequently the 
sufferings which He endured and the death which He died in 
this world, were no part of what He did as the surety of the ° 
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covenant. They were rather the basis upon which the cove- 
nant was constituted, and then the ascension to glory became 
the assurance or pledge that the promised blessings would 
certainly be conferred. It is argued by Delitzsch, that if our 
Lord’s dying were considered part of what He did as surety 
of a covenant at all, this could only be understood of the 
covenant of the law, whose curse was death, while yet it is 
certain that the idea of a surety in connection with the cove- 
nant of works is wholly destitute of scriptural foundation. Now, 
in this argument it is overlooked that the very design of the 
covenant of grace is to dispose of the curse resulting from 
breach of the covenant of works, hgnourably to God, and 
safely for man; and that, consequently, when Christ took that 
curse upon Himself, while doubtless it was to magnify the law, 
it was at the same time, in pursuance of the covenant of grace, 
to avert the curse from man’s head. The covenant of works 
needed no surety. It could execute itself in man’s life if he 
obeyed, in man’s death if he transgressed. But any scheme of 
pardon, such as the covenant of grace is, needed some one to 
answer for the individuals who were to be the objects of special 
favour. And this is the most onerous and critical part of the 
whole transaction. This being once accomplished, all else 
follows as a matter of course. In fact, the whole question 
about the reference of éyyvos just resolves into this, whether 
Christ first became a priest when He ascended into heaven, or 
whether He was acting as a priest when He offered Himself 
upon the cross. If He only became a priest after leaving this 
world, then the oath of God refers to Him as already exalted, 
and what He does as éyyvos all takes place in heaven. His 
death was no part of His suretyship. But if, on the other 
hand, He performed any priestly work while here, then the 
oath of God had reference to His entrance upon office in this 
world, as well as to His prosecution of it in heaven; and His 
suretyship must be viewed as embracing His sufferings and 
death. Now, of these alternatives, the latter is demonstrated to 
be the true one by the analogous case of the Jewish priests. 
Who will say that the Jewish high priest only first became a 
high priest by the fact of entering the most holy place? He 
needed to be installed into his office before he was warranted 
VOL. I. 2A 
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even to touch the mysterious veil of the sanctuary. Nay, it 
behoved him to put on his priestly robes, and to approach the 
altar, and to slay the appointed victim ; and only after all this 
was done could he appear in the presence of God. Besides, if 
éyyvos be restricted to Christ viewed as in heaven, then He could 
only be considered as surety for God to us that His promises 
would be fulfilled, but He never was surety for us toGod. The 
suretyship all exists where it was altogether unnecessary, and 
there is none on the side where alone failure could take place. 
The next three verses (23-25) bring into view another 
argument in favour of the superiority of Christ to the Aaronical 
priests: xa oi pév mr«lovés eit yeyovores icpeis, Sud To Oavato 
xwrver Gat trapapéver o Sé, did TO pévery avrov eis Tov aiava, 
anapaBatov exes THY iepwovuny BOev Kai cwtew eis TO TavTEds 
Svvatat Tovs Tpocepyopévous 5:’ adtod TS Cee, mavrore Lay eis 
TO évruyyavew tnrép avrav. The facts here stated—the num- 
bers of the priests, their mortality, the permanent existence of 
Christ, and the enduring character of His priesthood—have all 
been mentioned already by the apostle, but it has been in a 
different connection. Here they are first exhibited as proofs of 
the superiority of the Messianic Priest to Aaron and his sons, 
and of His exhaustless power of blessing all who come to God 
by Him. The Levitical priests died, and their bodies mouldered 
to dust, and others needed to take their place; and hence, as time 
advanced, the number was continually increasing of those who 
had held the supreme priestly dignity: there were many who 
had been priests. How different was the case with Christ! 
Though He died, He rose again, and His body saw no corrup- 
tion: He rose the conqueror of death and the grave, never more 
to come under their power; and He abideth for ever, God and 
man, a complete human being, with an immortal spirit anda 
glorified undying body. He needed no successor, therefore, 
like Aaron. He is in possession of all His powers and qualifica- 
tions to continue the discharge of His priestly functions, and 
therefore He retains His office. ’AmapdSatov Eyer tHv iepo- 
avvnv. Whether does this mean, transitively, that His priest- 
hood does not go to any other; or, intransitively, that His priest- 
hood is unalterable and perpetual? The latter is the common 
meaning of the word in Greek writers, as in the phrases »épos 
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arrapdBatos, Spxos atapaBaros, and it suits here perfectly well. 
Of course it is implied that the priesthood does not pass to a 
successor; but the prominent idea is, that it does not pass away 
at all, or suffer any change. Christ remains a priest for ever, 
and the only true priest; and He shall continue to discharge the 
functions of His office till all the purposes of God have been 
fully accomplished by it, and all His people are gathered home 
to heaven. 

The unchangeable priesthood of Christ fits Him for being 
a perfect Saviour to the children of men: d0ev xal oa@tew eis— 
He is able to save, that is, to rescue from all those consequences 
to which a broken law exposed the sinner, to deliver from the 
wrath and curse of God, to save from going down to the pit, to 
bless with a title to eternal life. An efficient surety puts the 
individual for whom his services have been pledged, in the same 
position as if he had never incurred the ruinous responsibility. 
And this is what Christ does for us. He restores us to the 
favour and friendship of God; He grants us remission of all 
our sins; and by the grace of His Spirit, He prepares us for 
resuming our position among the holy and obedient children of 
God. He is able to save eds 76 mavredés—completely, perfectly, 
to the uttermost. This phrase has been supposed, on account 
of the subjoined reason, wavrore fav, to mean for ever, both 
here and hereafter, as Chrysostom and Theophylact understand 
it. Doubtless durability is one of the elements of a complete 
deliverance ; but the words cannot be restricted to this: they 
mean entirely, absolutely, to the uttermost. Christ is able to 
save from all the consequences of sin; He is able to save the 
most abandoned of the human race; He is able to raise us to 
the most perfect happiness; and He is able to place us ina 
position of eternal security. ‘“ Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow: though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as the wool.” You may have long violated the 
laws of God, and by your perverse conduct have accumulated a 
fearful amount of guilt; but if you cry to Christ out of the 
anguish of a penitent and abased soul, He will listen to your 
entreaty, and bless you with a complete and eternal deliverance. 
Oh what an encouragement do these words “ to the uttermost” 
present to the greatest sinners to flee at once to the Saviour ! 
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Christ saves, we are next informed, tovs mpocepyopevous, 
x.7.% The coming unto God which is here mentioned denotes 
applying to Him for help, seeking His favour and friendship, 
and devoting ourselves to His services. It is not an incidental 
application which is meant, but a steady turning of the soul to 
God. The “ comers thereunto,” tovs mpocepyopuévous, spoken 
of in chap. x. 1, mean individuals who statedly occupy them- 
selves in the services there described. The way of access to 
God is plainly pointed out. We are not to approach to Him in 
our own right or name. Oar sins have hid His face from us, 
and we must make our application through the Mediator He 
has appointed. We must commit our cause into the hands of 
the Surety of the covenant; for if we go directly to God, our 
unexpiated guilt will render it impossible for us to be heard. 
Both our first application to God as sinners for mercy, and our 
stated applications to Him afterwards as His people, must be 
made through His Son as the great High Priest. 

The concluding clause of ver. 25, wavrote Say eis TO evtvy- 
ave UTrép auTav, repeats the ground of the conclusion as to 
Christ’s ability to save, already exhibited in the word 66ev, which 
refers to the enduring life and the unchanging priesthood de- 
scribed in the preceding verse. Are these last words then a 
mere repetition? No: they embody two additional ideas. They 
do not simply mean that Christ, being always alive, is ready 
to help us when we may chance to need assistance ; but they 
intimate that His divine life and uncircumscribed energy have 
their chosen sphere of occupation in guarding our spiritual 
interests. And then, further, they give us an account of what 
it is the ever-living Saviour does, in order to secure for His 
people a salvation complete in all its parts. He continually 
intercedes for them. The word évrvyyavery means to meet with 
a person, to meet regarding some matter. It also means to 
apply to another with entreaty, and when followed by wrep, to 
entreat with that other in behalf of a third, to intercede for. 
In this sense it is used in Rom. vii. 27. 

Now, this constant engagement of Christ with the concerns 
of those who are trusting in Him, throws back much light upon 
the phrase owtew eis To mayredés, in the preceding clause; 
showing that it does not simply embrace the bestowment of 4 
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complete and irreversible pardon, but that it also includes pro- 
tection against the temptations of life, deliverance from the 
snares of the wicked one, the imparting of grace to secure 
victory over every evil desire, and the final elevation of the soul 
to a state of sinless perfection. It is not merely the sinner 
who needs Christ’s help to save him; but the saint also needs 
it all his days, that his salvation may be carried eds Td aravtenés, 
to completion. 

It has been much disputed how the intercession of Christ is 
carried on in the sanctuary above: whether He utters a certain 
form of words, or whether the language of the apostle is to be 
understood as simply intimating that He takes a continual 
interest in the welfare of His people. We should obviously be 
chargeable with presumptuously attempting to be wise above 
what is written, if we ventured to settle such a point as this 
with anything like dogmatism. It has been alleged by some, 
that as Christ is invested with royal dignity, and is seated on 
the right hand of His Father, in conjunction with Him govern- 
ing the universe, therefore the intercession which He is repre- 
sented as conducting, ought to be understood as indicating the 
unwearied interest which He takes in the good of His people. 
He never forgets them; He is the friend through whose interest 
they have access to God ; He manages all things for their good ; 
and it is on His account that His Father is propitious to any 
repenting sinner. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that our Lord, as High Priest of the church, presented a real 
and actual sacrifice of expiation to God; and therefore it would 
seem to follow, that the other part of His priestly functions, viz. 
intercession, must not only be something equally real, but also 
something similarly analogous to the intercession of the Jewish 
high priest in the earthly sanctuary. Is not Christ’s humanity 
in heaven? Has not His glorified body the organs of human 
speech? Is not His possession of man’s nature one of His 
qualifications for the office of the priesthood? But whether it be 
by His simple presence in heaven as the Lamb that was slain, 
or whether that voice which spake on earth as never man spake, 
be heard also to utter words in the sanctuary above, certain it is 
that Christ efficaciously interferes for the benefit of His people. 
Nor is it simply the church as a whole He intercedes for: it is 
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those who come to God by Him. Every individual engages 
His attention. All the temptations, and sorrows, and trials, and 
difficulties of every individual, are known to Him. And His 
intercession has reference to everything that concerns every 
believer. The high priest of old had the names of the several 
tribes upon his breastplate ; but Christ has the names of all His 
people in His heart. Oh what unbounded confidence are we 
not warranted to place in Christ! How happy we should be in 
the thought, that we have so true and powerful a friend in the 
immediate presence of God; and how earnest we should be in 
striving to showing our gratitude, by striving to do His will! 
The wext three verses bring into view three other points, in 
which the priesthood of Christ stands honourably distinguished 
from the priesthood of Aaron; and they are blended together 
in one picture, because they are intimately connected together 
as cause and effect. The apostle commences the statement of 
them in an elevated and exulting tone, warm from the contem- 
plation of that power to save to the uttermost, which he has 
been ascribing to the ever-living Saviour. Tovitros yap ny 
Empetrev, x... (26-28). The substance of these verses is, that 
the Christian priest is perfectly holy, while the Levitical priests 
were compassed with infirmity: the Christian priest presented 
no sacrifice for himself, but the ancient priests always needed 
to do this: the Christian priest presented only one sacrifice for 
the sins of the world, because it was a perfect sacrifice ; but the 
Jewish priests offered many sacrifices, because none of their offer- 
Ings expiated sin. Tovodros has its reference backwards to the 
ever-living and all-powerful Saviour described in the preceding 
verses, and therefore it is followed by ydp, the object now being 
to set forth the suitableness of this glorified Redeemer to us. 
”Esperev expresses the idea of what was befitting us, or required 
by our wants and liabilities and dangers; as in chap. ii. 10 it 
was employed to indicate what was conformable to the character 
of God. Kal is admitted into the text before érpemev by 
Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, on the authority of 
A, B, D, E; and it carries with it internal evidence of its genuine- 
ness, the force of it being, that not only has a Saviour been 
provided, but that also this Saviour was also indispensable to 
us; and thus, too, the use of ydp is more clearly brought out. 
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God in mercy provided a Saviour, for (ydp) we could not want 
Him. It will be observed that, throughout the comparison 
made between Christ and Melchizedek in the earlier part of this 
chapter, it is the simple word fepeds that is invariably employed, 
Melchizedek having been the only priest of his order; and there 
is some ground for the idea that Melchizedek, of whose sacrifices 
nothing is said, was specially a type of Christ viewed as an exalted 
priest—a priest already upon His throne. Here, however, the 
apostle reverts to the use of dpytepeds, which was always the 
one employed in chap. v., where sacrifices were spoken of. We 
are warranted, therefore, to regard roobros as referring to 
Christ, not simply as a priest corresponding to Melchizedek, but 
also as a priest corresponding to Aaron; and, in fact, the apostle 
has already, at vers. 20, 23, brought the Levitical priests into 
direct comparison with Christ: of uév yap, of pév mreloves. 
Accordingly, in what follows, to the end of this chapter, not 
only is our Lord’s exaltation described, but also that sacrifice of 
Himself upon which His exaltation was grounded. Tovoiros, 
we have seen, refers back to the Saviour, described in the pre- 
ceding verse. In what relation, then, does it stand to the 
epithets that follow—dovos, dxaxos, dulavros, «.7..? They 
are to be viewed as the development of what is embodied in 
totovros. Such a Saviour became us, viz. one who is holy, etc. 
Bleek, De Wette, and Lunemann, however, say that the apostle, 
while unfolding what is wrapped up in tovodros, goes away 
beyond it to an indefinite extent ; and Delitzsch also holds that 
he goes beyond the contents of rovotros, but only to a definite 
extent, viz. to this extent, that he combines with features cha- 
racterizing Christ as the antitype of Melchizedek, those which 
characterize him as antitype of Aaron. But even this is a 
mistake. The fact is, that the apostle has already been gather- 
ing up the separate threads of his argument from ver. 20, and 
combining them into one; and tovoiros itself refers to Christ 
both as the antitype of Melchizedek and of Aaron, as is obvious 
from the resumption of the word apytepevs. What follows, 
therefore, is the simple development of rovodros, and exhibits 
Christ both as an exalted Saviour, and also as one who has 
offered Himself in sacrifice for the sins of the people. 

The character of the Christian priest is first of all exhibited. 
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He was dctos, axaxos, apiaytos. These words are all descriptive 
of moral character, and they refer to the three great branches of 
ethics—what is due to God, to others, to ourselves. “Ocuos isa 
word of similar import to @yvos, yet by no means synonymous. 
” Arywos is invariably employed in the Septuagint as the equivalent 
of ti7P, and Gowos is the rendering of TON. “Arcos appears in a 
far greater variety of connections, and frequently carries with it 
the idea simply of dedication; but doves always implies moral 
purity and holiness. In addressing the churches as a body, the 
apostles frequently describe the members in a body as @ytot, but 
they never characterize them as Scvor collectively. The Jewish 
high priest was said to be t77?, or a@ycos, in virtue of his office; 
but he could only be described as TON, or dovos, on the ground 
of his actual character. From all these facts, the conclusion 
seems to follow, that dycos means holy, as opposed to profane; 
while Scvos means holy, as opposed to living without God. It 
designates the most inward element of a pure moral state (De- 
litzsch, 311; Ebrard, 256). So, when Christ is designated, in 
Acts ii. 27 and in Psalms, tov dovov cov and FON, the highest 
possible idea of His purity is conveyed. “Axaxos has reference 
to the second great branch of ethics. Our Lord was free from 
all deceit and falsehood. He did harm to noone. Perfect justice 
ruled His life, and He manifested an unfailing desire to do all 
possible good. ‘Ajéavros refers to the third great branch of 
ethics, and describes Christ’s life as perfectly free from every 
stain of moral impurity. The freedom from bodily defects 
which was to characterize the Jewish high priest, and the bodily 
cleanness which he was required to secure by bathing and wash- 
ing, were typical of the perfect moral purity that belonged to 
the incarnate Son of God. 

Keywpicpevos. Many regard this phrase as still descriptive 
of Christ’s moral character, in the way of summing up the fore- 
going particulars, and intimating that, though He freely mingled 
with sinners, eating with them at their entertainments, He yet 
all the while was distinct from them, and contracted no stain from 
His intercourse with them. Nothing like sympathy with their 
sins ever rose up in His mind. All these ideas, however, have 
already been sufficiently indicated by ayiayros, and therefore 
another must be proposed. Jt was indispensable that Christ, as 
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High Priest, should for a time live in this world, freely mingling 
with its inhabitants, sympathizing with them in their sorrows, 
counselling them in their perplexities, and censuring them for 
their faults; but it was equally indispensable that at length He 
should be taken away from among them. And in beautiful 
conformity with this view stands the next particular. He was 
taken away—whither ?—to heaven. Yea, He was made infrnd0- 
TEpos TOV oUpavey yevouevos. This phrase obviously expresses 
much more than the idea of ascending to heaven. It indicates 
elevation to the highest dignity. It is strikingly analogous to 
what is said in chap. iv. 14, where we are told that Christ passed 
through the heavens, so as to rise above them. There may be 
an allusion to the Jewish high priest, who passed through the 
holy place, advancing till he came to the innermost recesses of 
the temple. There is this difference, however, that Christ 
abides on high. He is raised above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion. He occupies the highest seat in the 
universe, and all the heavenly hosts are made subject to Him. 
As our High Priest, He unites the authority and nature of God 
with His glorified humanity. 

Ver. 27. What follows comes in as suggested by Christ’s 
abiding elevation in heaven: 65 ovx éyer xa’ juépay avayKny, 
x.T.’. The comparison here obviously lies not with Melchizedek, 
but with the Levitical priests; and various points of contrast are 
exhibited. There is great difficulty connected with the phrase 
xa ypépav. The description that follows, of sacrifices offered 
first for the priest’s sins, and then for those of the people, seems 
obviously to have special reference to the services of the great 
day of annual atonement, when, not the ordinary priests, but 
the high priest, performed all the appointed rites; and hence, 
instead of daily, we should have expected the apostle to use the 
words xat’ éviavrov, as he does in chap. ix. 25 and chap. x. 1, 3. 
Schlichting, Piscator, and Michaelis get over this difficulty by 
supposing xa@ yuépay to mean, on a stated day, that is, on one 
particular day in the year; but this is quite irreconcilable with 
the usage of the language. Others have supposed that it is the 
daily morning and evening sacrifices which are here referred to 
by the apostle; but these were not necessarily performed by the 
high priest ; and besides, of them there was not a double offer- 
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ing, first for the priest, and then for the people. Not a few 
conceive that the perpetual meat-offering described in Lev. vi. 
20, as offered by the high priest from the day of his being 
anointed, may be the sacrifice here alluded to; but it is not likely 
the apostle would select an unbloody offering as the medium of 
comparison ; and besides, it does not appear that this meat- 
offering took precedence of the daily burnt-offering, but fol- 
lowed, so that the wporepoy and éresra of the apostle would 
require to be reversed. Hoffman’s idea is, that xa? spépay 
does not at all apply to of apytepets, but only by way of, nega- 
tion to Christ ; that what the high priests did yearly is compared 
with what Christ would have needed to do daily if His offering 
had needed repetition at all. Coming in the room of so many 
high priests, if He had been like them, He must have gone 
every day to the altar. This appears very far-fetched; and 
besides, the particle of comparison, @ovrep, does seem to carry 
the caf? npépay, which is denied of Christ, forward to the o 
apxtepeis. This is a very great difficulty; and I see no way of 
escape from it but in the supposition that, while the main refer- 
ence is to the services of the great day of annual expiation, 
the apostle yet uses the phrase xa? spépav with the view of 
intimating that Christ was the antitype not only of those most 
important and solemn sacrifices, but also of all Jewish sacrifices 
whatsoever. 

To what does todo in the last clause of the verse refer? It 
has been supposed by some to look to all that is connected with 
avadépewy : offering first for himself, and then for the people. 
And with the view of softening the harshness of the idea thus 
suggested, it is conceived that what in Christ corresponded to 
the Jewish high priest’s sin-offering for himself, was the fervent 
prayer He presented that the cup might pass from Him. But 
this prayer had nothing in it of the nature of a sin-offering at 
all. Besides, the description given of Christ in the preceding 
verse stamps the brand of absurdity and contradiction upon the 
idea that the apostle would immediately say that He had pre 
sented a sacrifice for Himself. Without a question, therefore, 
tovro refers not to the whole of what is connected with av- 
dépewv, but only to the immediately preceding words, éresta Tov 
tov Naov. This—viz. offering for the sins of the people—this 
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Christ did. And perhaps this indispensable and imperative 
restriction of the reference of rodro may suggest another expla- 
nation of the difficulty connected with the use of xa? nyépav ; 
for it shows that the leading thought in the apostle’s mind was, 
that one sacrifice for the people was all the Saviour needed to 
make. Now the contrast to this was, that not merely every 
year, but every day, there were sacrifices offered upon the 
Jewish altar. 

It was a consequence of Christ’s stainless character, that He 
needed to offer no sacrifice for Himself, while it was widely 
different with the Jewish high priests. They were men éyovtes 
aaGéverav: they were sinful beings (chap. v. 2, iv. 15), and 
therefore they needed sacrifice as much as the people. Accord- 
ingly it was enacted, that on the great day of annual atonement 
they should offer first for themselves and their families, and 
then for the congregation; and if they had neglected these 
preliminary offerings, the whole service would have been viti- 
ated. It was altogether different with Christ! There is not 
the remotest allusion to any offering ever presented by Him 
for Himself. 

And even for the people Christ needed to offer sacrifice 
only once, while the Jewish high priests offered year by year, 
yea, day by day, continually. Why this difference? Because 
no sacrifice presented by the Jewish priest ever really made 
atonement for sin. The work of expiation was as far from 
being completed as ever. And hence he retired from the holy 
of holies, returned to the people, and came back with a new 
offering when the appointed time came round again. His re- 
peated offerings merely brought sin to remembrance, but did 
not blot it out. But Christ, says the apostle, éolncev Toto, 
did this, viz. offer for sin, épdzraf, once for all. Why so? 
Because His sacrifice was a complete and perfect one. And 
wherein lay its excellence? In the fact that He offered 
éavrov. The Jewish priests offered bulls and goats; but the 
Christian Priest offered His own life, the life of one perfectly 
holy, of God’s Son. Hence, too, our High Priest, having 
entered into the holy of holies, did not return. He abideth 
in the presence of God, because His work of expiation is 
completed. 
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‘The 28th verse, introducing ydp, explicitly states the ground 
of the difference between the offerings of the Jewish priest and 
that of Christ. “O yap vowos—for the law, the Mosaic law— 
maketh men high priests, who have infirmity, moral infirmity 
or sinfulness ; o &€ Adyos, but the word of the oath, the decla- 
ration of God, recorded by David so long after the days of 
Moses, maketh the Son a priest. The date of the word of the 
oath, placed (werd) after the law, suggests the idea of the intended 
abrogation of the law, and thus coincides exactly with ver. 18. 
It has been alleged that the argument of the apostle here is 
contradictory to the similar chronological argument in Gala- 
tians, where the posteriority of the law to the promise is said to 
have no power to disannul. Why, then, is the posteriority of the 
oath here spoken of as having power to set aside the law? But 
there is no real parallel. The promise to Abraham was a pro- 
mise of endless blessings confirmed with an oath. To imagine 
this set aside by any subsequent constitution, is to suppose that 
God might violate His oath. But the law of Moses was not an 
institution whose permanence was guaranteed by an oath; and 
therefore it might be set aside by any subsequent institution 
God pleased to substitute in its room. Yiov stands in contrast 
with av@pwrrovs, and thus furnishes an argumentative defence of 
the view that Christ’s Sonship is not grounded upon official 
claims. The apostle contrasts tereXerwpévov with Eyovras acbe- 
vecav; and therefore moral perfection must at least be included 
by TereXecwopévov. Yet the participial form expresses the idea 
of being made perfect. Was Christ, then, ever otherwise than 
morally perfect? No; He was holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners: He did no sin, neithertwas any guile 
found in His mouth. Some, therefore, understand rereAcr@pévov 
as having simply the force of an adjective. But it describes 
not only the growth of our Lord’s human faculties, agreeably to 
the earlier statement of this epistle, “Though He were a Son, 
yet learned He,” etc.; but also His elevation, as the reward of 
His humiliation, and sufferings, and death, to the right hand 
of God. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


[HE apostle has shown that the priesthood of Christ 
wee) )=swas not of the Levitical order, but of the higher 
order of Melchizedek. He has also made a direct 
comparison between the Priest of the gospel, and 
the priests who existed under the Mosaic law; and he has ex- 
hibited the oath mentioned in the 110th Psalm, the blameless 
character of Christ, His elevation above the heaven, and the 
fact of His offering sacrifice but once, as convincing proofs of 
His unapproachable excellence and dignity as a priest. He 
continues to prosecute the same subject; and with the view of 
making good the superiority which he has claimed for the new 
Priest, he compares the heavenly sanctuary in which He mini- 
sters, and the services which He performs, with the earthly 
tabernacle, and the ministrations of the sons of Aaron. This 
is the general substance of what is handled in the next three 
chapters. 

In the eighth chapter the heavenly tabernacle is first brought 
into view, and compared with the tabernacle of Moses, the one 
being represented as the shadow of the other; and from this 
comparison a new argument, in addition to the one mentioned 
in chap. vii., is evolved in proof of the superiority of the new 
covenant to the old, and of the consequent abrogation of the 
old. . 

Kedddatov &¢é ért trois Neyopévois, Tovodrov Eyopev apytepéea, 
ds éxabioey ev Seka Tod Opovov tis weyadwourns év Tois ovpavois. 
Our translators have understood the apostle as here declaring 
that he was about to give a summary of the topics already con- 
sidered. And certainly xefadacov does mean a recapitulation, 
a revision, a summation ; but it also means the principal object 
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among a number, as in Plato (Leg. i. 643, C), xepdrarov by 
madelas reyouev THY OpOnv Tpopyv. Now this latter meaning 
is the only one that is here suitable; for it is not a fact that 
the apostle proceeds to give a condensed view of the points 
already handled: on the contrary, he passes on to a new topic 
in connection with the priesthood of Christ. What is the force 
of él here? Schleusner says “ besides,” as in Luke xvi. 26, 
Col. iti. 14,—a chief point in addition to the things already 
spoken of ; but this sense would have required the participle to 
be in a past tense. As the words stand, the only meaning 
which can be assigned to the preposition is, in reference to, in 
regard to, the things spoken, that is, the subject under conside- 
ration. And xe¢ddavov must be viewed as standing in apposi- 
tion with what follows, or as being predicated of it. A main 
point is this, viz. that we have such an High Priest, who hath 
sat down: we have an High Priest thus distinguished, that He 
hath sat down on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty 
in the heavens. Of frequent occurrence in the Old Testament 
is the phrase i337 8®3, throne of glory, as a designation of 
Jehovah’s seat. Of similar import are the words before us, 
and év Tots ovpavois is added to define the locality. Lunemann 
says these words—as not having the article before them, tis 
év—must be viewed as connected with éxa@icev, and not with 
peyahwourns ; but according to either connection, it is precisely 
the same sense which emerges. The whole phrase is obviously 
designed to describe the elevation of our Lord to the seat of 
supreme dominion and authority. The same idea is exhibited 
in chap. 1. 3 and chap. xii. 2, with a variation of language, 
which serves the purpose of defining the sense more exactly. 
Thus, for év de£ta Tod Opovou tras peyadwourns ev Tots ovpavois 
in chap. i. 2, you have defa rijs weyadkwourns ev inpnrois ; and 
in chap. xii. 2, rod Opovov rod Oeod. It is the throne of God, 
_therefore, that is meant—the throne from which laws go forth 
to the whole universe; and session on the right hand of this 
throne denotes participation in the government which is there 
conducted, the possession of the highest dignity which the uni- 
verse can furnish. The posture here ascribed to Christ, that 
of sitting, is the one suitable to a sovereign; and it could not 
fail to remind the Jews of the very different posture in which 
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their priests presented themselves in the holy place. In all the 
services connected with the temple they were required to stand. 
This contrast is plainly brought out by the apostle himself*in 
chap. x. 11: “Every priest standeth daily ministering, and offer- 
ing oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can never take away 
sins: but this man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins, 
for ever sat down on the right hand of God.” What a glorious 
Priest, then, do we possess under the new oovenant; a Priest 
who, while He expiates our guilt, has power to shield us from 
every danger ; who, while He prepares us for heaven, is Himself 
the Sovereign of heaven, to admit us within its gates! And how 
unspeakably aggravated will our sin be, if, while we have such 
a Saviour provided for us, we disregard the mercy He proffers, 
and live in rebellion against His government! By how much 
His mercy is great, by so much in this case will our ruin be 
dreadful. Kiss the Son, then, lest ye perish from the way, 
when His anger is kindled but a little. 

In some prophecies of the Old Testament, the Messiah is 
described as a priest upon His throne; and in exact conformity 
with this view, Christ, while seated on the right hand of the 
throne above, is designated ray dyiwy NetToupyos, Kal THS TKNVAS 
Ths ddAnOwis, hv exnkEev o Kupws, xal ovx avOpamos. These 
words stand in apposition with 85 éxd@ev, and introduce the 
new and important topic which the apostle is about to handle. 
The first and second verses have been regarded as somewhat 
inconsistent with one another, because the one exhibits Christ 
as a sovereign ruler, and the other as a minister or servant at 
the same time, and that, too, after the days of His humiliation 
are ended. But let it be observed that the word employed is 
Neroupyos, and not timnpérns. Now dAevroupyds, in accordance 
with its etymology, denotes a great public officer, one appointed 
to discharge some important public duty, to which very few 
were adequate; and in particular, it was applied to those who 
among the Greeks took charge of the public sacrifices. It isa 
word, too, that is frequently employed in the Septuagint to 
describe the Jewish high priest, as also the verb Aevroupyew 
and the noun dAecroupyia are applied to his priestly functions. 
Aeroupyos forms therefore a very appropriate designation of 
Christ, and is quite in keeping with His exalted position. He 
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is minister tav aylwy, not of holy persons or holy places in 
general, but of the sanctuary. This meaning of ra ayia is well 
cleared, both from the Septuagint, where it is employed to repre- 
sent %1p, and from Heb. ix. 8, 12, where it manifestly denotes 
the interior of the heavenly temple. And as Christ is a high 
priest, it is obvious that the specific meaning of the word must 
be, not the holy, but the most holy place. The Hebrew desig- 
nation of the innermost shrine of the temple was D'W1P. Mp, 
which is rendered by the Seventy aya ayiwy. This designa- 
tion is also applied by the apostle to the most holy place, as in 
chap. ix. 3; but sometimes he uses the simple phrase ta aya, 
as in chap. ix. 25, xiii. 11; and there can be no doubt that here 
Ta@v ayiwy means the most holy place, or the sanctuary. And 
what is the oxnvn that is coupled with the sanctuary? It is 
the tabernacle in general, or perhaps more specifically the holy 
place, named in Hebrew wip. This tabernacle the apostle 
designates dAnOtvjs, obviously with the view of distinguishing 
it from the earthly tabernacle, which forms the groundwork 
of his description, and supplies the nomenclature he employs. 
And what is the precise force of adnOivjs? It does not mean 
true in point of fact, as opposed to what is false and groundless; 
but it means real, essential, absolute, what corresponds in the 
fullest and deepest sense to what it pretends tobe. The earthly 
sanctuary never really served the purposes for which a sanctuary 
is designed. It only represented them. It was a mere copy, 
formed after a pattern shown to Moses. But the tabernacle 
here spoken of was the original itself: it embodied the reality of 
which the other was a mere prefiguration ; and its services were 
fitted to attain every end which such a structure could be con- 
ceived to contemplate. This tabernacle and sanctuary are in 
heaven: they were not reared by the hands of man (Heb. 
ix. 11), like the tabernacle set up by Moses in the wilderness, 
but by the hands of God Himself; and they stand in the same 
relation to the new covenant, that the tabernacle and most holy 
place of Moses bore to the covenant of old. 

The whole description presented in this verse is grounded 
upon the sacred things connected with the old dispensation, 
which were designed to be symbolical of the blessings of the 
gospel. The high priest of the Jews was a type of the great 
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Messiah ; and the sacrifice he offered, and the intercession he 
made, prefigured the priestly functions of Christ. The most 
holy place, into which the high priest entered alone once in 
the year, and where the presence of God was manifested in a 
peculiar manner, was a prefiguration of the glorious sanctuary 
above, where the invisible Jehovah dwells, and where Christ 
now is, in the immediate presence of His Father. The bulls 
and goats of the old dispensation were killed outside the sacred 
structure, at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation; and 
therefore this world, where our Lord died as a victim for sin, 
may be viewed as constituting the outer court of the great 
temple of the gospel. After entering the tabernacle, and pass- 
ing within the veil, you came to the holy place, and last of all 
to the holy of holies. Now the holy place was accessible to the 
subordinate priests, though the most holy could be entered only 
by the high priest; and may we not, therefore, as Christ’s 
people are all kings and priests, regard the holy place as sym- 
bolizing that part of heaven into which the redeemed are to 
enter when their eternal blessedness commences? It is true, 
the sanctuary into which Christ entered, which of course corre- 
sponded to the most holy place, is styled in chap. ix. 24, heaven, 
Tov ovpavov; but this does not necessarily imply that the whole 
of heaven is the most holy place, and that there is no distinction 
between its different parts. On the contrary, the statements 
already made, that Christ passed through the heavens, and was 
made higher than the heavens, seem plainly to show, that as the 
Jewish high priest passed through the outer court, and then 
through the holy place, and came last of all alone into the inmost 
recesses of the sanctuary, so our High Priest ascended from 
this outer court, passed through the heavens where His people 
as priests are to enter, and came last of all alone into the most 
holy place, where none can follow Him. The earthly building 
was called oxnv7j, because God was pleased to dwell in it, and 
to manifest His gracious presence to His people; and the 
heavenly receives the same name, but with the addition of the 
epithet ad7Ow7, because there, too, His presence is displayed 
to the hosts above, and His glory shines with an effulgence of 
which we can form no conception. The bearing of all this upon 
the superior dignity of the Christian High Priest is exceed- 
VOL. I. 2B 
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ingly vbvious It was a favourite idea among expositors in the 
siktweuth cemturv, that the tabernacle here spoken of was the 
human boy of our Lord Jesus Christ. In defence of this view, 
it was argued that the Saviour described His own body as a 
temple, and that in John the incarnate Son of God is repre- 
sented as tabernacling among men. The rending of the veil 
of the temple, too, at the crucifision of Christ, and the allu- 
sion made to this miraculous occurrence in chap. x. 20, were 
conceived to justify this view. Bat there are insurmountable 
objections to it. As applied to the statement made in chap. 
ix. 11, it would suggest the incongruous and unnatural idea, 
that Christ passed through His own body on His way into the 
most holy place. It is also quite inconsistent with the state- 
ment made in ver. 5 of this chapter, that Moses constructed the 
earthly sanctuary after a model shown to him in the mount. 
Now we cannot for a moment imagine the glorified body of 
Christ, ages before the incarnation, was exhibited to the view 
of Moses. The sanctuary, therefore, and the tabernacle here 
spoken of, are, first, the immediate presence of God, the seat 
and centre of rule; and then, secondly, the outer regions, where 
angels and glorified spirits dwell. What may be the nature of 
the localities in heaven, and how they may be separated from 
one another, we know not; but that some distinction is to be 
conceived between the most elevated region, where the divine 
glory is manifested, and where the human body of Christ re- 
sides, and the regions which are thronged by myriads of blessed 
spirits, seems agreeable to many representations of Scripture. 
Were it not for the human nature of Christ, which necessarily 
implies relations of place and time, one would readily fall into 
the view held by some, that the most holy place or sanctuary 
means a sphere of existence not conditioned at all by relations 
of space, while the tabernacle denoted regions existing in space, 
and forming the dwelling-place of the unnumbered hosts above. 
But the glorified humanity seems to necessitate the supposition, 
that both the sanctuary and tabernacle exist under relations of 
space, and are in some way inconceivably represented. 

Having thus introduced Christ into the glorious sanctuary 
above, the apostle proceeds to consider the ministry in which 
He is engaged; and in the next four verses he adverts to the 
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difference between that rhinistry and the ministry of the Levi- 
tical priests. As an high priest, He must have an offering ; 
but He cannot offer as the priests upon earth do: for He is not 
one of them, nor is He here. Their service is but an adumbra- 
tion of His; and His ministry as much transcends theirs, as 
the substance is more valuable than the shadow—as heavenly 
things are more precious than earthly. Ids yap apytepeds els To 
mpoodgepey Sapa Te wat Ovolas Kabiotatas bev dvaryKaiov éyew 
ti xal tovrov, 5 mpocevéyxn. The first half of this verse is a 
general principle applicable to all priesthoods. The offering of 
sacrifice is the distinctive duty of a priest, without which the 
office would virtually cease to exist. A priest without a sacrifice 
is like a king without a kingdom, or a general without an army, 
or a prophet without any knowledge of the will of God. Hence 
the clergy of the Church of Rome, who have arrogated to them- 
selves the title of priests, have at the same time made the 
monstrous assumption, that the bread in the Lord’s Supper is 
the real body of Christ, and consequently a sacrifice. From the 
inseparable connection thus existing between sacrifice and priest- 
hood, the apostle concludes it was indispensable that Christ too, 
as a priest, should have somewhat to offer. , And now one would 
naturally have expected it to be mentioned what His offering 
was ; but the argumentation that follows rather turns upon the 
manner and circumstances of the offering, than upon the sub- 
stance of it. What it was, however, is plainly stated in other, 
parts of the epistle. It was Himself (vii. 27). It was His own 
blood (ix. 12). It was His own bedy (x. 10). MAdpd re nat 
Ovoias is a combination of terms of frequent occurrence. As 
applied to the Jewish priests, it designates the various kinds of 
offerings and sacrifices which it was their province to present. 
These terms, however, are not here applied to Christ: it is 
only said of Him, that He must have somewhat to offer. 

An important question takes its rise from this verse : whether 
the offering of Christ was presented upon the earth or in 
heaven ; whether His priestly functions were exercised at all 
upon the earth, or only began when He entered into the sanc- 
tuary above. Some have maintained that the offering of His 
sacrifice was completed in this world, and that He entered 
heaven merely to intercede for His people. Others have 
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affirmed that His sacrifice was not offered at all upon earth— 
that His death was merely a preparatory step—and that His 
offering was presented only in heaven. But both views may 
be driven too far. In the case of the ancient sacrifices, the 
victim was always killed outside the sanctuary, and its blood 
was then carried within the veil, and sprinkled towards the 
mercy-seat ; and both these offices were performed by priestly 
hands. Both of them, too, were indispensable. The mere 
killing of the victim would not have been a sacrifice, unless 
the blood was afterwards carried within the veil; and equally 
entrance within the veil, even with blood, would not have been 
an offering, unless the victim had been duly killed at the altar. 
From these facts we may conclude, that the sacrificial work of 
Christ began when He was nailed to the accursed tree, and was 
finally concluded when He entered into heaven, to present before 
the mercy-seat His body that had suffered. At the same time, 
it deserves to be noticed, that the aspect of our Lord’s sacrifice 
which is most frequently brought under view in Scripture, is 
that which connects it with this world, as in Heb. i. 3, vu. 27, 
x. 12,14. Inthe verse before us, however, it seems to be con- 
nected with heaven, the analogous fact in the old economy being 
the entrance of the high priest into the holiest of all, with the 
blood of the victims killed without. 

Instead of proceeding to state what Christ offers, the apostle 
next brings into view the place where His services are conducted, 
and the difference which this makes between Him and other 
priests: e¢ ev yap hy emt yns, ovd av hv tepevs, Svtav TAP 
iepéwv TOV TpoahepovTwy KaTa Tov vopov Ta Sapa. As a high 
priest, Christ, according to the general principle stated in ver. 3, 
must offer something. But He could not offer in the same 
manner as the Levitical priests, nor along with them, for He 
did not belong to their order. Had He continued upon earth, 
therefore, He could not have carried through His priestly 
functions at all. There would have been no suitable sanctuary 
for Him to minister in; for the only place where it was allow- 
able to offer sacrifices was occupied by others, who offered 
according to the law. He went to heaven, therefore. It is not 
meant that this was the only reason for His ascension to glory; 
but it was a reason, and we may see from it how admirably the 
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different parts of the system were adjusted to one another. He 
appeared in the immediate presence of God for us, and pre- 
sented His offering, in a manner of which no example had ever 
‘before been seen. 

It seems to be implied in this verse, that the temple at 
Jerusalem was standing, and its services going on, at the time 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was written. At all events, it is 
certain that these services continued for some years after the 
death of Christ. And there was a propriety that they should 
not be abolished, at least till His offering was completed. 
That offering, therefore, behoved to be presented in a different 
sanctuary. 

Having mentioned the earthly priests in connection with the 
heavenly, the apostle proceeds to point out the relation in which 
their services stand to His. And he brings in a scriptural 
testimony to the fact that the earthly sanctuary was merely a 
copy of the heavenly, and consquently of inferior value and 
dignity. Oitrwves, quippe qui, as being persons who are ap- 
pointed. Aarpevew has nearly the same signification here as 
Aetroupyetv. It is the more general term, denoting worship, 
commonly followed with the dative of the person, as t@ Oe@. 
Here it is followed by the dative of place. ‘“Tarddevyya denotes 
an image that exhibits or represents something else to the eye: 
oxia means, as opposed to body, the shadow which it throws ; 
and as opposed to etxwv, in Heb. x. 1, a draught or sketch of 
the object: tov émrovpaviwy means, not of heavenly things in 
general, but specifically the heavenly things spoken of, viz. the 
sanctuary and tabernacle. What, then, is the meaning of the 
whole? The English version does not give the sense well; for 
it seems to exhibit this shade of meaning, “ who serve as an 
example, serve the purpose of.” Much light is thrown upon the 
clause by chap. xiii. 10, of +7 oxnvq AaTpevortes, of which the 
meaning manifestly is, “who serve the tabernacle,” that 1s, who 
perform the religious services connected with the tabernacle. 
On the same principle, the words before us must mean, “ who 
serve, that is, perform religious services in connection with what 
is designated the example and shadow of the heavenly things.” 
Now it is obvious from ix. 23, that the earthly tabernacle is 
just what is styled the example and shadow of heavenly things ; 
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and therefore the meaning is, that the priests serve the earthly 
sanctuary. They perform the religious services connected with 
the house of God on earth. | 

The earthly tabernacle, then, is a mere shadow of the 
heavenly one. It is a faint representation of it. It is not even 
a perfect likeness, as is plain from x.1. It has nothing sub 
stantial about it. It is to the heavenly things you must look 
for true and solid excellence. The earthly was a shadow, the 
heavenly is a reality. This does not mean that there is more of 
materiality about the heavenly than the earthly, but simply that 
it possesses higher glory, and imparts real and durable blessings. 
No services of the earthly sanctuary could reconcile to God, 
but those of the heavenly have an undoubted efficacy in blessing 
us with His favour. 

That the earthly tabernacle adumbrates the heavenly, the 
apostle proves from the directions given about the rearing of 
the tabernacle: xafws xeypnudtictat Mwiozjs, as Moses was 
divinely instructed, wéAAwy émiterciv THv oxnvyv, when he was 
about to make the tabernacle: dpa yap, dyow, moinons wavta 
Kata Tov TUTov Tov SeryOevra cot év T> Sper. While upon the 
mountain of Sinai with God, Moses received instructions regard- 
ing the tabernacle he was to build. It is said that a pattern 
(Man, Ex. xxv. 40, LX X. rvros) was exhibited to him. What 
are we to understand by this pattern? Was it a visible model! 
Was it a drawing? Was it something presented to his mind 
in a vision? We cannot tell. Some say it was just an archi- 
tectural plan. But if this had been the case, then the earthly 
sanctuary would have been merely the copy of a copy of the 
heavenly ; whereas both here and in chap. ix. 24, the earthly 
and the heavenly are exhibited as standing to one another 
directly in the relation of type and antitype. Besides, if it were 
merely the copy of a copy, one can hardly imagine the apostle 
would have failed to give prominence to this circumstance, 50 
well fitted to demonstrate the vast inferiority of the earthly. 
How far it is possible for heavenly scenes to be made visible to 
a mortal eye, there is but little in Scripture to enable us to 
judge. Only we know that Paul was caught up to heaven, 
and there saw and heard things which it was not lawful or 
possible to utter. In some similar way there might stream into 
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the entranced soul of Moses some tempered rays from the bright 
effulgence above, which would serve as the means of giving him 
an idea of what he was to form a shadowy representation of. 
But without determining anything as to the manner in which 
the communication was made, it is enough for us to suppose 
that such revelations were imparted to Moses as enabled him 
to construct a tabernacle such as God designed. The earthly 
tabernacle was modelled according to the supernatural view 
presented to the spiritual vision of Moses, and was adapted to 
represent the heavenly sanctuary; and therefore the earthly 
shadowed forth the heavenly. It is an unfounded conclusion 
which has been drawn from this passage, that there is a material 
structure in heaven serving as a sanctuary, quite similar in— 
shape to the tabernacle. This is a gross view of the subject. 
It is heaven itself (ix. 24) that is the Christian sanctuary ; and 
all that can be concluded from the passage before us is, that the 
earthly tabernacle was made after God’s' direction, and every- 
thing connected with it so arranged, that it was fitted to prefigure, 
when its services were going on, the services Christ performs 
for His people. The mercy-seat of the earthly tabernacle 
exhibited the great truth, that God shows Himself merciful to 
those who trust in the Messiah. The visible symbol of the 
divine presence was designed to shadow forth the spiritual and 
gracious presence of God among the blessed company of the 
redeemed in heaven. And the entrance of the earthly high 
priest into the most holy place, and his occupation there, were 
designed to represent the ascension of Christ to heaven, and the 
interest which He there takes in the spiritual wellbeing of His 
people. True, in describing what is done by Christ above, the 
apostle employs the words temple, tabernacle, sanctuary, veil ; 
but we are no more to conceive of these as being constructed 
like their types upon earth, than we are to confound physical 
and spiritual things. Type and thing typified, while they 
resemble one another in some respects, are yet essentially 
different in nature. Nearness to God, and perfect enjoyment 
of Him, are symbolized by access into His tabernacle. 

The 6th verse stands in immediate connection with the 4th : 
ef pev yap Fw eri vis, ovS Av Hy lepeds . . . vuvi S€ Stadhopwrépas 
rérevye Nettroupyias, Saw nad Kxpeltroves éore SiaOhns pecirns, | 
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ten Ae wpurteryr erayyedias vevouobérnra. Nuvi 8 But 
0, . eae JO mot refer to time, but indicates a logical conclusion. 
uw .uccw vacellent ministry here mentioned denotes the ministry 
ow (fviat ix the heavenly sanctuary. This ministry is as superior 
'y \weu's as the substance is to the shadow, as heaven is to 
vaxti, ‘The superiority of Christ’s ministry is estimated from 
the superiority of the covenant with which it stands connected. 
‘Che new covenant is a better one than the old; and in propor- 
tion to its superior excellence, the administration of it is of more 
ymportance. And the ground upon which the new covenant is 
declared to be better than the old, is that it has been established 
upon better promises. The promises of the old covenant were 
for the most part temporal. They related to the possession of 
the land of Canaan, and the enjoyment of national blessings. 
They prescribed the means of cleansing the soul from cere- 
monial defilement, and secured protection to all who complied 
with the rites of the law. But the promises of the new cove- 
nant are spiritual and eternal. They relate to the possession 
of the heavenly Canaan, and the enjoyment of God’s favour 
through eternity. The fact of the oath constituting the priest- 
hood was the ground of the conclusion drawn in the former 
case in reference to the superior excellence of the covenant. 
Here the new covenant supplies the means, not of cleansing the 
body from ceremonial defilement, but of cleansing the soul from 
the guilt of sin, and of saving from its power. The promises 
of the new covenant provide, not that a symbol of God's 
presence shall appear among His people, but that His spiritual 
and gracious presence shall be felt in the heart of every genuine 
believer. He puts His law in the inward parts of those who 
seek Him. He blesses them with the enjoyment of His favour. 
He protects them while on earth, and gives them the prospect 
of entering into His eternal kingdom. Most precious are the 
promises He has given, and they are all yea and amen in Christ 
Jesus, through whose ministry it is, as the Mediator of the 
new covenant, that they are carried into effect. It is for the 
purpose of illustrating the nature of these better promises that 
the passage is quoted from Jeremiah towards the close of the 
chapter, descriptive of the new covenant God was to make with 
His people. That quotation is the apostle’s proof. In the 
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preceding chapter, where mention is made of x«pelrrovos dia- 
Onxns, Jesus was described as éyyvos: here the term pecirys is 
employed. “Evyyvos is the more specific word, peotrns is more 
general. And both of them go beyond what could be predi- 
cated of the Jewish high priest. Thus the excellence of Christ's 
ministry appears from the fact, that not only is it performed 
in a heavenly sanctuary, but that also there are additional 
functions discharged by Him, to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding in the priesthood of Aaron. 

Nopoberéw is here used in a sense somewhat different from 
what it bears in chap. vii. 11, where it means, in the passive, to 
be governed, to be under law. Here it denotes to be sanctioned 
as a law, to be ordained, confirmed, established. The word is 
of frequent occurrence in Plato, and in the passive voice it has 
both the shades of meaning which are found in this epistle. 
"Emit with the dative is employed to denote the condition upon 
which a thing is done or established. The new covenant was 
founded upon better promises. It embodies better promises as 
its essential elements. Objections have been made to the 
reasoning here, on the ground that the promises and conclusion 
are exhibited just in the reverse order from what they occupy 
in the preceding chapter, ver. 22. There the superiority of the 
covenant was deduced from the excellence of the priesthood ; 
here the excellence of the priesthood is deduced from the 
superiority of the covenant. Is not this reasoning in a circle? 
Not at all. For the two arguments, though moving in opposite 
directions, yet proceed upon independent principles. Here the 
superiority of the covenant is based upon the passage quoted 
from Jeremiah, and then upon the foundation thus laid a con- 
clusion is drawn in reference to the dignity of the ministry. 
The two conclusions thus rest on separate foundations; and 
hence, instead of being vitiated as a circle, they mutually con- 
firm one another. 

Oh what reason, then, have we to rejoice in Christ, on 
account of the establishment of an order of things s0 vastly 
superior to what existed before! And how great will our guilt 
be, if we remain unaffected by the glorious prospects set before 
us in the gospel! The more clearly our duty is revealed, and 
the more powerful the motives are which are employed to draw 
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ua to it, by so much is our culpability augmented when we turn 
a deaf ear to the voice of God, and live on in sin. Oh, deal 
not unfaithfully with the new covenant which Christ has estab- 
lished. Neglect not the duties which it imposes upon you. 
Avail yourselves of the services of Him who is its mediator, 
and lay fast hold of the precious promises which it holds out. 
Your eternal welfare is at stake. The new covenant is not one 
of many expedients, all fitted to bring about the same result; 
but it is the one and only method which Heaven has prescribed 
for man’s salvation. Its surety is God’s own Son Himself. Its 
services are carried on by Him who is the brightness of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of His person. The 
Mediator of it dwells amid the light: and glory of the heavenly 
world. What other covenant can boast of such an admini- 
strator? And if any other expedient could have sufficed, 
would God’s own Son have shed His precious blood to ratify 
the covenant of the gospel? Here, then, lies our only hope. 
Let us firmly grasp the promises Christ gives. Let us trust to 
the sacrifice of expiation which He has offered. ‘Let us cry to 
Him daily for the benefit of that intercession which He is con- 
ducting in the sanctuary above. And let us copy His example, 
that we may be prepared for entering into the place which He 
is preparing for His people. 

Vers. 7~13. The apostle has inferred the superior excellence 
of Christ’s ministry from the consideration that He is the media- 
tor of a better covenant, established upon better promises. Such 
language would naturally excite the jealousy of the Jews; for 
they were exceedingly touchy, and could bear nothing which, 
even by implication, brought discredit upon their institu- 
tions. Therefore he now proceeds, as required by sound 
logic, to confirm this position, by a reference to their own 
scriptures, which centuries before had spoken of the introduc- 
tion of a@ new covenant, different from the one made with the 
children of Israel at Sinai. This announcement of the Old 
‘Testament was sufficient to show that there was nothing incon- 
sistent with the authority of Moses in what was now claimed 
for Christ. The old institutions were never designed to be 
other than temporary : their object was to prepare the way for 
institutions more perfect than themselves. They were like a 
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foundation, which, to serve its purpose, required that a super- 
structure should be reared upon it. They were like a flower, 
which would have bloomed in vain if no fruit were brought 
to perfection. The pioneer of an army performs important 
functions; but if the main body never come up, it is to no 
purpose that he has removed obstructions from their path. 

The 7th verse connects the mention of a second covenant 
with the idea of imperfection in the first: ef yap 7 wparn 
éxelyn tv dpeutrros, ovx dv Sevrépas efnteiro rorros. The first 
covenant here mentioned does not denote what is styled in 
theological language the covenant of works, which was made 
with Adam in the state of innocence. It means, as is obvious 
from ver. 9, the covenant which was made with the children of 
Israel when the Lord took: them by the hand to lead them out 
of Egypt; in short, the institutions and laws which were given 
to them at Mount Sinai. The same covenant is expressly men- 
tioned by Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians, and the place 
and time of its promulgation are very distinctly specified (Gals 
iv. 24). This covenant, it is here implied, was not dpeymros. — 
It was not without blemish. It was a defective institution. 
But was it not established by God Himself? And how can 
anything appointed by Him be viewed as faulty? We are not, 
however, to understand the apostle as insinuating that there was 
anything positively wrong in the institutions of Moses, or even 
anything not fitted to serve the purpose God designed by them, 
but only that the Mosaic economy was not fitted to serve all 
the purposes which a religion for fallen beings should contem- 
plate. There are exact parallels to the statement here made in 
chap. vil. 11, “If perfection were by the Levitical priesthood, 
what need was there of another priest?” and in Gal. iii. 21, 
“Tf there had been a law given which could have given life, 
verily righteousness should have been by the law.” The old 
covenant had no power of leading to perfection, it had no power 
of giving life: it is styled by Paul, a covenant that gendereth 
to bondage (Gal. iv. 24); and by Peter, a yoke which neither 
we nor our fathers were able to bear (Acts xv. 10). 

The inadequacy of the first covenant gave room for expect- 
ing that a second would be instituted. Had the first been 
sufficient, there would have been no second: rozos ovx dy 
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é{nreito. Tozros here denotes room, opportunity, occasion, as 
in the phrases SiSovas rozrov, etploxew torov, NapBaveww Torey. 
In the concluding clause of a conditional sentence, &v with the 
imperfect indicative denotes “would do,” whereas with the 
aorist it denotes “would have done” (Winer, 351). Here, 
therefore, the meaning is, “no place would be sought for a 
second.” The apostle, writing to the Jews, some of whon, 
though converted, were yet disposed to the law of Moses, and 
were still observing its rites, speaks of the old dispensation as at 
the time going into disuse, and of the new as taking its place. 
It has been supposed that the place sought for the new cove- 
nant is the hearts of men, as contradistinguished from the tables 
of stone whereon the old covenant was written. That the new 
covenant seeks specially to lay hold of the heart, is clear from 
the passage quoted from Jeremiah; but perhaps it may be a 
mere refinement to suppose that tézros means anything else 
than that God was bringing about a great change. 

That preparation had long ago been made for the change 
now to be accomplished, the apostle immediately proceeds to 
show, by a quotation from Jeremiah (xxxi. 31-34): peppopevos 
yap avrois reyes. It has been much disputed whether the 
apostle means to say, fault was found with the covenant, or 
with the people; whether avrois is to be viewed as governed 
by pepdopevos or by Aéyet. So far as the words are concerned, 
either construction might be followed. But the scope of the 
passage seems to require that the fault should be viewed as 
found with the covenant. In the preceding verse it is plainly 
implied that the covenant was not faultless, and that for this 
reason another was needed ; and now a passage from Jeremiah 
is to be adduced as proof. Surely, then, if the apostle would 
give any pertinency to the quotation, he must mean that it 
confirms the idea that fault had been found with the old 
covenant; and the selection of the word peypopevos, with a 
manifest reference to dueyumros, supports the same conclusion. 
Besides, as has been well observed by Stuart, the passage from 
Jeremiah is not made up of reproof, but is full of consolation 
and promise. True, there is reference made in it to the breach 
of the covenant by the people, but that is not the leading 
thought ; nor can it be pretended that it was the sins of the 
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Jews under the first covenant which rendered another necessary. 
Who will say, that if the Mosaic institutions had been better. 
observed, there would have been no need of the gospel? In 
translating, however, it is best, as the apostle has not used the 
word aur, to leave the object of the blame unfixed, and simply 
to say, “ For, finding fault, he saith to them.” 

The passage adduced from Jeremiah corresponds to the Sep- 
tuagint version, with slight variations. It was written by the 
prophet in connection with predictions of the recovery of Israel 
from the Babylonish captivity, and is to be viewed as directing 
their attention to a remoter and a greater deliverance than the 
temporal one with which they were so soon to be blessed. The 
same object is kept in view in other verses of the same chapter, 
as when the prophet says, “ The Lord hath created a new thing 
in the earth: a woman shall compassa man.” In fact, it is quite 
the manner of the prophets to commingle predictions relating to 
the Messiah with predictions of deliverance or punishment com- 
paratively near to their own times (see Isa. viii. ix. x. xi. xii.). 
It admits of no question, therefore, that the passage quoted from 
Jeremiah was originally designed as a prediction of the new 
order of things to be introduced by the Messiah. 

"I8ov, 13, behold. This word challenges attention. It inti- 
mates that the matter to be adduced by the prophet was of 
peculiar importance. And certainly this passage of Jeremiah 
is one of the most striking in the Old Testament. In no other 
is the distinction between the old covenant and the new so 
formally stated. Ezekiel adverts in very similar language to the 
characteristics of Messianic times (xi. 19, xxxvi. 26) ; but he does 
not speak of a new covenant, as distinguished from the old. 
Both Ezekiel and Jeremiah, however, make it plain that they 
had been led to view the Mosaic institutions as of a temporary 
nature, and by no means as sufficient to meet the wants of God’s 
people in all succeeding times. 

“Hpépat Epyovras, O83 O°D', days come. The times of the 
Messiah are referred to. They are often spoken of indefinitely 
in the Old Testament, as days that were tocome. They were 
days that were looked forward to with intense interest by the 
saints of early times. The glory of the latter days was the grand 
object of their faith and hope. 
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Kai cvvredécw ert tov otxov "Iopanr wai éri tov olxov *Iovda 
SiaOnxnv xawwynv. The Septuagint renders the original, ‘F13, by 
xai Siabncopat. Paul here employs a different word, ovrytedéco, 
probably with the view of expressing the idea that the new 
covenant was a complete and perfect one. It was made by 
Jehovah, and made as a final settlement. The construction 
follows the Hebrew model, xai being used for } instead of ép als, 
or the conjunction when, dre. It is probably a consequence of 
the use of cuvredéow instead of dS:aPjcouas, that the construc- 
tion of ofx@ is changed by Paul; for while dsa0ncopmas governs 
the dative of a person along with the accusative of a thing, this 
could not well be the case with ovvredéow. “Emi rov oixov, 
however, denotes the same thing as T@ olxw, though this use 
of él is somewhat unusual. The houses of Israel and Judah, 
though forming two kingdoms, are both mentioned by the 
prophet, to show that the new covenant contemplated the whole 
Hebrew nation. The first covenant had been made with them 
while they were an undivided people, the entire posterity of 
Jacob; and the second likewise was to be made with the same 
parties, not with Judah to the exclusion of Israel, nor with 
Israel to the exclusion of Judah, but with the seed of Abraham. 
Even under the first covenant, however, Gentiles were admitted 
to the privileges of God’s people when they became proselytes. 
And under the second covenant, it was predicted the same thing 
should take place much more extensively and systematically. 
When Isaiah declares (xlii. 6) that the Messial was to be given 
for a covenant of the people, he adds also, “ for a light of the 
Gentiles, to open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners 
from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison- 
house.” Hence, as proselytes under the first covenant were 
reckoned as belonging to Israel and Judah, these terms, parti- 
cularly Israel, came to be employed as meaning the people of 
God in general, whether of Jewish or Gentile extraction. This 
extent of meaning is of frequent occurrence in the prophets: 
‘“‘ Israel shall blossom and bud, and fill the face of the world 
with fruit,” which cannot refer to the dispersion of the Jews, 
for that is never spoken of as a blessing (Isa. xxvii. 6). Ac- 
cordingly, Paul expressly declares, that they which are of faith, 
the same are the children of Abraham (Gal. iii. 7) ; and he adds, 
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that the blessing of Abraham was to come upon the Gentiles 
through Jesus Christ. It may be laid down as a principle, 
therefore, that where Israel and Judah, and the seed of Abra- 
ham, are spoken of by the prophets in connection with the . 
blessings of Messiah’s reign, these terms, unless something very 
specifically restrict their meaning, are to be presumed as denot- 
ing the people of God in general. 

In the next verse, the new covenant is declared to be dif- 
ferent from the old one: ov cata thy Siabneny hv érroinca Trois 
TaTpacw auTav, év Huépa émidaBopévou pou THS YELpOS AUTOY, 
. Eayayeiv autovs éx ys Atyurrrov. The construction of étAa- 
Sopévov is rather uncommon. Winer says (619) it was suggested 
to the Seventy by the Hebrew O13 ‘pnt D3; and then the 
participle was taken instead of the infinitive, . avoid ambi- 
guity. This is probably correct; but it does not therefore 
follow that the construction is thoroughly sound. It rather 
seems to be a mixture of the genitive absolute and of the geni- 
tive governed by a noun. The infinitive or the imperfect would 
liave been more conformable to the classic model; and it does 
not appear that either of them would be less plain than the 
participle: rod ériAaBéoOas pe Tis, or ev 7 érrekaBouny (Winer, 
376; Tholuck, 291). 

This clause marks out the Mosaic institutions as the old 
covenant that is referred to, because it defines the time when 
that covenant was made. The kindness and condescension of 
God to ancient Israel are very strikingly and touchingly de- 
scribed. He took them by the hand and led them out of Egypt. 
They were like children, unable to protect themselves from 
danger, or to guide themselves in the path of duty. But with 
mighty power, and an outstretched arm, Jehovah delivered 
them from their oppressors, and brought them out of the house 
of bondage. They marched out of Egypt as no nation has 
ever done from the scene of their oppression. And God gave 
them institutions adapted to the stage of development which 
they had reached,—laws and ordinances, which are designated 
the covenant made with them at the time of their deliverance. 
That covenant, however, was only designed to be temporary. It 
was to be abolished, and one of a very different kind was to be 
substituted for it. 
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A reason is stated for the difference of the new covenant 
from the old: 6rt avrol ov« évéyewwav év TH SiaOhnny pov, Kayo 
nuéAnoa avTav, reyes Kvpos. The Hebrew expression 152 
‘NMANN is stronger than the version of the LX X., which is 
here followed by Paul, though the sense is substantially the 
same. There is greater difficulty connected with the next clause. 
The Hebrew is 03 nOYR ‘238), which is rendered in our version, 
“ although I was an husband to them,” and by others, “ although 
I was their Lord.” Either of these makes good sense, and is 
consistent with the meaning of the words; but the L-X-X. give 
a totally different view, and their rendering is followed in our 
epistle. Abulwalid supposed that bya took here the sense of 
“ despising, disregarding,” from the cognate word 5n3; and 
Capellus supposed that *FOYS should be written *FDY3. But 
Gesenius rightly argues, that words denoting domination are 
very naturally transferred to bear the sense of looking down 
upon, despising ; and therefore supposes that °y3, besides the 
primary meaning of governed, possessed, might have come to 
bear the secondary signification assigned to it by the L-XX. 
There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, of the correctness 
of the version of the LX X. (see also Jer. iii. 14). 

The prophet’s declaration is, that the Jews transgressed 
God’s covenant. They did not continue in it, and therefore 
they did not derive from it all the benefits they might have done. 
It was not indeed a covenant that could have supplied all the 
wants of their condition as fallen creatures; but it was fitted 
to bestow upon them many more blessings than they actually 
derived from it. Their frequent violations of it brought frequent 
punishment upon them. They were as familiar with its curses 
as with its blessings. "HyuéAnoa avtav. These words describe 
the consequences of the violation of God’s covenant on the part 
of the Jews. They were left to themselves. They ceased to 
enjoy God’s protection. He took not the same care of them as 
before. Therefore they fell under the power of their enemies. 
They were carried away to strange lands. Hence we may see 
that it is God’s providential care only which prevents us from 
falling into calamity. Let us be under His protection, and all 
shall be well with us: let us incur His displeasure, and there is 
nothing which may not prove to us the source of misery. 


-  . 
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From a comparison of vers. 7 and 9, it appears that the 
nature of the old covenant, and the conduct of the Jews under 
it, are both assigned as reasons for the introduction of a new 
one. The old covenant in itself was not fitted to do for man- 
kind all that needed to be done for them as sinners; and what- 
ever had been the conduct of the Jews under it, it would still 
have been requisite that the seed of the woman should bruise 
the head of the serpent. Why, then, is the misconduct of the 
_ people mentioned at all as a reason for the new covenant? Some, 
in fact, suppose that it is not exhibited as such, but that érz looks 
only forward to jyeAnoa: Because they continued not in my 
covenant, therefore I abandoned them. In this view, however, 
the clause introduced by &r« ceases to have any bearing upon the 
prophet’s object: it is only when you view it as assigning a 
reason for what goes before, that it falls into the stream of his 
discourse. How then does it serve as a reason? It does so, 
because it tends to bring out the inadequacy of the old covenant, 
whose failure appears in the whole history of the Jews. Then 
why are they blamed, if the covenant itself was at fault? Now 
this is a question which betrays an utter forgetfulness of the 
true position of man. Our responsibility does not rest upon the 
fact of our having a revelation. Though God had done nothing 
for us at all after our apostasy, our responsibility to Him would 
' have remained in full force. Everything done for us by Him 
is over and above what we could claim. If He was pleased, 
therefore, for centuries, to leave large portions of the human 
family without any revelation at all, that it might be made to 
appear experimentally what man’s own reason could do for him 
(1 Cor. i. 21), who shall dare to question His procedure? And 
if He gave to another portion of mankind a modified revelation 
of His will, that it might be made obvious that nothing less 
than the revelation of His Son Jesus Christ would meet the 
exigencies of our case, is it not plain that that more favoured 
people have still less reason to utter a complaint? The old 
covenant was never designed as a complete and final revelation. 
Accordingly, it is described by Paul as the ministration of death 
and the ministration of condemnation (2 Cor. iii. 9); and he 
describes it as gendering to bondage (Gal. iv. 24). Doubtless 
it conferred many benefits upon the Jewish nation, and it would 
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have been the source of many more if they had been faithful ; 
but in no circumstances could it have done all that was needed. 
The very history of the Jews, therefore, makes it plain that 
something else than the law of Moses was requisite, just as the 
history of the Gentile nations makes it plain that the law of 
nature was inadequate. The law of Moses was in itself the 
ministration of death; but it served as a finger-post to point to 
Him who was able to give life. It was a schoolmaster to conduct 
to Christ. 

The nature of the covenant foretold by Jeremiah is described 
in the next three verses (10-12): dre airy 4 SvaOyen fv S0- 
Oncopar T@ ol Iopanr peta tas Hyépas éxelvas, Neyer Kupuos, 
5500s vouous pou eis Thy Sudvoay altar, Kat em) xrapdias avrav 
érruypayyw avtovs nat Ecouat avrois eis Oeov, nad avroi Ecovrai 
pot eis Aaov. The peculiar construction of d:d0ds cannot be 
explained from the Hebrew, because the original is ‘AN3, and 
not 113. Winer views (622) such constructions as springing 
from the effort after an easy flow of words, and the more 
prominent exhibition of the second thought. There is much 
force in this remark as applied to original composition ;: but it 
does not fully explain why a quotation or a translation should 
be so moulded. The reading of the Septuagint, as presented 
in the Vaticanus Codex, is &5ovs; but according to the Codez 
Alerandrinus, 8500s Seca, as if the original had been ‘AM. find. © 
There can be no doubt, however, that the authoritative reading 
in the epistle is ds50vs; and, however you may explain the use 
of the participle instead of the finite verb, the meaning is suffi- 
ciently clear without expunging xai before érvypdyo, or giving 
it the sense of also; nor is the proposal to be listened to that 
would connect d:d0d5 with dcaOjoouas, because it tears asunder 
the clauses descriptive of the covenant. 

The house of Israel has here the same extent of meaning as 
Israel and Judah in the 8th verse. Yet the expression, though 
properly denoting the whole Jewish nation, must not be viewed 
as limited to those who are Israelites according to the flesh, but 
as extending to all who are the children of Abraham by faith. 
All are not Israel who are of Israel, but the faithful are counted 
as the seed. It had been predicted by the prophets, that the 
church, styled the Israel of God, was to receive a great enlarge- 
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ment at the coming of the Messiah; and therefore the covenant 
here described must be viewed as made with the faithful in all 
nations. Were you to understand the word Israel as meaning 
only the literal descendants of Abraham, then you would be 
shut up to the conclusion that the prophecy of Jeremiah had 
fallen to the ground ; for so far were the Jews from embracing 
the new covenant when it was introduced, and receiving its 
laws into their hearts and minds, that as a nation they rejected 
the Messiah, and the curse of Heaven came down upon them. 
The laws of the new covenant were to be of a higher order 
than those of the old, better known and more heartily obeyed. 
The ordinances in force of old had related -largely to outward 
and ceremonial acts, but those to be established by the Messiah 
were to be more spiritual and moral. The laws of Moses were 
written upon tables of stone, but those of Christ were to be 
written upon the fleshly tables of the heart. “I will write my 
laws upon their hearts, 037)3, in their inward parts.” This 
language is emphatical. It intimates not simply that God’s laws 
should be known and remembered, but loved, and cherished, 
and obeyed. Not fear, but a heartfelt principle of love, would 
be the spring of obedience. Receiving the Spirit of God, the 
children of the new covenant would have a deeper appreciation 
of the beauties of holiness, be less occupied with mere forms, and 
feel that their hearts must be given to God. The expressions ecs 
@cov, eis Nacy, are formed after the model of the Hebrew pide, 
oy>, They are fully more significant than the ordinary Greek 
phrases, adrav @eds, éuod aos, would be. They express the 
idea that God would be to His people all that is looked for from 
a God, and that they would be to Him all that a people should 
be to their prince. We cannot doubt that the prediction of Jere- 
miah has been fulfilled. Whatever deficiencies may be charge- 
able upon Christians—and they are neither few nor small— 
those who have really felt the power of the gospel, and not been 
Christians merely in name, have risen to a much higher position 
in spiritual excellence than was reached under the old economy. 
Genuine Christians in the present day are in many respects 
better than faithful Jews in ancient times; and when men talk 
as if it were otherwise, let them beware lest they be doing 


despite to the work of God’s Spirit. But a higher degree of 
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spiritual worth is yet to be reached by the church: for while the 
words before us are applied in Lev. xxvi. 12 to the dwelling 
of God by the symbol of His presence in the Jewish camp, 
they are applied in 2 Cor. vi. 16 to the dwelling of God in 
the spiritual temple of the believer's heart; and they are again 
applied in Rev. xxi. 3 to the state of matters that shall exist, 
when the New Jerusalem comes down from heaven, and the 
proclamation is made, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men! 

The description of the blessed state of believers under the 
new covenant is continued in the 11th verse: «al ov pr dda- 
Ewow Exactos tov tAnolov airov, nal Exactos Tov adedpor 
avrov, Aeyov: I'vabe rov Kvpuov Ste mavres eidncovel pe, amd 
puxpod avtav &ws peyddov avtayv. This verse exhibits the 
greater amount of religious knowledge that should exist under 
the new covenant than under the old. The words of the prophet, 
however, must not be interpreted too narrowly, as meaning that 
there should be no religious instruction ; but only that know- 
ledge should be widely spread in the church, and that compara- 
tively few would grow up ignorant of the first principles of the 
gospel. Among those connected with the church, knowledge 
would be clearer, more widely spread, and more influential, than 
it had ever previously been. Our Lord Himself quotes this 
declaration of the prophets, “And they shall be all taught of 
God,” as applicable to His own times; and He adds, by way 
of inference, ‘“ Every man therefore that hath heard, and hath 
learned of the Father, cometh unto me.” And it cannot be 
questioned that the prediction quoted by the apostle from Jere- 
miah has been to a great extent fulfilled. There does prevail 
in the Christian church a far greater amount of religious know- 
ledge than existed among the Jews of old. The law was read 
to them at wide intervals, but every family connected with the 
church has now a Bible of their own. Nay, the very children 
of Christian parents know more of God and His ways than was 
known to experienced saints under the old covenant. ‘The 

least in the kingdom of God is greater than John the Baptist, 
" than whom previously a greater had not appeared in the world” 
(Matt. xi. 11; Luke vii. 28). A more conclusive proof than 
this of the fulfilment of Jeremiah’s prophecy could not be 
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imagined. And still we have reason to expect that a more 
ample fulfilment of it shall yet be witnessefl: the members - of 
the church shall both be wiser and better than they now are, 
and the church itself shall be spread over a vastly wider field. 
“The knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea.” The phrase dad pixpod aitav ews 
peyddouv avray is a Hebraism, formed after the model of the 
words of Jeremiah: sat al DINpDd?, from the little of them to 
the great of them. ) 

The 12th verse exhibits the last clause of Jeremiah’s predic- 
tion: ru trews Ecoas tais abdixlais avtav, Kal TOY dpyapTioY 
QuUTOY Kal TOY avo“iaV avTaY ov un pvncOe ert. These words 
describe the pardon of sin; and the completeness of the pardon 
is indicated by the declaration that the sin is no more to be 
remembered. Once remitted, it is as if it had never been. The 
ground on which pardon is granted is not here stated, but it is 
fully brought out in connection with the same passage quoted 
again in chap. x. 15-17. It is the sacrifice of Christ which 
secures the forgiveness of guilty sinners, and the existence of this 
sacrifice constitutes the distinguishing glory of the new covenant. 
The words of the prophet describe the pardon flowing from it, — 
as the ground of the great improvement that should take place 
under the gospel : “ Knowledge and righteousness shall prevail, 
because I will forgive sin ;” 6rz, x.7.A. This is the true order 
of events: there must first be a sense of pardoning mercy, and 
then the sinner will be stirred up to diligence. Set him to work 
for pardon, and he will do nothing effectual. And it 1s obvious 
that under the gospel the preciousness of pardon, Christ having 
died, must be far more clearly perceived than it could be in 
ancient times, when the blood of bulls and goats was the symbol 
illustrative of its necessity. Pardon seen to flow from the death 
of God’s own Son, must exert the most powerful influence upon 
the heart and life. It is this principle, coupled with the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost, that has elevated the church under 
the new covenant. 

This chapter concludes with a remark of the apostle upon 
the quotation from Jeremiah. Ver. 13. ’Ev r@ reyew xawnp, 
TeTranaiwKe THY Tpwrny TO 5é TaXaovpevoy Kal ynpacKov, éyyvs 
adavicpod. Jeremiah speaks of a new covenant, which neces- 
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sarily implies the idea of another, into whose room it comes. 
That other, therefore, must be destined to disappear. It was 
now old and hoary, and near dissolution. IJadasow is usually 
applied to things, ynpdoxw to persons; but the two are here 
employed to point out that the very last days of the old cove- 
nant had come. Its energy was already gone, and the feeble 
remnants of it were soon to be altogether removed. 
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